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It is not the cinema that turns away from politics, it becomes completely 
political, but in another way. 


—Gilles Deleuze, Cinema 2 


After unification we noticed how the country is changing and that we had to 
deal with this. We began to ask ourselves, how does it look, who are we, what is 
our identity. ... This is why I feel that this new German cinema has less to do 
with stasis and more with movement. That is, this new cinema, even though it 
is frequently static and, if you will, not particularly playful, is a cinema that 
deals in precise ways with the reality of life. 


—Benjamin Heisenberg, “Unpublished Interview” 


[At night] I watch old [soccer] games on Youtube. Gladbach against Cologne 
in 1973, Ernst Huberty is broadcasting. 4 camera positions, few cuts. Berlin 
School. 


—Christian Petzold, “Auf einmal sah ich den Spielertunnel” 
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Introduction: So This Was Germany— 
A Preliminary Account of the Berlin School 


If art is political then it is so in exactly this manner: 
it resists its appropriation for daily political and 
social concerns. Its strength lies in its autonomy. 


— Ulrich Köhler, “Why I Don’t Make Political Films” 


Séance: Longing for a 
Germany That Will Have Been 


AS OMINOUS CACOPHONY made by string instruments assaults our ears 
s our gaze is pulled through an unfocused camera space until the 
zooming motion stops on a close-up of a glass mug containing an uniden- 
tifiable yellowish-brown fluid. The liquid becomes cloudy, as if disturbed 
by the same catastrophic event that a male voice-over narration begins to 
describe as having forced people to relocate to the moon. The sudden 
cinematic rescaling of the mug renders the relatively familiar sight strange 
in the same way that Jean-Luc Godard rendered coffee and common 
pebbles strange in the 1960s.! We might say that these opening seconds 
of the film immediately effect what French philosopher Jacques Ranciére 
calls a “redistribution of the sensible”—with the French sensible, as one of 
his translators explains, referring to “what is aisthéton or capable of being 
apprehended by the senses”—because the sudden rescaling of the familiar 
directly affects our nervous system: that is, our ability to sense, and make 
sense, by linking our perception in the moment to a precoded cognitive 
frame of reference.” Thus, the film’s first image manages to instill in us 
a sense experience that it proceeds to narrativize as the experience of a 
people who, at some future time, are forced to resettle on the far side 
of the moon after a disaster has made earth uninhabitable. Just as the 
fictional people of the voice-over narration undergo the experience of a 
redistribution of the sensible, so we, at this moment, also undergo such 
an experience. Our affective sensation, however, does not relate to that 
of the fictional people via the logic of representation but, rather, via an 
asymmetrical analogy in which I relate to the other only as the other does 
not relate to me.’ 

For the remainder of this short film—we are watching Séance by 
Christoph Hochhäusler (2009)—we see a series of objects the filmmaker 
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found in the apartment he used for producing his contribution to 
Deutschland 09: 13 kurze Filme zur Lage der Nation (Germany 09: 13 
short films about the state of the nation, 2009), the most eagerly antic- 
ipated premiere of a German-language film at the Berlin Film Festival 
(Berlinale) in 2009.4 In the tradition of Chris Marker’s La jetée (The jetty, 
1962), Séance combines a series of discontinuous images of still objects 
and a science fiction short story narrated by a male voice. We follow the 
camera’s curious gaze as it directs us to images of blown-out egg shells; 
color as well as black-and-white photographs; a range of books including 
some with unmistakable images of the Holocaust; and the cozy, some- 
what cluttered apartment devoid of people (it was, in fact, the real apart- 
ment of a German couple who allowed Hochhäusler to film in it). We 
intently listen to the voice-over narration, and wonder about the relation 
between its futuristic content and the images that signify moments that 
lie in the not-so-distant past and mark the apartment’s historical present. 
The narrator informs us that the earthlings had to leave all their personal 
belongings behind and that the spaceship carrying their cultural goods 
never made it to the moon. Initially, the narrator claims, people were con- 
tent not to be permanently confronted with the material remnants of the 
lives they had left behind as they focused all their energies on building 
their moon colony. 

Against the odds, the voice-over explains, the moon colonizers eventu- 
ally succeeded at creating a stable system, what the narrator describes as a 
“technocratic order that perfectly organized survival based on the criterion 
of efficiency.” People’s natural capacity for memory, however, threatened 
the colony’s stability because these memories tended to cause homesick- 
ness. As a solution, the moon colony government required that people 
attend séances in which those memories deemed useful for the colony’s 
survival were extracted while the “sentimental remainders” were eradicated, 
unbeknownst to the attendees. (Here, Michel Gondry’s Eternal Sunshine of 
the Spotless Mind [2004] might spring to our not-so-spotless minds.) As 
part of this brainwashing procedure, a voluntary control of thoughts was 
instituted in order “to prevent an outbreak of the yearning disease.” As we 
listen to the terse, compressed narration, we cannot help but consider the 
images Hochhäusler presents as the physical traces of the very memories of 
which the moon people have been deprived. 

But just as we ponder this possibility, the voice-over jumps forward in 
time, informing us that one day a woman illegally crossed a barrier meant 
to prevent the moon colonizers from laying sight on their former home 
and, “summoning all her strength,” wrote “ Deutschland’ in the lunar 
sand.” After the woman’s death (which occurred soon after her transgres- 
sive deed), it was discovered that she had never attended her séance ses- 
sion. She thus ended up as the last person in the colony with memories 
of their life on earth, which is why her fellow moon colonizers had no 
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idea “what the strange word, ‘Deutschland, actually meant.” With the 
brainwashing procedure having left them with plenty of room in their 
brains to fill, the people, according to the narrator, found themselves tor- 
mented by their inability to make sense of the word; indeed, they found 
themselves affectively confronted with the sensation of curiosity about 
a word that apparently carried sufficient import that the woman would 
willingly exhaust her last energies to scrawl it into the moon sand before 
dying. In response to this collective sense of wonder, “the Ministry for 
Reconstruction felt it necessary to extract the final thoughts read from 
the still-warm brain of the dead woman and make them accessible to the 
public.” At this moment, Hochhäusler presents us with a montage of dis- 
continuous still images that speed across the screen, as if in fast-forward 
mode, but still allow us to repeatedly discern a photograph of a woman’s 
face amid other, less discernible images, making us wonder about the rela- 
tionship between the image-track and soundtrack. For while logically it is 
unlikely that the black-and-white photograph is an image ofthe woman in 
the voice-over narrative, which seems set in a future far beyond the time 
marked by the black-and-white image, the literal image (the photograph) 
and the narrated image (the story and the images it evokes in our minds) 
are nevertheless made to resonate with one another. 

With the montage finished, the voice-over announces, “So, that was 
‘Germany’,” or “At least,” the voice-over continues, “that’s what they 
believed.” Once more jumping forward in time, the voice-over concludes 
the narrative by telling us that this is how it came about that Sehnsucht 
(“longing,” though more literally “addiction to longing”) “turned into 
the dreaded revolutionary trigger that turned the colony upside down,” 
causing the overthrow of the government and a general relaxation of peo- 
ple’s relations to one another—a sentiment the image-track accompanies 
with a sepia photograph of a man passionately kissing a woman who may 
be the woman in the black-and-white photograph.” From this time on, 
people always said “Deutschland” whenever someone felt the pangs of 
Sehnsucht without knowing for what, and “would think of the woman, 
gaze down and see the blue planet and would feel happy... and sad... 
and they would remember” (pauses in original). The narrator intones all 
this as the camera slowly pans through the now-vacant Berlin apartment 
before coming to rest on an alcove framed by three still-open windows, as 
if trying to summon the very force of imagination that might produce the 
future of which it will be worthwhile saying that “it was.” 


Utopia: The Minor Temporality 
of the Future Perfect 


Hochhäusler’s short film raises some of the central issues to which I will 
return throughout this book. Most importantly, however, Séance raises 
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Fig. I.1. ©... and they would remember.” Séance (2009). DVD capture. 


what I ultimately take to be the one overriding concern common to all 
filmmakers associated with the Berlin School: the question of Deutschland. 
One of my central contentions about the Berlin School throughout this 
book is that the school’s importance lies at least as much in its attitude 
toward Germany as in any given aesthetic that may be shared by the direc- 
tors to a lesser or greater extent.° And perhaps even more precisely, what 
I am particularly interested in with regard to Séance is how it raises the 
question of Deutschland in the form of a very particular temporality: that 
of the future perfect, a tense that is, I submit, commensurate with Gilles 
Deleuze and Felix Guattari’s concept of the “minor,” which will play a 
crucial role throughout my argument and will ultimately define the exact 
nature of the Berlin School cinema as a “counter-cinema.” For now, suf- 
fice to say that for the two French philosophers the notion of the “minor” 
is not a numeric, or representational, concept. Nor does the concept 
mean “of lesser significance” in relation to something that is ostensibly 
“more major” or “more important.” In fact, when they discuss writers 
such as Franz Kafka and Leopold von Sacher-Masoch, filmmakers such as 
Jean Rouch and Pierre Perrault, or philosophers such as Spinoza, Leibniz, 
and Nietzsche as “minor” figures, they do not so much mean that these 
individuals and their works are minor but rather that the way they work 
in their respective fields—literature, cinema, and philosophy—munorizes 
these fields, affecting them in such a fashion that these fields themselves 
undergo a transformation because of how their works speak, image, and 
think in and through them. What counts as “minor” for Deleuze and 
Guattari, then, is a matter of deployment rather than identity, of use rather 
than a preexisting state of being: “minor,” therefore, needs to be thought 
in terms of a series of verbs rather than as a noun.” 
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What this also means is that the minor is not opposed to the major 
but, rather, both the minor and the major are two modalities or deploy- 
ments of language, of images, or of thought—two modalities by which 
language, images, and thought can and do function. The major is finally 
nothing but a mode made up of the minor: “There is no major and revo- 
lutionary but the minor” (Kafka 26, translation modified). Bluntly stated, 
for Deleuze and Guattari only the minor exists, with the major acquiring 
(momentary) existence only as an effect brought about by a social process 
of territorialization. Thus, even the “major” modes of writing, filming, 
and thinking are shot through with minor modalities, are produced by 
them rather than being opposed to them; it is just that what they con- 
ceptualize as social apparatuses of capture—“representation” or “signifi- 
cation” being some of the most important and powerful ones—channel 
the constitutive movement of the minor so that its differentiating flow is 
made to coagulate into “major” (which they also refer to as “state”) lit- 
erature, cinema, and philosophy. 

Crucially, mobilizing a minor mode of thinking, writing, or filming is 
done neither with the assumption that it is possible to speak “for” this or 
that preexisting identity nor with the desire to represent this or that preex- 
isting, already constituted people. Instead, what all minor modes of signal- 
ing—as opposed to signifying—have in common is that they produce their 
signals—literary, cinematic, philosophical—for a people that is yet to come, 
for a future people that is posited as having existence only at another time 
and whose actual existence can be conceptualized only as one that will have 
had existence at some time in the future. A “minor people,” then, is not a 
people already in existence but one that has yet to be produced asa people, 
that has yet to constitute itself. This yet-to-come people, however, is also 
one that, by virtue of how Deleuze and Guattari understand the “minor,” 
always remains to-come, that always remains in the process of becoming. 
The only way of conceptualizing its actual existence, thus, is speculatively 
in the grammatical, “spectral” temporality of the future perfect: the peo- 
ple will have been at some time, though at each and every time its exis- 
tence will remain to-come.® This, of course, is an articulation of a sense of 
utopia—or, rather, of a utopia as conceptualized in Deleuze’s reading of 
Samuel Butler’s originally anonymously published novel Erewhon: or, Over 
the Range (1872): the no-where and the now-here, of the no-where in the 
now-here and the now-here in the no-where.? Rather than defining utopia 
in terms of specific, representable, and thus fixed content, then, Deleuze 
helps us to reimagine utopia in terms of the temporality of both the yet-to- 
come and the will-have-been, the yet-to-come in the will-have-been and 
the will-have-been in the yet-to-come: as an arepresentable sense of tempo- 
rality that nonetheless has reality by virtue of its affective force.!9 

Séance renders this sense of temporality palpable not only because it 
narrativizes a story in which séances play an important role for the fate of 
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a people but also because it subjects viewers to a process in which it is us 
who are induced to visualize the ghost of a Deutschland so that we will be 
able to say, “So das war also Deutschland.” We are put in a spectatorial 
position in which we imagine Deutschland in the temporality of the future 
perfect: the Germany about which we will be able to say “It was” must, 
by definition, be a Germany that will have been (or else we could not say, 
“it was”). Hence, it is us who are made to minorize in our own lives the 
currently preconceived, allegedly already constituted understanding of 
Germany (“This is Germany”) and make it undergo an incorporeal trans- 
formation through an act of imagination, an act that is brought about 
by the very material redistribution of the sensible effected by Séance and 
by, in turn, our response to how the film positions us as viewers. Perhaps 
we might say, with Italian political theorist Antonio Negri, that the crux 
of this incorporeal transformation effects a rearticulation of the currently 
existing Deutschland-as-constituted-power (potestas) to a Deutschland-as- 
constituent-power (potentia).! 

What Hochhäusler brilliantly evokes in a densely layered, highly com- 
pressed manner is, then, a version of a future in which people will be able 
to say, “So, that was ‘Germany.’” This means, however, that from our 
vantage point today, what confronts us when watching the film (and lis- 
tening to its narrative) is the experience embodied in the minor temporal- 
ity of the future perfect. When the narrator informs us that the people in 
the future say, “So, that was ‘Germany’,” we are confronted, in our pres- 
ent, with a situation in which we are asked to imagine Germany as that 
which will have been Germany: what to the moon people was Germany is 
a future version of ourselves that is not yet but will have been. The past 
of the Germany that the moon people look at with longing will have been 
from our point of view—but the only way it ever will have been is if it first 
is being imagined and, indeed, produced as something constituting rather 
than constituted. 

This, of course, expresses precisely the revolutionary force the nar- 
rative itself ascribes to the affective condition of Sehnsucht! We might 
say: the film tries to induce in us a Sehnsucht not for a specific Germany 
(that does not exist/no longer exists) but for the addiction to longing tor 
Germany. The Germany the moon people yearn for is without content, 
for even the images that parallel the narrative expression of yearning do 
not amount to a coherent vision of Germany that one might posit as a 
vision of a desirable Germany; likewise, the film induces us to speculatively 
imagine a Germany that is not defined by a specific content, as a consti- 
tuted Germany, but by the affective force inherent to the utopian, consti- 
tuting sensation of Sehnsucht itself. In short, Séance attempts to induce in 
us an intensification of longing, trying to transform a (nostalgic) yearning 
for something concrete into the future-producing addiction to the affec- 
tive experience of Sehnsucht itself. Yet, for this affective experience—this 
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experience of utopia—to come about, a minorization of “Germany” must 
take place; whether or not this minorization will take place remains, by 
definition, a matter of the future—that is, of the very affective (mate- 
rial) conditions that govern any future actualization of what currently has 
mere virtual existence (as potentia).!* 

The Germany evoked in Séance is a Germany that, for us, is not yet. 
But it is nevertheless posited as having had existence at some time from 
now, so that the moon colonizers will be able to say, at that future moment 
evoked by the narrator, that “it was.” This enunciative act itself perfor- 
matively carries the revolutionary sensation of Sehnsucht for the moon 
people insofar as they are subjected to a sensation of longing for what 
lies essentially only in potentia, given that they decidedly do not yearn 
for something that they actually are able to recollect; after all, it is the 
images extracted from one person’s singular memory that triggers in the 
survivors the experience of Sehnsucht, which in turn collectively subjects 
them to the very revolutionary conditions that enable them to gather suf- 
ficient force to overthrow the government that fears their memories of a 
Germany that no longer exists. What the people thus long “for” is not the 
perceived essence of a Germany they have lost and that is re-presented by 
the memories of the woman but “for” the reality of the force these images 
carry for them. In this respect, the moon people are precisely not like 
those postunification Germans who mourn either the passing of former 
East Germany or the disappearance of the West German welfare state. The 
former mourning is commonly known as Ostalgie (nostalgia for the East); 
the latter mourning— Westalgie—is characterized by a whitewashing of 
the old Federal Republic in which that country’s existence between 1949 
and 1990 assumes an idyllic character that is purely imaginary. Both of 
these mournful tendencies in postunification Germany, however, can be 
said to be a product of false memories—of remembering that which never 
had existence in the first place.1? 

As viewers, we, too, are positioned by Séance so that we do not join 
these postunification mourners. For our Sehnsucht, as affectively instilled 
in us by the film’s cinematic forces, is likewise a longing “for” the state 
of Schnsucht—tor the sensation that the intensification of “mere” longing 
into the addiction to longing itself might be revolutionary, that it could 
potentially bring about actual change for a Germany that will have been 
worth longing for. But this Germany that will turn out to have been worth 
longing for is not the one in existence today—not, at least, according to 
Séance or to the films this book posits as comprising the Berlin School 
cinema at large. This contrariness is, in fact, one of the Berlin School’s 
central (albeit implied) stances, one that creates considerable irritation 
among some of its contemporary German viewers, not least because of 
how these films position the group collectively as a genuine counter-cin- 
ema to the “state cinema” with all its sociopolitical and cultural values 
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that has been eagerly promoted since the turn of the millennium by a 
host of film industry bureaucrats and their supportive media outlets. 
What is perhaps the best example to illustrate the contentious relationship 
between the Berlin School and the German film industry can be marked 
with a precise date: 22 January 2007. 


Context 


After an extended lean period during which the German film indus- 
try had received little more than scorn from national and international 
observers, the millennium rang in a new era for German films. The 
early 2000s brought this long-beleaguered cultural industry a remark- 
able series of success stories that manifested themselves in box office 
prowess and international award recognitions. While gaining numer- 
ous prizes at European film competitions as well as at the US Academy 
Awards, German film productions also substantially increased their aver- 
age annual share at the German box office; in 2009, according to the 
German Federal Film Board (FFA), German films reached their best 
result since unification, with their share of the total annual box office 
amounting to 27.4 percent, besting the previous year’s already stellar 
result of 26.6 percent.!* 

Notwithstanding the many accolades these films received, they did 
not really advance the art of filmmaking in Germany.!> However, that 
they nevertheless exude significant appeal for an international audience 
is, at least in my view, hardly coincidental, since they almost pathologi- 
cally corroborate the ideologically convenient belief outside Germany’s 
borders that this nation is almost exclusively still reducible to its totali- 
tarian past(s). Further, even though films such as Oliver Hirschbiegel’s 
Der Untergang (Downfall, 2004), Florian Henckel von Donnersmarck’s 
Das Leben der Anderen (The lives of others, 2006), Wolfgang Becker’s 
Goodbye, Lenin! (2003), and Uli Edel’s Der Baader Meinhof Komplex 
(The Baader Meinhof complex, 2008) promote themselves by way of 
their oversized, historically and politically charged, topics—the Nazis!; 
the Stasi!; the Unification!; the RAF!—the politics of the image that they 
perpetuate is remarkably conservative, even “reactionary,” as Köhler has 
polemically argued. In “Why I Don’t Make Political Films,” he writes that 
“Contemporary cinema exploits German history and is, in doing this, at 
best apolitical, but most often reactionary. Export champions thanks to 
Hitler and the Stasi!” (13). Yet, since these films seemingly offer a win- 
dow onto Germany’s internal struggles with Vergangenheitsbewältigung 
(coming to terms with the past), this lack of aesthetic adventurousness, 
which might have functioned to problematize the exoticizing voyeuristic 
point of view these films afford international audiences, did not seem to 
hinder their (relatively) successful runs abroad. 
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Only too predictably, the German press and the country’s film indus- 
try representatives jumped on the opportunity to appropriate the recent 
success stories of German films, as if to declare, “We’re somebody again.” 
This nationalistic rhetoric eagerly espouses the belief in a German film 
resurgence—a convenient myth that via a synecdochal logic allowed more 
nationalistically minded journalists and bureaucrats to dream of the long- 
hoped-for fulfillment of their desire to see the country itself resurge out of 
the deep shadows cast by its totalitarian histories (and postunification eco- 
nomic woes) and emerge, at long last, as a “normal” country. However, 
as appealing as this view of German (film) history may be, it simply draws 
an incorrect picture, as one of the country’s leading film critics, Katja 
Nicodemus, asserts in response to this newfound nationalist feeling 
about German film productions.!© The mainstream press and film indus- 
try representatives, who now celebrate the success of films such as Der 
Untergang, Das Leben der Anderen, and Der Baader Meinhof Komplex 
as ingenious entrepreneurial endeavors that have almost single-handedly 
pulled German films into the international limelight, have always obses- 
sively focused their attention on how well the country’s film productions 
fare at the box office. In contrast, they have only rarely paid attention to 
developing a healthy film-cultural infrastructure capable of nurturing and 
sustaining a broad range of homemade productions that would include 
artistically innovative small-scale films that may not generate big returns 
at the box office but that are, aesthetically, considerably more challeng- 
ing—and more in tune with developments in contemporary world cinema 
than the nation’s best-known productions. And yet, as Nicodemus argues, 
it is precisely these small films that constitute the proper “we” at the heart 
of German film culture, and not the few internationally mainstream suc- 
cesses opportunistically celebrated by the country’s culture industry. 

Accounting for the recent developments in German film culture, 
French film critics coined the phrase nouvelle vague Allemande.” Pleased 
with this positive reception across the Rhine, the German film industry 
un-self-critically appropriated this assessment into their own self-satisfied 
nationalist sentiments, all the while ignoring that for the French this term 
encompassed not merely films such as Goodbye, Lenin! but also Köhler’s 
Bungalow (2002), Hochhäusler’s Milchwald (This very moment, 2003), 
and Angela Schanelec’s Marseille. Films such as these—persistently 
ignored at home—cumulatively demonstrate the emergence of a new film 
language in German cinema and constitute, according to Nicodemus, 
the true “we” of contemporary German film culture. Yet, as we will see, 
what appeared to the Cahiers du Cinéma, Le Monde, and Positif as a new 
wave of creatively innovative German films are in fact only more recent 
examples of a subterranean genealogy of German filmmaking that hear- 
kens back to the first half of the 1990s. Consequently, what appears to 
many as a resurgence of German cinema is much better thought of as 
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a continuation of an ongoing filmmaking process since unification—one 
that predominantly took place below the radar of the country’s self- 
appointed cultural guardians. 

This, if you will, counter-cinema, has become known in Germany as 
the “Berlin School.” Most obviously, the films associated with this school 
distinguish themselves from other postwall German films primarily in 
that they constitute the first significant (collective) attempt at advanc- 
ing the aesthetics of cinema within German narrative filmmaking since 
the New German Cinema of Rainer Werner Fassbinder, Werner Herzog, 
Wim Wenders, Alexander Kluge, Klaus Lemke, Margarethe von Trotta, 
Jean-Marie Straub and Daniele Huillet, and others.!8 The Berlin School 
label, first used by German film critic Merten Worthmann in a review 
of Schanelec’s Mein langsames Leben (Passing summer, 2001) and subse- 
quently popularized by fellow critics such as Rüdiger Suchsland, Rainer 
Gansera, and Nicodemus, originally referred to what is now known as the 
first wave of the Berlin School: Schanelec, Christian Petzold, and Thomas 
Arslan.!? All three attended and graduated in the early 1990s from the 
Deutsche Film- und Fernsehakademie Berlin (dffb), arguably the coun- 
try’s most intellectual film school, and were taught by avant-garde and 
documentary filmmakers Harun Farocki and Hartmut Bitomsky, whose 
oeuvres could be discussed as important film-aesthetic precursors to 
the Berlin School.?° That I resist the temptation of doing so, however, 
is not merely due to lack of space. Rather, notwithstanding a number 
of aesthetic strategies that clearly link their work to that of many Berlin 
School filmmakers, I think that foregrounding this aesthetic connection 
risks obscuring what I consider the more fundamental difference between 
Farocki and Bitomsky, on one hand, and the Berlin School filmmakers, 
on the other: the fact that the former not only respond to a different 
Germany than the latter but also do so based on a different sense and 
experience of the political. Whereas Farocki’s and Bitomsky’s political 
“consciousness” is clearly grounded in the circumstances of the 1960s, 
the Berlin School filmmakers’ political awareness strikes me as profoundly 
affected by a sense of belatedness, of having missed or arrived too late 
for the time when politics in its more traditional, left-radical sense still 
seemed possible.?! 

Regardless of how one feels about extending the genealogy of the 
Berlin School into the preunification past, however, the label is, as oth- 
ers have observed, somewhat misleading when its scope is widened to a 
second wave of filmmakers such as Köhler (a graduate of the Hochschule 
für bildende Künste Hamburg), Hochhäusler, Benjamin Heisenberg, 
and Maren Ade (graduates of the Hochschule für Fernsehen und Film 
München), and Valeska Grisebach (who studied film in Vienna). In short, 
many so-called Berlin School directors neither hail from, nor learned their 
filmmaking skills in, Berlin (even though most of them have moved there 
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by now).2? Nor, I hasten to add, are many Berlin School films about, 
or even set in, Berlin; in fact, one of the more interesting aspects of 
these films is their willingness to encounter spaces outside of Germany’s 
urban centers. Still, the label has unquestionably become part of the daily 
vocabulary of German film critics—so much so that discussions of the 
merits of individual films are often subordinated to considerations of 
them as examples of this school. That this desingularization is something 
neither filmmakers nor more adventurous film critics are particularly fond 
of is understandable. Symptomatically, Olaf Moller claims that he did not 
include certain directors usually associated with the Berlin School in A 
German Cinema, a side series he curated for the 2007 Indie Lisboa Film 
Festival, at least partially because he did not want to perpetuate already 
existing prejudices. He points out the danger involved in pigeonholing 
these directors, citing the reception of films by Arslan, Schanelec, and 
Petzold at the 2007 Berlinale (Ferien [Vacation, 2007], Nachmittag 
[Afternoon, 2007], and Yella [2007], respectively) as having mostly been 
discussed only in relation to each other rather than as films with their 
own, individual merits.?4 

Agreeing with Möller’s concerns, I still think the label remains useful 
because it enables the description and even advocacy of a cinema that oth- 
erwise finds itself ignored by a mainstream press that is more concerned 
with the latest box office numbers than with challenging its readers to 
seek out films that actively try to reenvision what German cinema could 
become. So what are these films like? Petzold once lightheartedly linked 
their visual style to those of German soccer broadcasts from the 1970s 
(see this book’s third epigraph). More negatively, Oskar Roehler, one 
of Germany’s foremost postwall directors, and who decidedly does not 
belong to the Berlin School, characterizes these films as recalcitrant and 
stern. According to the director of melodramas such as Die Unberührbare 
(No place to go, 2000), Der alte Affe Angst (Angst, 2003), and Agnes 
und seine Brüder (Agnes and his brothers, 2004), nothing much happens 
in films such as Arslan’s Mach die Musik leiser (Turn down the music, 
1994), Schanelec’s Plätze in den Städten (Places in cities, 1998), Petzold’s 
Die innere Sicherheit (The state I am in, 2000), Grisebach’s Mein Stern 
(Be my star, 2001), Hochhäusler’s Falscher Bekenner (Low profile a.k.a. 
Pm guilty, 2005), or Köhler’s Montag kommen die Fenster (Windows on 
Monday, 2006). These films, Roehler claims, are slow and dreary, feature 
hardly any dialogue, are admired by critics—and attract only 5,000 to 
10,000 viewers.?4 Indeed, box office receipts confirm Rochler’s negative 
assessment. For instance, films such as Der Untergang, Michael “Bully” 
Herbig’s (T)raumschiff Surprise—Periode 1 (Dreamship Surprise— 
period 1, 2004), and Tom Tykwer’s Das Parfum —Die Geschichte eines 
Mörders (Perfume—story of a murderer, 2006) attracted 4.6, 9.1, and 
5.5 million theatrical viewers, respectively. Marseille was seen by 3,100, 
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Falscher Bekenner by 11,600, Heisenberg’s Schläfer (Sleeper, 2005) by 
15,900, Grisebach’s Sehnsucht (Longing, 2006) by 22,500, and Petzold’s 
Gespenster (Ghosts, 2005) by 27,200. Only Petzold’s Die innere 
Sicherheit, the winner of the German film award in 2001, and Ade’s Alle 
Anderen (Everyone Else, 2009) found a considerably broader theater- 
going audience, attracting a respectable 120,000 and 193,000 viewers, 
respectively.2> That said, with a production cost that rarely exceeds one 
million euros, most of these films reach a 12-15 percent audience-share 
during their TV screenings in Germany.?° 


The Establishment Strikes Back 


Nevertheless, it would be preposterous to suggest that the Berlin School 
has become, or is even a part of, the establishment, either in Germany 
or elsewhere. Indeed, most Germans have never even heard of these 
directors and their films. Nor, for that matter, has this group as a whole 
received unanimous critical praise. In fact, their general lack of commer- 
cial success has made them vulnerable to polemical attacks from represen- 
tatives of the German mainstream film industry and media. Writing for 
the Berlin Tagesspiegel, film critic Harald Martenstein, for instance, lam- 
basted the Berlinale premiere of Gespenster, complaining that upon view- 
ing the film he felt as if “they had locked me up again in the hell of the 
German Autorenfilm [auteur films] of the 1970s, in which protagonists 
remain meaningfully silent and each character functions as a metaphor for 
existential thrownness.”?7 Doris Dörrie, one of Germany’s best-known 
directors ever since her breakthrough film, Manner (Men, 1985), chimed 
in with the ongoing backlash against the Berlin School by accusing them 
in the German film monthly Film-Dienst of hiding too much behind film 
theory and playing it too safe, adding, “I secretly hold against them. . . 
that they do not risk enough and hide behind form. I don’t like this: to 
hide oneself behind form.”?8 And even supporters felt compelled to voice 
criticisms, as did Christina Nord when she characterized Schanelec’s more 
recent films as exhibiting a “bourgeois poetics of middle class navel gaz- 
ing” (“Notizen”) and, most recently, Suchsland, who, as a self-identifying 
supporter of the group, nevertheless found himself wondering “whether 
the ‘Berlin School’ does not already belong to the past.”?? 

But it was Giinter Rohrbach’s polemical, instantly controversial 
attack on German film critics, “Das Schmollen der Autisten,” that hit 
the German film world like a bombshell when it initially appeared in 
Germany’s leading weekly news magazine, Der Spiegel, on aforemen- 
tioned 22 January 2007. Rohrbach, an influential and successful film 
and television producer, assumed in 2003 the presidency of the newly 
founded Deutsche Filmakademie, which in 2005 took over from the 
government the awarding of the country’s most prestigious, and 
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financially most lucrative, annual film award, the Deutsche Filmpreis. 
Modeled after the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences, the 
German Film Academy controversially replaced the previous, jury-based 
selection process for determining the award winners of the German 
Film Prize with a voting process in which each of the approximately 
1,000 members of the Academy can participate. Supporters of this new 
system for determining the winners of the country’s top film prize point 
to its greater transparency and democratic process compared to the old 
system, which frequently stood accused of being too beholden to politi- 
cal interest groups; opponents, however, counter that the prize monies 
accompanying the awards (totaling 2.855 million euros in 2010) are 
public, that is, tax-based, monies, whereas as an institution the Academy 
is a private organization. 

Furthermore, critics feared that as a direct consequence of what 
some characterized as a neoliberal privatization of public resources, 
smaller film productions, which often exhibit greater aesthetic adventur- 
ousness than more expensive mainstream productions, would lose addi- 
tional ground in a national film culture that already shows little interest 
in homegrown films that neither cater to audiences’ continued inter- 
est in the country’s big historical issues (to wit: the fascist regime; the 
socialist regime; the RAF crisis) nor embrace a lowest-common denomi- 
nator entertainment aesthetic, as did those films Eric Rentschler dubbed 
“the cinema of consensus,” films that express “fantasies of a German 
Film Empire and a national German tradition” that were symptomatic 
for the postwall cultural moment during which they were released.30 
This institutional change thus relinquished one of the best opportu- 
nities for promoting lesser-known German films to a larger audience. 
It also effectively instituted the redistribution of the very public funds 
that were originally meant to promote the diversity of German film cul- 
ture; now, monies that used to support smaller production firms, such 
as the Berlin-based Schramm Film, end up subsidizing larger German 
film production companies, thus further hindering the former’s ability 
to get film projects off the ground that went against the aesthetic, nar- 
rative, and political grain of what German filmgoers traditionally expect 
of movies when paying for a ticket.?! 

Indeed, Rohrbach conceived his attack on German film critics in 
direct response to their fear that the revamping of the selection and 
voting process for the Filmpreis would further disadvantage small-scale 
but artistically progressive film productions such as Grisebach’s criti- 
cally acclaimed Sehnsucht, which did not even make it through the first 
cut of the Filmakademie’s selection process in 2007. However, in addi- 
tion to Germany’s professional film critics, whom it accuses of having 
lost the trust of their readers because “too often they sent their read- 
ers into the wrong films,” Rohrbach’s critical salvo has a second, more 
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subtly expressed target.? To establish what he considers the irrelevance 
of German film critics for the larger movie-going audience in the third 
millennium, Rohrbach points out that the same critics who lambasted 
Tykwer’s Das Parfum, a megaproduction produced by the late Bernd 
Eichinger’s Constantin Film (for which Rohrbach serves as a board mem- 
ber), had showered Grisebach’s low-budget film with effusive praise. The 
result of these critical efforts: the latter attracted less than one-half of a 
percent of the former’s theatrical audience. Rohrbach could have certainly 
made the same point with different references, but his polemical interven- 
tion occurred at the very time when a larger debate in the German feuille- 
tons raged about the fact that the selection process for the short list of the 
Deutsche Filmpreis did not result in a single nomination for Sehnsucht, 
whereas Das Parfum received eight.33 

However, that this most immediate context for Rohrbach’s publi- 
cation does not fully explain his choice of examples is hinted at when 
Rohrbach concludes by referencing another German low-budget film that 
also failed to attract a larger audience at the box office while enthusing 
German film critics: Hochhäusler’s Milchwald. Proffering his argument 
in form of a rhetorical question, Rohrbach asks, “If, as one could read, 
Milchwald ... was a masterpiece then what is Citizen Kane?” (157). In 
his essay, Rohrbach fails to mention that Hochhäusler was one of the most 
vocal critics among German filmmakers of the Filmakademie’s appropria- 
tion of the Deutsche Filmpreis.*4 It is therefore tempting to attribute this 
specific reference to the producer’s desire to take a cheap shot at one of 
his critics. Speculation aside, however, what remains undisputable is that 
both Hochhäusler and Grisebach are considered exponents of the Berlin 
School—a group of directors that at the time began to receive consider- 
able acclaim among not merely those German film critics who harbor low 
opinions of German mainstream films but also a slowly but steadily grow- 
ing group of cineastes and critics outside of Germany.*° 


Arepresentational Realism: The 
Counter-Cinema of the Berlin School 


So, how might we define, at least preliminarily, this group of filmmakers 
that seem to be a thorn in the side of the German film industry estab- 
lishment, so much so, in fact, that Petzold even claimed that they “were 
hated in a profound manner”?*° In contradistinction to the better-known 
German films of the last two decades, the films of this rather loosely con- 
figured group of filmmakers display little interest in once more revisiting 
the well-trodden grounds of preunification history; instead, as Heisenberg 
puts it, they “deal in precise ways with the reality of life” after unification 
(“Unpublished Interview”). Indeed, they share a desire to infuse German 
cinema with a new sense of reality—or better yet, a sensation of the reality 
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of the present, which, as I will argue throughout, is not the same as, 
and is indeed crucially different than, a mere Bebilderung (depiction) or 
Abbilderung (representation) of the present. Locating their smaller-scale 
stories in the present of postwall Germany, films such Arslan’s Der schöne 
Tag (A fine day, 2001), Köhler’s Bungalow, Hochhäusler’s Unter dir die 
Stadt (The city below, 2010), or Petzold’s Yella, confront audiences (and 
German audiences in particular) with new images of the country and its 
people that are narratively and aesthetically rendered to suspend viewers’ 
ability immediately to recognize, and thus to reduce to their own precon- 
ceived notions, what these films depict. Consequently, these filmmakers 
do not ask audiences to judge the representational veracity of what they 
show against a set of preformed images of Germany derived from stan- 
dardized media representations of the country; rather, the Berlin School 
films tend to force audiences to come to terms with the demand to resee 
that with which they assumed sufficient familiarity: Deutschland itself. 

If one wanted a film-historical shorthand description for the films 
of the Berlin School, one could do worse than to start by considering 
how they tend to pursue an aesthetics of reduction reminiscent of the 
films by Robert Bresson, Michelangelo Antonioni, Michael Haneke, or 
the Dardenne Brothers, as well as the second generation directors of the 
French New Wave such as Maurice Pialat, Jean Eustache, and Philippe 
Garrel, though a more contemporary filmmaker such as Thai-born direc- 
tor Apichatpong Weerasethakul has also left his mark (the ending of 
Köhler’s third feature, Schlafkrankheit [Sleeping sickness, 2011] seem- 
ingly evokes a film such as Loong Boonmee raleuk chat [Uncle Boonmee 
who can recall his past lives, 2010]). Many, though not all, Berlin School 
films are dominated by long takes, long shots, clinically precise framing, 
a certain deliberateness of pacing, sparse usage of extradiegetic music, 
poetic use of diegetic sound, and, frequently, the reliance on unknown 
or even nonprofessional actors who appear to be chosen for who they are 
rather than for whom they could be. In so doing, films such as Milchwald 
and Arslan’s Aus der Ferne (From far away, 2006) sharpen the viewer’s 
attention while effortlessly creating undramatic tensions. And cumu- 
latively, these cinematic aspects stress the characters’ spatiotemporal 
existence—the fact that unlike the films belonging to the “cinema of con- 
sensus” cycle, these films unmistakably take place in a specific time and 
place: in the here and now of unified Germany. 

Such spatiotemporal precision directs viewers’ attention to the poetic 
texture of what could easily be mistaken for an artlessly realist mise-en- 
scene. These remarkably precise films solicit audience attention so that 
our sense perceptions are made to tune in to the extraordinary qualities 
of otherwise rather ordinary lives. Many of these films, that is, themati- 
cally focus on the everyday and attempt to capture normality—though 
they do this so that in their visual intensification of normality the 
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extraordinary at the heart of everydayness emerges. And as Heisenberg 
remarks, what these films have in common is “that the camera does not 
allow the viewer to identify with the characters, but it’s not really dis- 
tancing us from them either. Instead, it creates and positions us in an 
in-between space that pulls us to and fro, ultimately holding us suspended 
in a middle space that is quite akin to the characters’ own subjectivity/ 
subject position” (“Unpublished Interview”). It is as if they intentionally 
heeded the filmmaking adage—attributed to Austrian-born director Erich 
von Stroheim by legendary French film critic André Bazin in “Evolution 
of the Language of Cinema”— “Take a close look at the world [and] keep 
on doing so” (27). Relentlessly focusing their camera on seemingly unre- 
markable events, these films exhibit a tendency to stare, thus effecting an 
alteration of that which they stare at from within the act of seeing (and 
listening) itself: the affective force immanent to the state of staring, we 
might say, effects a redistribution of the sensible—of what can be seen, 
sensed, and perceived—in the viewer. 

We should therefore not reduce these films to the documentary-like 
moniker that is so often used to describe films that call in the services of 
so-called realism. Certainly, as Hochhäusler says of Köhler’s Bungalow, 
a distinctive feature of the Berlin School films is that they allow for 
an “incursion of reality into the German film” (quoted in Rohnke, 
“School”). If anything, though, the Berlin School’s aesthetic is more akin 
to what Bazin defined as “true realism” (“Evolution,” 12): these films are 
too obviously stylized by means of camera movement and mise-en-scéne 
to be described as documenting reality. For instance, the sheer length of 
most of Schanelec’s shots in Marseille foreground the artificial choices 
that give rise to the sense of reality we feel when exposed to her images: 
reality is not just captured but rendered sensible through the effects her 
images have on the viewer. Likewise, the ambient diegetic sounds (car 
and street noises, the sounds of trees swaying in the wind) in Petzold’s 
Gespenster or Yella, which often intrigue us because of their astonishing, 
indeed eerie, clarity, do not so much declare that this is how reality is 
as provoke in us a sense of wonder about the materiality at the heart of 
the everyday. These films force viewers to confront something that is real 
enough for us but that usually remains outside of our day-to-day purview 
because of how our perceptive apparatus tends to block out such aspects 
of social reality. That is, rather than aiming to represent reality as it is, 
these films abstract from our preexisting cliché perceptions of reality in 
order to induce a different experience of it by making reality itself appear 
more intensely sensible. 

Along with this forgoing of any attempt at producing representa- 
tional (or psychological) realism comes these films’ tendency to flaneur 
with their characters, seemingly aimlessly or, perhaps better, phlegmati- 
cally, as is the case in, for example, Bungalow, Arslan’s Der schöne Tag, 
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Schanelec’s Mein langsames Leben, or Petzold’s Etwas Besseres als den Tod 
(Beats being dead, 2011). As we flaneur with the protagonists through 
often unrecognizable spaces (spaces not precoded by being endlessly 
repeated media images), we are afforded the chance to hone our abil- 
ity to sense and perceive a degree of strangeness within what otherwise 
might simply appear as the normal, mundane environment in which many 
middle class Germans dwell. In short, the Berlin School films’ ethno- 
logical gaze—which they frequently direct at in-between spaces, such as 
the border region separating Germany and Poland in Milchwald or the 
socially and emotionally transitory spaces that one frequently finds within 
German cities in most of Petzold’s work—shows contemporary Germany 
as if from the perspective of a stranger. 

Although the Berlin School does decidedly nor exhibit the tradi- 
tional characteristics of avant-garde cinema, these films’ attitude toward 
reality is akin to that of an experiment whose outcome is yet to be 
determined. These films approach the world they encounter with the 
assumption that they do not yet know what this object—or the other— 
they try to depict is. They are careful not to represent this other and 
thus reduce it to the preexisting point of view of a subject that speaks 
from a position of superior knowledge; they instead exemplarily heed, as 
Theodor Adorno puts it in Aesthetic Theory, “the primacy of the object” 
(145). They neither speak for this object nor make it speak; rather, in 
patiently engaging their objects, they create maps of the very sociopolit- 
ical, economic, cultural, and emotional forces that have paralyzed post- 
wall Germany since 1989, when the country’s most recent rollercoaster 
ride began with the heights of the fall of the Berlin wall and the coun- 
try’s subsequent unification only to end in massive unemployment and 
an attending social malaise. This depression culminated around the turn 
of the millennium in a public debate on the Germans’ unwillingness to 
“move”—to communities away from home, to different careers, to a 
different state of mind no longer beholden to the belief that the role 
of the state is supposed to be to take care of its citizens—lest the final 
remnants of the once well-functioning welfare state vanish, too. Indeed, 
it was hardly a coincidence that then German president Horst Kohler, 
formerly head of the IMF, felt compelled to admonish Germans in 2005 
to become more mobile in a speech about which the most remarkable 
aspect was that it had to be delivered to begin with; after all, one of 
his predecessors, Roman Herzog, had already famously addressed the 
German nation in 1997 with the demand that Germany needed to jolt 
itself into action. Kohler’s reiteration of Herzog’s original appeal thus 
simply yet symptomatically marked the seemingly all-pervasive paralysis 
that afflicted Germany once its unification party came to an end.?7 

The Berlin School has cinematically been responding to this nexus 
of sociocultural paralysis from its earliest efforts on. However, these films 
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do so neither by realistically representing such immobility nor by pro- 
viding viewers with sympathetic characters who manage to escape. Their 
aesthetic, as I will emphasize time and again, is not emblematic of a more 
traditional representational realism, let alone expressive of a naive form 
of political, thesis-driven, social realism. Indeed, although Ulrich Köhler 
does not pretend to speak for his colleagues in his polemical essay about 
why he refuses to make political films, we can nevertheless take these 
remarks as emblematic for the Berlin School at large. As Köhler argues 
in “Why I Don’t Make Political Films,” one of the surest ways to receive 
public funding for film productions in Germany is, Köhler posits, to make 
topical, message-driven films that package political enlightenment in sto- 
ries. Köhler derides such Lehrfilme (educational films) as the embodi- 
ment of “the aesthetic program of social-democratized cultural politics” 
(11). Against this moralistic imperative to be a conscientious filmmaker 
who uses his art for the betterment of society, Köhler mounts a near- 
Adornoesque defense of the autonomy of art, writing “art, which wants 
to be nothing but art, is often more subversive” than topical art, whose 
popularity itself is frequently an index for its affirmation of the status quo 
(12). Arguing against any form of liberal-bourgeois instrumentalization 
of filmmaking, Kohler declares, “If art is political then it is so in exactly 
this manner: it resists its appropriation for daily political and social con- 
cerns. Its strength lies in its autonomy” (12).38 Far from political acquies- 
cence, Kohler articulates here that the job of art is not to be political (qua 
content) but to produce politically. And in the case of cinema, producing 
politically today entails a (renewed) investigation of the politics of the 
image—not least because contemporary capitalist culture is, if you will, 
the lightest, most image-based economic operation to which we have ever 
been exposed. In the following chapters, I hope to illustrate how these 
directors do just this, albeit in often widely diverging ways. 

Rather than (moralistically) exercising the well-meaning yet ineffec- 
tive operations of representational realism, the Berlin School films invent 
images of mobility that render visible something that is currently absent 
in the viewers’ real social context. These films affectively confront us with 
their characters’ lived refusals to either embrace the clichéd desires of 
individual and social security or pursue the bourgeois demand for upward 
social mobility—the very demand rhetorically articulated by the German 
presidents. Yet the experimental character of their individual encounters 
with reality ensures that these films ultimately differ from each other, 
as I hope will become clear from the following analyses. This singular- 
ity ensues from the directors’ essential attitude toward their medium— 
a stance perhaps best articulated by Hochhäusler when writing that the 
“goal is a cinema that makes life more intense. Every film has to let itself 
be measured against life. It could be said: A film is an instrument in the 
process of producing reality. It is therefore part of a social context. The 
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basic question is: What is real? Each attempt at replying is a personal com- 
mitment.”°? This strongly felt sense of personal commitment to reality 
results in a cinematic attitude toward reality—one that cannot be reduced 
to aestheticism although it manifests itself predominantly through the 
films’ aesthetic registers—that rejects the very stereotypes that have domi- 
nated German cinema, as well as its postwall political discourse, for the 
last two decades. 

Instead of catering toward the familiar, these films present their audi- 
ences with new, non-preexisting images of Germany. But this imaging 
of novelty proceeds by intensifying their look at reality rather than by 
avoiding it. These films are thus involved in inventing—or at least experi- 
mentally developing—an arepresentational realism: a film style that cine- 
matically embraces, seeks out, and nonjudgmentally welcomes reality but 
does so in ways that can be considered an extension of Adorno’s often for- 
gotten late-career argument about cinema in “Transparencies on Film.” 
Putting the slightest pressure on Adorno’s comments, we might say that 
the task the Berlin School sets itself is not to create immediacy with real- 
ity but with the reality of the image, so that the depicted world becomes 
aesthetically autonomous, abstracted from empirical reality. It is, however, 
just this aesthetic abstraction from empirical reality that affords viewers an 
intensified encounter with their own social reality, as they find themselves 
confronted with the necessity to rethink the very relation between what 
and how they see. Put differently, the (hoped-for) effect of such aesthetic 
intensification of the act of seeing is to bring about a momentary suspen- 
sion of our habituated tendency to read images through the framework 
of representational realism. Or, to refer to Jean-Luc Nancy’s remarkable 
essay “The Image—The Distinct,” the aesthetic of the Berlin School films 
renders sensible—he would say “touchable”—the ontological quality 
of an image, which he defines as its pressure, animation, and emotion. 
According to Nancy, an image—including those of the cinema—does not 
signify this pressure; in this sense, an image has neither object nor inten- 
tion and is not a representation. Rather, an image is an imprint of the inti- 
macy of its passion, motion, agitation, tension, and passivity, demanding 
our regard in the double-sense of the word: as a visual and an ethical act. 
An image has more or less force but does not contain meaning for which 
it serves as a signifier. 

Yet, while all images are characterized by their force potentials or 
affects and their relations, how and to what degree they end up becoming 
actualized—and thus, with what intensity they affect viewers—depends 
on how and to what degree the cinematic manipulation to which they 
are inevitably subjected re- and overcodes, re- and deterritorializes, them. 
Thus, all images—whether in a Maya Deren or Steven Spielberg film— 
are composed of force relations, the exposure to which affects us prior 
to the arrival of any meaning one might be able to ascribe to them; they 
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always do something before their effects coagulate into repositories of 
meaning. But the degree of intensity with which viewers are affected by 
specific images largely depends on what the aesthetic strategies at work do 
with regard to the images’ immanent force relations and how exactly they 
are channeled into the context from which they were composed and into 
which they, transformed, are released again. Images are in this sense like 
seeds: the latter contain virtual yet real plants, but whether they will actu- 
ally potentialize—that is, whether a seed becomes, say, a tree—depends 
almost entirely on the ecology surrounding the seeds and how the lat- 
ter are cultivated. Likewise, images consist of virtual yet real forces, but 
whether they will actwalize their full potential—that is, whether an image 
manages to affect someone in ways that exceeds the precoded framework 
of reception and signification on which most if not all viewers habitually 
rely—depends almost entirely on the context (historical, social, cultural, 
etc.) surrounding the images and on how they are “planted” in it. 
Throughout I will argue that it is by affirming the image as image— 
as force—that the Berlin School films cinematically transform reality, forc- 
ing viewers to engage the seemingly familiar as something unfamiliar 
while never alienating us from what we see: they redistribute the sensible 
by directly working upon our nervous system, which they accomplish 
through using various aesthetic means to which these films nevertheless 
cannot be reduced. This achieved effect thus neither correlates to what 
Petzold calls in my interview with him the “cinema of identification” 
(“Cinema of Identification”) nor embraces the imperative to create dis- 
tance between image and viewer as was advocated by what some have 
denounced as “grand theory.”4° While some might consider this failure 
to create distance between the film and our perceptive apparatus another 
reason for characterizing these films as, at best, apolitical, I concur with 
Steven Shaviro that in a world in which the experience of life is dominated 
by permanent alienation, one can hardly have any faith in creating more 
alienation as an effective political solution to the problems caused by con- 
sumer capitalism.*! Instead of alienating us from their images in order to 
get out of them, the Berlin School films immerse us in their images (and 
sounds) to get us away from the clichés of reality—to affect us so that we 
may begin to resee and rehear—that is, to resense and rethink—our own 
relation to the world we all too often perceive in overly reductive ways. 
Instead of becoming (however unintentionally) a mouthpiece for the 
patriarchal, neoliberal rhetoric of Germany’s presidents, then, these films 
offer viewers sensations of what Michael Hardt and Antonio Negri, in 
their inspired interpretation of Herman Melville’s short story “Bartleby 
the Scrivener,” have theorized in Empire as “absolute refusal” of neolib- 
eral mobility (203-4). This sensation, articulated by Bartleby’s famous 
“I prefer not to” reply to any request put to him, is rendered hapti- 
cally available through an intensive filmic actualization of mobility: it is 
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precisely because so little movement occurs in many of the Berlin School 
films that the sensation of movement becomes affectively palpable at cru- 
cial moments in them. I am thinking here, for instance, of the opening 
and closing moments of Bungalow, the astonishing ending of Marseille, 
the last images of Falscher Bekenner, the moments framing Heisenberg’s 
Schläfer and Der Rauber (The robber, 2010), or for that matter countless 
points in Petzold’s entire oeuvre—all moments to which I will return in 
the following chapters. 

Although all of these films provide us with images that seemingly invite 
contemplation, their nature is nevertheless not hermeneutic, since what we 
see is always quite lucid. The question they provoke is never “What does 
this image ‘mean’?”; instead, they affectively solicit our subjection to them: 
they provoke our fascination and expose us to their sensations. In so doing, 
they establish a mimetic relation in Adorno’s sense between the depicted 
world and the reality from which the images are abstracted; instead of 
representing this reality and thus inevitably reducing it to the primacy of 
the representing subject, these films articulate an analogical similarity with 
this world, which, however, becomes possible only because they heed the 
irreducible difference of that to which their images point. It is this very 
metonymic relation that affectively expresses the cinematically fashioned 
provocation for us to move as well—to forge relations with our world so 
that the preexisting life-world reappears as strange. This making-strange of 
the familiar initiates in viewers material encounters with their worlds that 
issue forth a sense of joy and thus hope. It is as if these films were appeal- 
ing to their (German) audience to start believing in their world again rather 
than to wallow in nostalgia for a lost Eden—sugarcoated by whitewashed 
memories of life in preunified Germany—or investing their hopes in the 
false utopia promised by neoliberal demagogues. It is this production of 
a belief in this world that, it seems to me, is the precondition for bringing 
about the Deutschland that Séance makes us envision in, through, and as 
the minor temporality of the future perfect, the will-have-been immanent 
to the yet-to-come and vice versa. 


Itineraries of the Present 


By way of sending us off to exploring the oeuvres of the Berlin School 
filmmakers more systematically, I want to offer one final preliminary 
thought. If the Berlin School films have indeed a cartographic quality, 
as I suggested above, then it is important to understand the maps these 
films produce of contemporary Germany as untimely rather than repre- 
sentational. They delineate less a series of images of postwall Germany 
as it is—hackneyed impressions that would merely have the questionable 
appeal of tourist snapshots—than a network of images that, as if by acci- 
dent, emerge from within the characters’ subjective existence. Generative 
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in nature, these images do not represent a preexisting reality; they instead 
render visible aspects of social reality that are either inaccessible to, or 
simply absent from, the current “real” reality of postwall citizens. And it 
is their untimeliness that finally imbues these images with a political qual- 
ity and, in my view, lends them the status of a counter-cinema: they are 
“of” their time only insofar as they are offered up in hopes of a better time to 
come, as Nietzsche might have put it.4? The Berlin School produces films 
that are politically necessary, not because these directors make “political” 
films (i.e., message-driven films such as Michael Moore’s) but because 
they make their films politically—because their images do not so much 
pretend to represent some invisible knowledge of some “real” Germany 
offered up as indispensable insights as point to the future in hopes that 
the force of these images bears enough virtual potential for affecting yet- 
to-come moments with transformative energy, with the capacity to alter 
the very reality from within which these images initially emerged. 

This aesthetic dwelling in, and intensification of, the here and now 
prevents them from either willfully universalizing their cultural-historical 
specificity, as do, for instance, many German comedies of consensus such 
as Rainer Kaufmann’s Stadtgespräch (Talk of the town, 1995), or side- 
stepping the difficulties of the present by once again dutifully (re )turning 
to the by-now-neatly codified horrors of the past, as did the recent wave 
of Hitler-films such as Marc Rothemund’s Sophie Scholl—Die letzten Tage 
(Sophie Scholl—the final days, 2005); Dennis Gansel’s Napola (2004); 
Hirschbiegel’s Der Untergang; Roland Suso Richter’s two-part television 
event film, Dresden (Dresden: the inferno, 2006); or Max Färberböck’s 
Anonyma—Eine Frau in Berlin (A woman in Berlin, 2008). The Berlin 
School instead presents us with a passionate and innovative effort to find 
new ways of describing and analyzing the present of a country that contin- 
ues to struggle with finding its identity two decades after its unification. 
This presentism—pursued in the name of affecting the future—should 
not be considered a denial of history, as if this new generation of filmmak- 
ers turned its back on the horrors perpetuated by an earlier generation of 
Germans. Rather, the films’ insistence on discovering, and tapping into, 
the plentitude of stories available in the country’s present sheds light on 
the very conditions of possibility in today’s Germany for ethically heed- 
ing a sense of responsibility—for habituating one’s capacity to become 
response-able before the other at the very moment when the socio-psychic 
environment of Germany faces great pressures from within and without 
in form of both the economic and psychological costs of the unification 
that went anything but smoothly, and, concurrently, the brutal socioeco- 
nomic effects produced by the logic of neoliberalism, which accelerate the 
erosion of Germany’s once-celebrated social security net. 

Notwithstanding their individual differences, which I believe the 
following discussions will sufficiently emphasize, we might view the 
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Berlin School as undertaking the collective (and at times even collabor- 
ative) effort to create an itinerary of the present—including a film such 
as Barbara, which is the movement’s only film to date set in preunifi- 
cation Germany but which, as a counter-film to filmic representations 
of the GDR such as Becker’s or von Donnersmarck’s, should primarily 
be understood as being about the desires circulating through unified 
Germany in 2012 rather than as a representation of East Germany in 
1980.43 Crucially, these films create such an itinerary of the present not in 
order to deny history but to speculate about how a different future might 
be brought about. The Berlin School films produce images that invent 
new lines of flight, or arrows of thought, so that viewers may pick them 
up in order to find solutions to their individual and collective malaise by 
reseeing the problem from within their own social space—a characteristic 
that renders them “minor” in Deleuze and Guattari’s sense. By amplify- 
ing the images’ realistic concreteness to a point of abstraction, these films 
insist that such images are, precisely, politically necessary. It is through 
this process of rendering-visible that the sensation of mobility or transfor- 
mation emerges: at the most intensified moment of utter stasis is where 
things break down, where transformation—that is, the affective sensation 
of movement for which one then needs to forge linkages with the reality 
of sociocultural space—occurs. Understood this way—as attempting to 
wrestle away utopian images from preexisting social reality—the Berlin 
School films, in their often rather divergent ways, can be regarded as a 
cinema that is engaged in the difficult task of improving Germany’s reality 
in the age of postwall globalization by providing better images for it. 

If, then, one had to ascribe to the Berlin School something like a 
political program, it would be that their interventions in German film his- 
tory, and through that in the culture of Germany in the present, amounts 
to the expression of a counter-cinema—a cinema consisting of an effort 
to counter the “history” of Germany manufactured by the mainstream 
industry with recourse to a series of microhistories that cumulatively pose 
the question of who or what Germany, and thus a German nation as well 
as a German national cinema, is to begin with? Given what I just mapped 
out as the subtext for Rohrbach’s attack on German film critics, we now 
can recognize the attempt by one of the central representatives of the 
German film establishment to defend its ability, indeed presumed prerog- 
ative, to determine who gets to affect the definition of what counts as 
German national cinema and, implicitly, what images and stories end up 
representing Germany. The timing of this counter-strike by the establish- 
ment is significant. The Berlin School had just experienced what might 
be described as a long annus mirabilis (in the period between the 2005 
Cannes Film Festival and the 2007 Berlin Film Festival, about a dozen of 
their films premiered), and cineastes across the world slowly began tak- 
ing note of this new German film movement. It was at just at this point 
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that one of the establishment’s spearhead figures deployed a significant 
amount of rhetorical force in an attempt to undermine the very legiti- 
macy of any potential effort to establish a counter-definition of a German 
national cinema.** History is full of coincidences, but this does not appear 
to be one of them. The goal of the following chapters is to tease out in 
greater detail why, exactly, the establishment might have been (or might 
still be) justified in being nervous about this “minor” cinema—a cin- 
ema, however, that, when all is said and done, consists of contemporary 
German films that will last for another time to come. These films help us 
envision another Germany, one that, at some other time, will have been 
and at which someone else, at yet another time, might look and declare: 
“So, das war also Deutschland.” 


Notes 


Epigraph: Ulrich Köhler, “Why I Don’t Make Political Films,” 12. The essay was 
originally published as “Warum ich keine ‘politischen’ Filme mache,” new filmkri- 
tik 23 April 2007, http://filmkritik.antville.org/stories/1617907/ (accessed 9 
March 2011). For the section of this chapter titled “Context,” I draw on two pre- 
viously published essays: “Intensifying Life” and “22 January 2007: Film Estab- 
lishment Attacks ‘Berlin School’ as Wrong Kind of National Cinema.” 


1 See Godard’s films 2 ou 3 choses que je sais d’elle (2 or 3 things I know about her, 
1967) and Week End (1967). 


2 Ranciére, Politics of Aesthetics, 85. Ranciére’s notion of the redistribution of the 
sensible is going to play a crucial role throughout this book. Rather than being 
governed by a desire for fidelity to the letter of Ranciére’s conceptual intentions, 
however, my encounter with his work follows Gilles Deleuze’s reading strategy: 
“I saw myself as taking an author from behind and giving him a child that would 
be his own offspring, yet monstrous. It was really important for it to be his own 
child, because the author had to actually say all I had him saying. But the child 
was bound to be monstrous too, because it resulted from all sort of shifting, slip- 
ping, dislocations, and hidden emissions that I really enjoyed” (“Letter to a Harsh 
Critic,” 6). Leaving aside the already much discussed problematic sexual metaphor 
Deleuze employs here, I want to stress that his style of encounter with authors, 
filmmakers, and artists is governed by the wish to connect with what is useful in 
another’s work for his own project rather than any reverence for the other’s work 
in itself. This, however, does not mean a merely subjective interpretation on the 
work at hand, as the oft-overlooked second sentence of this passage explains. I 
see my encounter with the Berlin School films as an attempt to demonstrate what 
such a Deleuzean reading strategy can yield. 

3 Explaining Adorno’s negative dialectical inflection of the mimetic principle, 
Robert Hullot-Kentor expresses it with the formula, “You are to this what this is 
not to you” (Things beyond Resemblance, 64). 

* The film was hyped as an updating of the famous omnibus film Deutschland 
im Herbst (Germany in autumn, 1978). A project initiated by Tom Tykwer, 
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Deutschland 09 assembled various contemporary German filmmakers with the aim 
of creating “a panoramic image of the social and political situation of contempo- 
rary Germany from their individual points of view,” as the film’s website states 
(http: //deutschland09-der-film.de/index.php). 


5 I will return to the issue of translating Sehnsucht as “longing” in my discussion 
of Valeska Grisebach’s film of that name. Briefly, though, the word’s common 
translation as “longing” or “yearning” implies an object, currently absent, for 
which one yearns. While this is undoubtedly one important aspect of the German 
meaning, the word literally consists of a compound: sehnen (to long or yearn) 
and Sucht (addiction). Literally, then, the word carries the sense both of “long- 
ing for addiction” and “being addicted to (the state of) longing”—that is, being 
addicted to the affective force by which one is overcome when having Sehnsucht. 
Although the object-oriented sense of Sehnsucht carries a notion of lack (since one 
is yearning for that which one no longer has, or perhaps never had), the affective 
sense of Sehnsucht is not defined by an experience of lack but instead foregrounds 
the reality of sensation: the affective experience of Sehnsucht marks the reality of 
this sensation rather than signifying a reality that is lacking and thus only available 
through re-presentation. 


6 For the most significant engagements with the Berlin School as a movement, see 
the essays by Baute, Knörer, Patenburg, Pethke, and Rothöhler included in special 
issue 6 of Kolik (2006), which are collectively republished with updates in Eng- 
lish as “The Berlin School—A Collage.” See also Suchsland’s pioneering essay, 
“Langsames Leben, schöne Tage”; Rohnke, “The School That Isn’t One”; Nord, 
“Notizen zur Berliner Schule”; Gansera and Midding, “Kein Ort. Nirgends.”; 
Seeßlen, “Die Anti-Erzählmaschine”; Tracy, “States of Longing: Films from the 
Berlin School”; and my own essay, “Intensifying Life: The Cinema of the ‘Berlin 
School.’” 


7 For their most significant discussions of the concept of the “minor,” see Deleuze 
and Guattari, Kafka, esp. chapter 3; and A Thousand Plateaus, esp. 361-74. 
Deleuze also discusses the concept in the context of the cinema in his Cinema 2, 
esp. 215-24. 


8 The crucial quality of a “minor people” is thus not merely Derrida’s avenir (to 
come) but its Deleuzean intensification as devenir (to become). 


? For Deleuze’s reference to the novel, see Difference & Repetition, 285 and 
333n7. I return to this understanding of utopia at greater length in chapter 2. 


10 My use of constructions such as “arepresentable” and “asignifying” rather than 
“non-” is in line with Deleuze and Guattari’s thought. Whereas “non-signifying” 
or “not-representable” strongly evokes a dialectical logic of negation that never- 
theless assumes the primacy of that which it negates (to say “no” to something 
this something has to be presupposed), Deleuze and Guattari’s construction of 
“a-” expresses their insistence that there is an altogether different semiotics from 
the one expressed by the logic of signification and thus representation. In short, 
“a-” does not mean “not” in the way Deleuze and Guattari use it. For more on 
this, see chapters 4 and 5 in their A Thousand Plateaus. 


l Į will elaborate on these terms in chapter 1. 
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12 For more on the language of the virtual and the actual, both equally real, and 
of potential inhering in the virtual, see both Deleuze’s Cinema 2, especially chap- 
ters 4 and 5, and his Bergsonism, especially chapter 5. 


13 In the context of German cinema, Leander Haußmann’s Herr Lehmann (Berlin 
blues, 2003) is often considered an example ofa Westalgie film, whereas the same 
director’s earlier film, Sonnenallee (Sun alley, 1999) is frequently discussed as an 
Ostalgie film. For more on what constitutes Westalgie, see Miersch et al, Früher 
war alles besser, something of an ironic Westalgie lexicon. The literature on Ostal- 
gie is considerably more comprehensive. See, for example, Ahbe, Ostalgie. 


14 After suffering a significant setback in 2010, earning only 16.8 percent of 
the overall box office (the lowest result since 2002’s 11.9 percent), the industry 
bounced back in 2011, claiming 21.8 percent. On average, 20.4 percent of the 
total box office share went to German film productions between 2001 and 2010. 
For German box office numbers, consult the biannual publications of the FFA at 
http://www.ffa.de. For the best accounts of German cinema since unification, 
see Fisher and Prager, eds., The Collapse of the Conventional; Gras, Good Bye Fass- 
binder!, and Cooke, Contemporary German Cinema. 


15 One could argue that Fatih Akin’s films are the exception to the rule. 


16 Nicodemus, “Grosse Figuren, grosse Gefiihle.” The literature on the issue of 
“normalization” is vast. A good start is Forsberg, “The Debate over Germany’s 
Normality”; Ash, “Becoming Normal, Modern, and German (Again?)”; and Tab- 
erner and Cooke, eds., German Culture, Politics, and Literature into the Twenty- 
First Century. 


17 The French film distributor ASC used the term nouvelle vague allemande as 
early as February 2005 when promoting three films together: Henner Winck- 
ler’s Klassenfahrt (School trip, 2002), Angela Schanelec’s Marseille (2004), and 
Jan Kriiger’s Unterwegs (En route, 2004). See also Bertrand Loutte’s “Allemagne 
année 05: le nouveau cinéma allemand,” in which the author explores the nouvelle 
vague allemande in considerable detail. And on 10 November 2006, a confer- 
ence with the title “Une ‘Nouvelle Vague’ allemande?” took place at the Centre 
Culturel Franco-Allemand in Nantes, likely the first gathering that focused on this 
“new wave” of German filmmakers. 


18 For a productive account of the relationship between New German Cinema 
and contemporary German cinema, see Fisher and Prager’s introduction in The 
Collapse of the Conventional, 1-38. 


19 Worthmann, “Mit Vorsicht genießen.” We should note that the term “Ber- 
liner Schule” was already in use in the 1970s when it referred to Arbeiterfilme 
(workers’ films) such as Christian Ziewer’s Liebe Mutter, mir geht es gut (Dear 
Mother, I’m all right, 1972) or Max Willutzki’s Der lange Jammer (The long 
lament, 1973). These films are realistic, socially critical films that focus on social 
conflicts and, specifically, problems at the workplace experienced by workers and 
Kleinbiirger (the petit bourgeoisie) and, at the time, encouraged the audience 
to show solidarity with members of the lower classes. For more on the Arbeiter- 
film, see Collins and Porter, WDR and the Arbeiterfilm, and Stenz, Kampfplatz 
Kamera, esp. 47-50. 
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20 For an illuminating account of the dffb’s role in shaping the “first wave,” see 
Pethke, “Von Wellen und Schulen.” 


21 For an examination of Farocki’s influence on Arslan, Petzold, and Schanelec, 
see Kramer, “Lehrer und Mentor der Neuen Berliner Schule.” 


22 I consider the eight filmmakers I discuss in these pages the Berlin School’s 
core. Additional directors occasionally associated with the Berlin School include 
Henner Winckler (Klassenfahrt [School trip, 2003]; Lucy [2006]), Maria Speth 
(In den Tag hinein |The days between, 2001]; Madonnen [Madonnas, 2007]; 9 
Leben [9 lives, 2010]), and Pia Marais (Die Unerzogenen [The unpolished, 2007]; 
Im Alter von Ellen | At Ellen’s age, 2010]; Layla Fourie [2013]). 


23 Möller, “Das Mögliche machen, so Weiteres möglich machen.” 


24 Quoted in Suchsland, “Langsames Leben” 6. For a comprehensive analysis of 
Rochler’s oeuvre, see Abel, “Failing to Connect: Itinerations of Desire in Oskar 
Rochler’s Post-Romance Films.” 


25 Petzold himself corrected this number in my conversation with him, suggest- 
ing Die innere Sicherheit attracted closer to 200,000 viewers (“Cinema of Iden- 
tification”). Petzold’s Yella and Jerichow (2008) reached, according to producer 
Florian Koerner von Gustorf (private e-mail, 22 June 2009), 83,000 and 96,000 
viewers, respectively. These numbers helped establish him as the one Berlin School 
filmmaker with a somewhat wider audience in Germany, a status that Barbara 
(2012), which has drawn some 370,000 viewers, impressively cemented. 


26 This, at least, is what Heisenberg told me when I interviewed him in New York 
in December 2005 (“Unpublished Interview”). 


27 Martenstein, “Martenstein geht unter die Ausländer.” 
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Part I: The First Wave 


1: Thomas Arslan: Realism beyond Identity 


A small subject can provide the pretext for many profound 
combinations. Avoid subjects that are too vast or too remote, in 
which nothing warns you when you are going astray. Or else take 
from them only what can be mingled with your life and belongs to 
your experience. 


—Robert Bresson, Notes on the Cinematographer 


Arslan makes films about Germany that reveal how we are... . 
Films about “problems” start with the assumption that in the end 
the system in which they take place is in the right. Cinema as made 
by Arslan knows the hope that there is still something else. 


— Olaf Möller, “Der Traum vom anständigen Leben” 


Beginnings 


ies US BEGIN our exploration of the cinema of the Berlin School by 
turning to a filmmaker of the group’s first wave—a director who by 
virtue of his ethnic background is cast as being concerned with the repre- 
sentation of (ethnic) identity: Thomas Arslan. Arslan, born in 1962 in the 
north-central German city of Braunschweig, spent most of his formative 
years in the heavy-industry city of Essen but lived between 1967 and 1971 
in Ankara, Turkey, where he attended elementary school. His parents 
arrived in West Germany as part of the first generation of Turkish immi- 
grants who came to the country as a result of the Anwerbevereinbarung 
(recruitment agreement) West Germany had signed with Turkey in 1961 
(following the signing of similar treaties with Italy and Greece in 1955 
and Spain in 1960). During these years, West Germany was in the midst 
of its so-called economic miracle; the country’s economy was boom- 
ing to such a degree that the German population could no longer sup- 
ply a sufficiently large labor force required by the industry. In response 
to this potentially debilitating shortage in the “native” labor force, West 
Germany decided to sign these treaties in order to encourage the reg- 
ulated, legal influx of immigrant workers. However, from the point of 
view of the government, and undoubtedly of the larger population, the 
immigrant-workers were meant to be merely temporary guests of West 
Germany (hence the German word Gastarbeiter or guest worker). Yet, 
many immigrants “forgot to return,” as Fatih Akin puts it in the title 
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for his film about his immigrant parents, Denk ich an Deutschland—Wir 
haben vergessen zurückzukehren (When I think of Germany—we forgot to 
return, 2001)—a “forgetting” that continues to affect Germany’s socio- 
political discourse to this day. 

In the mid-1980s, Arslan relocated from Germany’s industrial heart- 
land in the Ruhr Valley, via a short stay in Munich where he briefly 
studied German literature, to West Berlin after his acceptance to study 
filmmaking at the dffb. Arslan’s interest in the medium was originally 
triggered when, as a teenager, he discovered directors such as Godard, 
Bresson, and Roberto Rossellini, whose films he first encountered at a 
Volkshochschulkino (adult education center cinema) in Essen; as Arslan put 
it to me, they confronted him with an overwhelming power for which he 
was not prepared (“Unpublished Interview”).! At the dffb, his teachers 
included Harun Farocki, Hartmut Bitomsky, and Peter Nestler; he even- 
tually graduated in 1992—but not before meeting, and occasionally col- 
laborating with, Christian Petzold and Angela Schanelec, the other two 
filmmakers associated with the Berlin School’s first wave. Both Petzold 
as well as his future partner, documentary filmmaker Aysun Bademsoy, 
act in Arslan’s Im Sommer—die sichtbare Welt (During summertime—the 
visible world, 1992), and Schanelec worked as the assistant to Arslan on 
this production. This collaboration among the three first-wave Berlin 
School filmmakers extended to a number of their dffb projects: Petzold, 
again with Bademsoy, features in Arslan’s Warholian 19 Portraits (19 por- 
traits, 1990) and also worked the lights; for Arslan’s Am Rand (On the 
edge, 1991), Petzold worked the sound. Arslan, in turn, worked on the 
sound and cinematography for Petzold’s Ostwärts Fernverkehrsstraße 2 
(Eastbound highway 2, 1990). Eventually Schanelec would act in a small 
role in Arslan’s Dealer (1999). 

Continuing to reside in Berlin to this day, Arslan has thus far man- 
aged to make eight features: his little known debut, Mach die Musik leiser 
(Turn down the music, 1994); Geschwister - Kardesler (Brothers and sis- 
ters, 1997), Dealer (1999), and Der schöne Tag (One fine day, 2001)—a 
loosely configured trilogy focusing on the everyday lives of young Turkish- 
Germans living in Berlin; Aus der Ferne, his travelogue-essay about 
Turkey, a country he had not visited since his elementary school days; 
Ferien, a film that, to quote Michael Sicinski’s apt description, exhibits 
“an almost Bergmanesque approach to intricate human dynamics, while 
filtering it through a lyrical, long-take style more of a piece with Arslan’s 
French or Taiwanese contemporaries than with much of the German- 
language cinema of the time”;? Im Schatten (In the shadows, 2010), an 
extremely reduced, minimalist crime genre film that evokes classics such 
as Jean-Pierre Melville’s Le Cercle Ronge (The red circle, 1970) or Un Flic 
(A cop, 1972), as well as Michael Mann’s Heat (1995); and Gold (2013), 
which follows a group of German immigrants in late nineteenth-century 
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Canada where they try to traverse rough, undeveloped terrain in order to 
reach the recently discovered gold fields in the Yukon Territory.’ 

Of these eight films, his trilogy has received by far the most atten- 
tion by film scholars and critics. This is not surprising given that the last 
ten or fifteen years have seen a surge of critical interest in a cinema of 
“double occupancy,” which according to Daniela Berghahn has “emerged 
in response to the crisis of the nation-state and the growing significance 
of multiple and often conflicting allegiances” experienced by “hyphen- 
ated” members of a nation.* Hamid Naficy has coined the term “accented 
cinema” to denote films giving voice to or depicting the lives of peo- 
ple living their lives under exilic or diasporic conditions.” And German 
cultural critic Georg Seeßlen appropriated the French term métissage to 
describe films depicting life in two cultures, asking where the home is 
for this culture of métissage and arguing that it must be found, indeed 
invented, through, for example, the cinema. Without desiring to dis- 
count the important insights these texts provide, part of my argument 
is nevertheless that such concepts—hyphenated, accented, hybrid, etc.— 
remain thoroughly rooted in an identitarian logic that posits the notion 
of identity as an essentialist a priori although these critical interventions 
are meant to target the reductive force of conceptual frameworks such as 
ethnic or national identity. Arslan’s cinema, I think, is in need of being 
wrested away from its almost total reduction to the question of ethnic 
identity and its representation in order to shed new light on his oeuvre’s 
aesthetics and politics—indeed, to draw out the politics of aesthetics and 
the aesthetics of politics underlying and expressed by his films that ulti- 
mately create a particular affinity of Arslan’s films with those of his Berlin 
School colleagues. 

In the first two decades of his career as a professional filmmaker, 
Arslan’s output, like that of Schanelec and to a somewhat lesser degree 
of Petzold, has been more like a steady trickle than a jet of water—a fact 
worth noting not least because it marks the particular circumstances 
governing filmmaking in Germany. With few exceptions, no German 
film production can get off the ground without first acquiring financial 
support from German television, especially the tax-based national net- 
works, ARD and ZDF—and this dependency on the German television 
networks greatly affects German cinema culture.” Still, it is part of my 
argument throughout this book that the filmmakers associated with the 
Berlin School have, on average, done a far better job than their peers 
at working within these production circumstances without compromising 
their aesthetic vision significantly. Arslan’s career, for example, has largely 
been enabled by the regular support he received from the ZDF, which has 
coproduced all of his features to date. His debut, Mach die Musik leiser, 
was produced for the ZDF’s art-film niche, Das kleine Fernsehspiel (the 
small television play) by virtue of what Arslan considers a stroke of luck 
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(“Unpublished Interview”). According to him, he had screened his grad- 
uation film, Im Sommer, to a meeting of television Redakteure (editors) 
who were scouting for new talent. At forty-one minutes the most sub- 
stantial of his student films, Im Sommer, shot in color on 16mm, focuses 
on a young man who “is bored with everything, so [he tries] to do less 
and less.”® Partially reminiscent of Alexandre (played by New Wave icon 
Jean-Pierre Léaud) in second generation French New Wave director 
Jean Eustache’s La Maman et la Putain (The mother and the whore, 
1973), Arslan’s protagonist appears to be an unemployed intellectual who 
sponges off of his girlfriend with whom he lives. Arslan’s graduation effort 
tells a story that might very well have reflected the conditions of his own 
life at the time: unsure of what to do with his life and frequently lost in his 
own thoughts, the unnamed protagonist spends his days strolling around 
his local neighborhood in Berlin, frequenting cafes, occasionally engaging 
acquaintances in philosophical discussions, and avidly reading (in his apart- 
ment we see books such as Friedrich Engels’s Die Rolle der Gewalt in der 
Geschichte [The role of violence in history, 1888]; German literature’s late 
enfant terrible Rolf Dieter Brinkmann’s only novel, Keiner weiß mehr [No 
one knows more, 1968]; a German-language copy of legendary French 
director Jean Renoir’s autobiography, My Life and My Films [1974], as well 
as Louis-Ferdinand Céline’s Voyage au bout de la nuit [Journey to the end 
of the night, 1932]), Eustache’s La Maman et la putain, and a book by 
infamous German artist-provocateur Joseph Beuys). 

While one might be inclined to agree with Arslan’s own view of Im 
Sommer as being a bit “too pretentious” (“Unpublished Interview”), I 
nevertheless want to make the case for the film’s importance as the direc- 
tor’s first fully sustained effort to find objective means for dramatizing 
(or, given the essentially dedramatizing strategies with the help of which 
the film is staged, perhaps better: for rendering sensible) a protagonist’s 
hypersubjective state of mind—a cinematic endeavor that would continue 
to preoccupy Arslan for the next two decades and is particularly pro- 
nounced in films such as Dealer, Der schöne Tag, and Im Schatten, but also 
in Ferien and Gold, even though the last two films, unlike the others, do 
not focus on a single protagonist. Even more importantly, the film, shot 
in a series of static long takes that in elliptical fashion sketch the protago- 
nist’s drifting, purposeless life, is of interest for us today precisely because 
it is one of Arslan’s earliest efforts to depict the lives of those to whom 
hardly anything unusual happens. As is the case, too, for his prior black- 
and-white short film, Risse (Cracks, 1989)—whose young male protago- 
nist the film observes while he does not much more than play his guitar, 
ponder which movie to see, and occasionally meet a friend—Im Sommer 
appears informed by Bresson’s admonishment, quoted as this chapter’s 
first epigraph, to “avoid subjects that are too vast or too remote” and to 
focus on that which “belongs to your experience.” 
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Arslan will continue heeding Bresson’s advice throughout his career: 
in Mach die Musik leiser, where we follow a group of youth (almost all 
played by nonprofessional actors) who find themselves on the cusp of 
adulthood but who do not yet have a clear plan about what they might 
want to do with their lives; in his Berlin trilogy in which we encounter 
various Turkish-German characters who mostly live boring, uneventful 
lives (even Can’s [Tamer Yigit] drug-dealing life in Dealer is character- 
ized by an exceedingly monotonous daily routine); in Ferien, where not- 
withstanding the death of the family’s matriarch and the revelation of an 
extramarital affair—neither event unusual as such—the characters’ lives 
appear stuck in their very ordinariness; and even in Im Schatten, a crime 
film in which the very stoicism with which the protagonist, Trojan (Misel 
Matičević), pursues his goal gives us the impression that his main interest 
lies precisely in keeping things as uneventful as feasible.? Arslan shares 
this focus on the ordinary—on subjects that are neither too vast nor too 
remote from actually lived experience of both director and (ordinary) 
viewers—with his Berlin School colleagues. But beyond this thematic 
focus common to all of Arslan’s films, regardless of the protagonists’ 
ethnicity, class background, or age, what emerges in Im Sommer for the 
first time in a rather self-reflexive manner are what I consider two cen- 
tral aspects of the director’s cimematic interests: (1) the issue of visibility 
named by the film’s title (the visible world), including the crucial ques- 
tions of what is and is not visible and how something becomes visible or 
not; and (2) the question of transformation the film explicitly addresses 
when the protagonist quotes aloud from a book that we see him read 
that “There is nothing extraordinary to my life. But it is being transformed 
by how I think about it.”! Perhaps the central quotation in a film full 
of intertextual references to the cinema, literature, and music, this state- 
ment, emphasized by the close-up of the protagonist’s face as he is speak- 
ing, clearly expresses his attitude toward his life—one that hostile observes 
might denigrate as being characteristic of a Gammler (slacker or drop-out) 
who is too lazy to participate in, for example, the efforts to rejuvenate 
Germany’s sputtering economy at a time when its unification process began 
to reveal itself as more costly than chancellor Helmut Kohl had misled 
Germans to believe during the months leading up to unification. 

But with the benefit of hindsight, we can now also detect a pro- 
grammatic purpose in the use of this quotation. One of Arslan’s films’ 
most remarkable aspects is that they observe the more or less mundane, 
ordinary lives of his protagonists so intensely—an intensity generated 
by both the visual staging of the mise-en-scéne and his use of sound, as 
well as the fact that his characters are predominantly examples of what 
Deleuze describes as “seers” (Cinema 2 xi) in the cinema of the Italian 
Neorealists, characters who relate to their environment as observers rather 
than agents—that his films do not merely represent this ordinariness but 
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render this ordinariness sensible for the viewer. As a result, the very notion 
of transformation that the quotation posits as the outcome of a particular 
way of thinking—of a particular attitude that manifests itself precisely in 
how one thinks about the ordinariness of one’s life—ends up being affec- 
tively impressed upon the viewer’s nervous system. Thus, in an oeuvre 
characterized predominantly by stasis, change—transformation, becom- 
ing—nevertheless turns out to be of utmost importance, given that Im 
Sommer explicitly configures change as resulting from a style of thinking 
(“how one thinks”) and, by implication, of filming: that is, from zesthet- 
ics. As I will explain below—and will continue to insist on throughout 
this book—such an aesthetic conceptualization of change should not be 
confused with a quintessentially apolitical attitude. Rather, what is being 
affirmed here is the affective force ontologically inhering in the political, 
at least if we are willing to follow Ranciére in conceptualizing politics as 
being first and foremost a matter of distributing and redistributing the 
sensible—as that which can and cannot be seen, perceived, and sensed. 
The political, Ranciére argues, is the result of a process of partitioning 
the realm of the sensible, a process that assumes different outcomes at 
different historical junctures. It is this desire to engender such a redis- 
tribution of the sensible—and to participate in the struggle over visibil- 
ity—that makes Arslan’s cinema a supreme example of the Berlin School 
and its tendency to function as a counter-cinema, not just in relation to 
mainstream German film and television productions but also in relation 
to an attitude toward Germany’s so-called Leitkultur (a term denoting 
a monocultural view of Germany) that all too often negotiates sociopo- 
litical problems by beginning and ending with the assumption that in the 
end the system of (increasingly neoliberal) representational democracy 
is in the right, as German film critic Olaf Möller puts it in the second 
epigraph to this chapter.!! Conversely, notwithstanding the differences 
among the filmmakers associated with this group, it is precisely this polzti- 
cal attitude that can finally be said to lend this group more coherence 
than does either the actual or merely presumed predominance in their 
films of particular formal aspects such as the long take and precise framing 
or, for that matter, the fact that they all live in Berlin. 


Redistributing the Sensible 


Given this description of Im Sommer, it might perhaps not be surprising 
to learn that all but one of the Redakteure present at the screening of 
the film disliked it. Luckily for Arslan, however, the film intrigued Sibylle 
Hubatschek-Rahn, who worked for Das kleine Fernsehspiel, which at the 
time was perhaps the single most influential niche programming for non- 
mainstream films in Germany.! Arslan ended up making Mach die Musik 
leiser as part of a series of films the ZDF screened with the intention, 
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according to Hans-Dieter Seidel, to intervene in what was at the time an 
ongoing discussion about the seeming disinterest of youth culture in pol- 
itics (“Ruhelosigkeit als Sillstand”).13 Addressing the overriding motto 
the ZDF proclaimed for these films—“Denen ihr Spiel nicht spielen” 
(Not to play their games)—Mach die Musik leiser again exhibits Arslan’s 
interest in observing young adults who are in the process of trying to find 
an identity for themselves and figure out what to do with their adult lives. 
This interest certainly reflects Arslan’s own situation at a time when he 
had just graduated from the dffb but had not yet established himself as a 
professional filmmaker. Indeed, one of the criticisms that would eventu- 
ally be levied against many Berlin School films, especially against those by 
the directors of the second wave, is the allegedly limited horizon of expe- 
rience—i.e., mostly that of adolescents and young adults—that these films 
offer their predominantly adult viewers.!4 But what makes Arslan’s gener- 
ally neglected debut interesting is that it resists the obvious temptation 
of translating the initial idea—not to play their game—into the worn-out 
clichés of adolescent rebellion (violence, drugs, etc.) and instead molds it 
into the filmic expression of an overwhelming experience of stasis. 

As we observe a sundry group of high school friends negotiate their 
weekly allowances with their parents, engage in tentative relations with 
the opposite sex, attend a heavy metal concert, watch Sam Raimi’s Evil 
Dead II (1987), hang out at discos, cafes, and their parents’ apartments, 
attend school, and keep traversing the working-class spaces of Essen by 
foot and by train, we sense that these young men and women are over- 
whelmingly affected by a lack of mobility even though they find them- 
selves at a crossroads in their lives, a moment defined by transition and, 
presumably, movement. The film, however, does not encourage viewers 
to judge this palpable sense of stasis permeating the protagonists’ monot- 
onous lives; the film does not oppose to their stasis a rhetoric of mobility, 
of the sort that would soon be explicitly promoted by the highest repre- 
sentatives of German politics in order to encourage Germans to get on 
board with neoliberal ideas and ideals of maximum workplace flexibility. 
Quite the contrary: the film cinematically encourages us to participate in 
the young men and women’s lack of orientation and take seriously their 
inability to articulate clearly a (positive) vision for their own lives—an 
inability that derives not from a lack of caring on their part but from the 
difficulty of reframing the point of view through which they behold the 
circumstances of their lives. The task—performatively exemplified by the 
film’s formal means—is precisely to redistribute the realm of the sensible 
so that new forms of participation become available in the first place. 

What stands out in the film’s depiction of the lives of these youth 
on the verge of adulthood is that Arslan goes out of his way to provide 
us with images of a city German viewers hardly ever get to see on the 
small or big screen because of its presumed lack of glamour, especially 
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when compared to Germany’s more famous cities such as Munich, Berlin, 
Frankfurt, Hamburg, Diisseldorf, or even Cologne and, after unification, 
also Dresden and Leipzig. Indeed, Arslan’s interest in precisely delineat- 
ing the spaces within which his protagonists dwell is pronounced in all of 
his films and is, cinematically speaking, an effect of the fact that in most of 
his films his camera takes its time to show the characters walking (or, as is 
the case in Im Schatten, driving) through parts of a city one usually does 
not find on postcards. In an interview with Gabriela Seidel, Arslan himself 
confesses to his predilection for showing how someone moves from one 
location to another—a predilection that results, as another critic puts it, in 
the production of a “topographical realism.”!? Although Arslan’s camera 
becomes more mobile as his career develops—Der schöne Tag, for exam- 
ple, has an entirely different rhythm than Dealer not just because Deniz 
(Serpil Turhan) moves considerably more than Can but also because of 
how Arslan films their respective movements—the director frequently 
positions the camera on a tripod to expose us in a static, unflinching man- 
ner to unpicturesque frames through which one or more characters walk 
transversally from one offscreen space to another. 

For example, Mach die Musik leiser features about half a dozen of 
such or similar setups. The film’s first scene, after introducing us to 
Florian (Andreas Böhmer), Frank (Marco Germund), and Andy (Andy 
Lehmann) as they sit outside on a set of concrete steps while wonder- 
ing what to do, spends about twenty seconds depicting how they move 
in and out of a static frame as they walk parallel to a train track. And 
later on, when Florian slowly walks with Anne (Laura Tonke) away 
from their group of friends, which had gathered on the grassy fields 
underneath an autobahn bridge, Arslan depicts their largely silent walk 
through the nondescript landscape by using a continuous, eighty sec- 
ond tracking shot that ends only when the tracking suddenly stops and 
allows the couple to walk out of the frame while the camera continues 
filming the landscape to which the two characters have not paid any 
discernible heed; it is as if Arslan wanted to suggest that we have not 
yet paid enough attention to the environment because we have focused 
too much on the couple’s walk itself, hoping that we would become 
witness to a significant interaction between them that would give us 
a hint at their possible romantic future. The camera’s insistence on 
its autonomy—that it is beholden neither to the human movement in 
the frame nor to our habituated expectations of how a scene with two 
potential young lovers should play out—forces us to readjust the frame- 
work through which we just perceived these eighty seconds; as a result 
of the camera’s assertion of its autonomy, we take note of what else was 
always already in the image but remained invisible, imperceptible, to us 
because of how our enculturated experience with narrative conventions 
has framed our capacity to see, perceive, and sense. 
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We can find similar scene setups in all of Arslan’s films. One of the 
most interesting, perhaps, occurs in his travelogue about Turkey, Aus der 
Ferne, a film Arslan shot on 35mm with a crew of three.!® Traversing 
the country of his parents from Istanbul in the western, “European” 
part of Turkey all the way to the far eastern Kurdish regions, Arslan’s 
documentary-essay works largely without language (the exception being 
the director’s occasional offscreen voice-over providing us with the most 
bare-bones factual information). Each major sequence begins with a care- 
fully framed shot through a windowframe showing us little more than 
a glimpse of the Bosporus, the outside walls of other houses, or some 
streets; beyond the content of the image, however, this shot setup also 
confronts us with the material reality of the mise-en-scéne’s constructed 
point of view itself. The serialized repetition of this introductory shot for 
the film’s major sequences reminds us that Arslan’s gaze is not a natural- 
izing but, rather, a constructive one: we witness how the camera is in the 
process of forging images. 

Two-thirds into the film, for example, when we have traveled far into 
the eastern hinterland of the country, Arslan sets up his camera in the 
middle of a dirt road, thus revealing without commentary something 
about the relationship between the Turkish state and its Kurdish popula- 
tion. In the distance we hear the sound of rhythmic drums and soon we 
see a group of children. For the next three minutes, the camera remains 
stationary, patiently awaiting the group’s arrival. When the boys and girls 
finally get close enough to Arslan’s lens, our curiosity about these chil- 
dren has come to a peak: given how far east we are, viewers are hard- 
pressed not to be surprised by the sheer diversity of this group: some wear 
school uniforms, others jeans and t-shirts, still others casual clothing— 
but no headscarves in sight! The looks of these children do not differ in 
any significant ways from those of other children the film has observed on 
its way to this eastern Turkish village, a fact that without a doubt counters 
many German preconceptions about Turkish society and its presumed 
lack of diversity. For a brief moment, the group marches in place, with the 
young conductor almost blocking out the lens’s view, and then recom- 
mences its movement, with the group passing the camera both on the left 
and right and some children having fun looking into the camera or acting 
for its gaze. 

Indeed, in so many ways this three minute scene, which ends only 
after the last of the children has passed the camera and we notice that a 
few adults have now appeared on the horizon, provides us with a min- 
iature version of the film’s ninety minutes: like the rest of the film, this 
scene is shot with an essentially unmoving camera (even when Arslan does 
move the camera in the film, it is in slow back-and-forth panning move- 
ments that are barely perceptible); it relies on the form of the long take, 
but any documentary objectivity is purposefully undermined by the shots’ 
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sheer duration as well as by the camera’s immobility. It is further under- 
mined, perhaps accidentally, by the subjects of the gaze who respond to 
the camera’s abnormal interference in their daily lives. These long takes 
usually begin in response to something of interest—a sound, a move- 
ment, an event, etc.—and seemingly end at random, not necessarily when 
the object of initial interest disappears but often moments later, and at 
times even long before. 

Just as the camera’s real-time capturing of Anne and Florian’s walk 
in Mach die Musik leiser reveals nothing of significance (if by significance 
we mean something that advances a narrative), so here, too, the cam- 
era spends an inordinate amount of time imaging something that could 
have easily been depicted in a few seconds. Yet in these and other cases 
throughout Arslan’s oeuvre, the point of the image made is precisely 
not to inform us of specific content but to test what happens after that 
moment when information has been disseminated to and understood by 
the viewer. In other words, the realist quality of all these shots—their 
emphasis on real locations and real people either enacting a role or “being 
themselves” as in Aus der Ferne or, for that matter, professional actors 
realistically enacting their characters as they do in Ferien—undergoes an 
immanent transformation. Whereas at first they function as examples of 
representational realism that appear easily legible to us (at least to view- 
ers honed on what we commonly take to be realist images), the images, 
accompanied by original sound, imperceptibly begin to confront us with 
their own reality—a reality that does not reside in the content of the 
images but affectively emerges out of their durational quality, as a result 
of the temporal pressure Arslan’s camera puts on the otherwise relatively 
unremarkable, seemingly transparent content of the image. Note, how- 
ever, that this is not a matter of the film telling us to look elsewhere, as if 
that which is in the frame does not deserve our engaged, intense regard; 
rather, the film makes us look more precisely at the same content in order 
to subject us to its enframed existence. It means to force us to see, per- 
ceive, and sense it anew, perhaps in the utopian hope that something else 
becomes sensible to and for us in and about the very same content. In 
short, this filmmaking technique has but little to do with replacing one 
representation with another (as is often demanded by identity-driven 
arguments that locate a film’s politics and political efficacy in the degree 
to which a film does justice to the real lives of this or that identity); rather, 
Aus der Ferne along with his other films pursue a logic of intensity: they 
do not accept that filmic politics are a matter of choosing the “right” 
content or “right” way of representing it but, rather, they assert that the 
political (in Ranciére’s sense that I will elaborate below) is first and fore- 
most a matter of ensuring that the very same image becomes different to 
itself through the insisting gaze of the camera, which, in turn, works on 
our sensations. 
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Crucially, however, Arslan’s filmmaking has nothing to do with a 
“pedagogical” cinema; it is not driven by an Aufklärungsdrang (the urge 
to enlighten), for such an urge presupposes the generalizable validity of 
one’s own point of view about a profilmic reality that it subsequently 
proceeds to shape accordingly. Arslan’s cinema does the opposite, for it 
is invested in taking seriously the question of change, as argued above. 
Doing so necessitates that one’s habit of taking for granted the validity 
of one’s own point of view is itself denied, or in any case suspended, in 
order to be examined. Arslan’s stated motivation for shooting Aus der 
Ferne—namely, sich ein Bild zu machen (to make oneself a picture)—in 
fact demands that he put into question how such images are made in the 
first place.!7 

The effects of this specific aesthetic attitude are to intervene in the 
realm of the sensible in ways that are analogous to Arslan’s debut feature, 
notwithstanding the two films’ topical differences. Like his travelogue, so 
Mach die Musik leiser subtly reveals the emergence of a redistribution of the 
sensible that is based on, and has as its consequence an altered conception 
of, politics as such. In this film, such alteration is marked by its refusal—on 
the level of both narrative content and cinematic staging—to tempt view- 
ers with the well-trodden mechanisms of representationalist, identity-based 
politics. As mentioned before, Mach die Musik leiser observes its youthful 
protagonists as they struggle to forge their own identities. Crucially, how- 
ever, the film neither narrates a successful resolution to their struggle nor 
positions viewers in relation to it through a logic of identification: at no 
time are we invited to assume that we are “like” the characters or that they 
will eventually turn out just “like” us. The realist quality of these charac- 
ters precisely does not result from or reside in their relatability as under- 
dogs rebelling against the “man”; rather, their realist quality emerges from 
and manifests itself through how Arslan confronts us with their existence as 
embodiments of what Ranciére calls “dissensus.” Dissensus, he explains, 
is “another kind of relation between sense and sense, a supplement that 
both reveals and neutralizes the division at the heart of the sensible”; dis- 
sensus “is not a conflict; it is a perturbation of the normal relation between 
sense and sense” (“The Aesthetic Dimension,” 3). What dissensus does, 
according to Ranciére, then, is not to dialectically oppose the “normal” 
relation of sensation, which would merely perpetuate the very logic respon- 
sible for this existing relation, but to add an altogether different one—one 
that stages “an excess, a supplement that brings about a more radical way 
of seeing the conflict” (3). By disrupting the structuring logic responsible 
for the existing partitioning of the realm of the sensible, dissensus neutral- 
izes the effectiveness of the framework through which we are made to per- 
ceive, thus affording us the opportunity to see the existing conflict in more 
radical ways. Neutralization, then, is a staging, an aesthetic intervention in 
the realm of the visible, the perceptible, and the sensible: to make us see, 
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perceive, and sense the pacified (dialectically staged) conflict in more radi- 
cal, apacifying ways. 

It seems to me that Arslan’s debut feature participates in this neutral- 
ization of traditional conflict by not having his characters go through the 
standard motions of rebellion; instead, it is How Arslan stages the protago- 
nists’ being and their relation to their surroundings that allows for the 
emergence of a supplement—not so much in the diegetic world as on the 
affective level of our perception and sensation by virtue of how the world 
is presented to us as realistic without reducing this realism to the imme- 
diately recognizable. The realistic quality of the film and its protagonists 
can no longer be reduced to a realism grounded in a specific identity 
represented by the film, and that as such can be pitted against another, 
thereby perpetuating the very structure of the partitioning of the sensible 
that causes the assumption of such identities in the first place. 

In order to make manifest the characters’ realism as, if you will, a 
realism without reality—i.e., a realism that aesthetically assumes an 
autonomous force that cannot be codified into recognizable forms that 
have existence in reality and against which the film’s realism would sub- 
sequently be judged—the film blocks any simplistic territorialization of 
the characters onto the plane of (armchair) sociology or psychology that 
would merely confirm the viewers’ very assumptions in approaching a 
film about youth not wanting to play their game. This refusal to frame the 
problem in such familiar ways is one of the main mechanisms by which 
the film manages to affect our perception of the world in ways that effect 
a mutation of our perception from within the realm of realism; because of 
this, it works on our preconceptions about and perception of what mani- 
fests as realistic. 


Strange How Everything Changes 


What I want to zoom in on with regard to Arslan’s cinema is how 
Ranciére’s conception of politics demands that one theorize politics as 
something operating beyond the logic of identity, beyond, that is, an act 
executed “in the name of” this or that already existing identity (the peo- 
ple, the nation, this or that ethnicity, etc.). Politics, according to Ranciere, 
names those acts of subjectification that drive a wedge into society, that 
separate it from itself by means of a challenge to the existing partitioning 
of the sensible—that is, the partitioning of an allegedly natural order of 
bodies, structures, and relations. Politics is thus a matter of aesthetics; it 
has its own aesthetics. “Aesthetic politics,” as Ranciére argues, “always 
defines itself by a certain recasting of the distribution of the sensible, a 
reconfiguration of the given perceptual forms” (Politics of Aesthetics, 63). 
Aesthetics, thus, is precisely not reducible to, or even a matter of, content 
(and thus not of matters of identification and representation). 
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From this conception of politics follows, then, that dissensus—that 
which performatively effects a transformation in the world of the sen- 
sible—is an expression of an immanent logic that, in accordance with 
Ranciere, I want to insist on calling “aesthetics”: an expression of affec- 
tive modulation that occurs on the micro, presubjective level because 
“neutralization” directly acts upon and intervenes in the realm of the 
sensible—without any recourse to the detour of mediation (signification, 
representation). Aesthetics is not the other to politics nor is it outside its 
realm but, rather, it names the force that immanently actualizes politics’ 
virtual potential. Consequently, one cannot presume to be familiar with 
such an intervention’s result precisely because the result of such a modu- 
lation is an event—something that can be neither anticipated nor ignored, 
but that comes into being and has existence only through and in its 
effects. Differently put, dissensus, the bringing about of transformation 
or change, in the end is a matter of force, of becoming, and as such is the 
strangest, though not necessarily scarcest, phenomenon. And in my view, 
one of Arslan’s great achievements is precisely that his cinema dramatizes 
this very strangeness of change. It works with a conception of change that 
does not concede the alleged existence of an a priori epistemological or 
ontological identity against which change would logically have to be mea- 
sured; in so doing, these films cumulatively call for a reconceptualization 
of the political at the very moment when the tools of traditional leftist— 
read: identity-based—politics appear to be faltering. 

I am stressing this point because I want to take seriously the fact that 
the scholarly conversation about Arslan’s work has been very much domi- 
nated by the question of change—of whether or not his films, especially 
those of his Berlin trilogy, mark a break or change in German cinema’s 
representation of people of Turkish descent. For example, Barbara Mennel 
ends her discussion of transnational auteurism and ghettocentrism in 
Fatih Akin’s Kurz und schmerzlos (Short sharp shock, 1998) as well as 
Arslan’s Geschwister and Dealer with the question of whether “the spatial 
politics of these films depart from earlier portrayals of Turkish identity 
and suffering in Germany.” Rob Burns perceives a “shift from a ‘cinema 
of the affected’ to a ‘cinema of hybridity.’”” And Deniz Göktürk puts forth 
perhaps the most strongly formulated thesis, arguing that Geschwister 
“signals a new mode of depicting immigrants and their hybrid offspring” 
and that this “shift in the representation of migrants corresponds with 
recent trends” in how theoretical accounts of migration “have come to 
appreciate the migrant as a ‘modern metropolitan figure.’” Disagreeing 
with this view, Jessica Gallagher for her part claims that contrary to what 
she takes to be Göktürk’s overly optimistic assessment of Arslan’s repre- 
sentation of immigrants, a closer analysis of at least the first two films of 
his trilogy reveals how the protagonists “continue to struggle with the 
same or similar problems as their predecessors in the Gastarbeiterkino.” 18 
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Intriguingly, it appears that Arslan’s immigrant trilogy itself explic- 
itly dramatizes the central conflict of this debate—of whether or not his 
films mark a significant change in the way German cinema depicts immi- 
grants of Turkish descent—when, at the end of Dealer, Can’s voice-over 
declares that it is “seltsam, wie sich alles ändert” (strange, how everything 
changes) at the very moment when he, presumably, finds himself behind 
bars for drug possession. Rather than following both Gallagher and Burns 
in arguing that “in reality nothing has changed” for Can because “his 
freedom of action was essentially no less restricted in his urban environ- 
ment than it is now in his real prison” (Gallagher, 348; Burns, 373), 
I want to suggest that we take Can at his word and think through the 
strangeness of how everything changes. That is, against the standard schol- 
arly framing of Arslan’s work I want to push further on my initial remarks 
about Arslan’s early career and argue for the need to rethink Arslan’s 
entire oeuvre by foregrounding that his filmmaking has always been inter- 
ested in investigating moments of change, of transformation. However, 
Arslan’s career-long interest in transformation is less driven by a desire 
to represent change than to forge it, not least because change itself and 
the process of how it comes about— “wie sich alles andert”—is inherently 
strange. Change is not actually knowable and thus representable as such 
because it is effected on the micro, presubjective level; it performatively 
actualizes at a moment when an affective threshold is being crossed—at 
the moment when a body is affected in such fashion that its capacity for 
action increases or decreases. 

Perhaps surprising for a cinema that constitutes one of the supreme 
examples of the aesthetic of the long take—which it shares with many, 
though not all, Berlin School films—Arslan’s cinema takes the question 
of transformation more seriously than films that are ostensibly more 
obviously “political” precisely because his films encounter the process of 
becoming as a fundamentally aesthetic process. And one important way 
in which Arslan’s arepresentationalist approach to the question of change 
manifests itself is in his refusal to reduce his protagonists to their (alleged 
or assumed) identities—that is, to who they “are.” 

Indeed, the few characters—perhaps especially in Geschwister and to 
increasingly lesser degrees in Dealer and Der schöne Tag—who seem to 
have settled on an identity for themselves have done so for reasons that 
ultimately have little to do with a positive affirmation of a particular iden- 
tity, let alone because the films affirm such identitarianism as positive or 
desirable; any (seeming) affirmation of an identity instead results simply 
from a lack of options. This is most prominent in the case of Erol (Tamer 
Yigit) in Geschwister, of all the characters populating Arslan’s work, he 
most assertively lays claims to a clear-cut identity—as Turkish. He does so, 
however, largely because he has allowed himself to be pushed into a cor- 
ner, owing seemingly everyone some money, so that he feels that serving 
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his military service in Turkey (which he could easily escape as long as he 
does not actually set foot on Turkish ground) offers him an escape route 
to elude his creditors. Notably, the film does not offer us insight into why 
Erol is in this predicament. Neither suggesting that it was his own doing 
(“You’re to blame”), nor that the German culture made him go down 
this road (“They’re to blame”), nor, finally, demanding that viewers 
themselves take responsibility through soliciting empathy and guilt (“I’m 
to blame”), Geschwister instead maps out the various effects of a prior dis- 
tribution of the sensible (which took place offscreen, so to speak). If the 
three siblings, Ahmed (Savas Yurderi), Leyla (Serpil Turhan), and Erol, 
embody three options for how people of Turkish descent can live their 
lives in Germany—as a bourgeois in the case of Ahmed who might go to 
university and thus move socially upward; as a menial worker in Leyla’s 
case who works as a seamstress; and as a criminal in Erol’s case—then the 
film’s point is that all three options, which hardly differ from those the 
youth in Mach die Musik leiser have, are effects of the same partitioning. 
As Ekkehard KnGrer observes, the problems facing the siblings have less 
to do with their status as German-Turks than with love, with how to get 
through the day, with friendships, jobs, and the fact that one has hopes 
for one’s life without really being able to formulate them (“Review of 
Geschwister/Kardesler” ). What the film does is observe the various mani- 
festations of this hope in order to render sensible that which cannot be 
seen, i.e., the process of partitioning that frames these manifestations as 
hope, so that this process may be neutralized—not diegetically by the 
characters but extradiegetically: by us. This is a far more radical articula- 
tion of political hope than might be located in a politics of identity in 
which hope always remains dialectically beholden to that force—the exist- 
ing partitioning of the sensible—from which it hopes to escape. 

In Dealer, some of Can’s drug-dealing buddies tell him that he is 
merely a “bastard Turk” because of his German mother, yet no positive 
articulation of Turkishness is offered to supplant this purely negative, 
exclusionary identification; and in Der schéne Tag, Deniz, as Arslan puts 
it, “has other things to do than permanently worry about her identity.” 
The oft-discussed inner turmoil resulting from being torn between two 
cultures does not, according to Arslan, match her life experience.!? 
Only her mother exhibits a remnant of an investment in her identity as 
a Turkish woman when she criticizes in Turkish her exclusively German- 
speaking daughter for her noncommittal attitude toward relationships 
(the daughter had earlier that day given the boot to her German boy- 
friend): “You are too impatient. A relationship has to grow. In the 
beginning your father and I were not madly in love. But with time we 
understood each other better and better. He respected me and I him. 
That is something valuable.” However, while at first sight this does 
indeed appear to be a positive expression of cultural essentialism on her 
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part—at least positive insofar as the mother really seems to mean what 
she says about relationships, placing great value on mutual respect, being 
reasonable with each other, and taking responsibility for one another 
and the relationship—the fact that the German matriarch (played by 
Gudrun Ritter) in Ferien uses remarkably similar language when talk- 
ing with her married granddaughter, Laura (Karoline Eichhorn), who is 
having an affair, undermines any such assertion. She argues: “Somehow 
I was never able to forget your grandfather. And we didn’t even get on 
that well at first. But then we got used to one another. [I have] no time 
for sentimental nonsense.” If anything, then, what both women argue 
for might be expressive of a generational attitude but clearly not of an 
attitude based in ethnic identity. 

That Arslan’s films ultimately refuse to operate based on the 
preconstituted terms of identity is all the more important given the 
concurrent public debate about the “normalization” of the German 
nation and its people in the 1990s and early 2000s. It bears recalling 
at this stage that Arslan’s first feature was released only a few years 
after Germany’s political class settled the issue of the country’s consti- 
tution precisely by refusing to constitute the country anew, or rather, 
to refuse to constitute a unified Germany for the first time; thus, while 
there is a de jure German people, de facto the people is still missing 
due to its state of ongoing nonconstitution. The people, that is, are 
yet-to-come, a fact that necessarily affects “German” social, political, 
and cultural life, whether or not this is currently an issue explicitly 
debated in public or in the political arena.?° 

Perhaps not coincidentally, one of Arslan’s earliest efforts, Am 
Rand, provides us with images that are derived directly from within the 
nonspaces at the heart of unified Berlin, and thus Germany, at the very 
moment when the sociopolitical definition of these urbanscapes and the 
decision of what to do with them was still a matter of the future. Am 
Rand, in other words, renders visible in the most explicit manner the 
process of post-1989 Germany’s becoming, which during these moments 
was still very much an open sociopolitical process; in any case, for a brief 
moment it seemed as indeterminate as the process of deciding how to 
merge the differing architectural styles that we see facing each other 
across the wasteland of the Mauerstreifen, the strip of land on both sides 
of where the wall dividing Berlin used to be. Am Rand is thus a film, to 
put it perhaps a bit too reductively, that offers a snapshot of a country still 
in the process of finding itself, of constituting itself. The many difficult 
but also exciting questions raised by this process may no longer be part of 
the daily macro-political discourse in today’s “normalized” Germany, but 
they nevertheless continue to affect life on the micro-level. This is also 
to say that the much-proclaimed “changed” Germany is a sociopolitical 
embodiment of a process of change that has merely replaced one (less 
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favorable) identity with another (more favorable) one. But this may be no 
change at all, as Dealer suggests. 

In fact, the critical readings of Can’s statement in Dealer echo this 
problematic conceptualization of change. To declare, as do, for instance, 
Burns and Gallagher, that Can is incorrect in his assertion that everything 
changes is, in my view, not merely to engage in the questionable act of 
erasing the difference between, on one hand, the actual material, physical, 
and psychological aspects that constitute the experience of living one’s 
life in freedom and, on the other, those of actual imprisonment; it also 
ignores what I take to be the not-altogether-unimportant modifying qual- 
ification “seltsam” prefacing what is primarily an observation rather than 
a declaration: “seltsam, wie sich alles ändert.” Indeed, not only is Can’s 
voice-over remark about change prefaced by an expression of strangeness, 
but the exact phrasing also foregrounds that what is “seltsam” is precisely 
not that everything changes but how everything changes. Strangeness is 
attributed here not to the potentially verifiable content that change might 
assume but to the process of change. 

What Arslan verbalizes here through Can’s voice-over is precisely a 
discursive version of his overall aesthetic endeavor, indeed his cinematic 
principle—a program he has been deploying axiomatically throughout his 
oeuvre from his student days on. As should be clear by now, I am inter- 
ested here in stressing the continuity of Arslan’s filmic efforts at large, 
not least in order to reframe possible future debates that might limit 
themselves to investigating the status of otherness in his trilogy; doing so 
allows us, I think, to appreciate a fundamentally different conception of 
change and transformation, both on an ontological-theoretical level and 
as it is at work, aesthetically, in his oeuvre. 

So the form taken by inquiries such as “Did or did not everything 
change for Can?” or “Does Arslan’s trilogy change how German cinema 
depicts Turkish people or not?” posits terms of identity as an a priori, to 
which any subsequent attempt at addressing these questions necessarily 
remains beholden, thus inevitably subsuming the strangeness of change 
or transformation to its overly familiar dialectical logic. In contrast, insist- 
ing with Can—and by proxy Arslan—on the strangeness of change, on 
the strangeness of both its process and any sensation thereof (that is, on 
“strangeness” as the proper, ontologically immanent condition of trans- 
formation), I want to suggest that what is at stake in Arslan’s cinema, 
including his trilogy, is less the issue of identity or of an identifiable (read: 
measurable and verifiable) representational result than of how one con- 
ceptualizes “change” in the first place; what is at stake is, crucially, how 
change, or pure difference, can be rendered sensible. Arslan’s interests, 
it seems to me, do actually not lie with identity-driven questions, at least 
not primarily so.2! Or more precisely, if in the end he can be said to be 
at all interested in the question of identity, this interest is certainly not a 
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matter of representing identity, nor does it manifest itself as a matter of 
representation; for Arslan, rather, it is a matter of perception and sensa- 
tion, of looking, and of making an image. 


Modulations 


So how does Arslan’s work engage the issue of change, if not by way 
of trying to represent it, if not as a matter of representation and thus 
through the logic of identity? Let us again return to the scene from 
Dealer. When Can’s voice-over is heard, one might be inclined to assume 
he enunciates it from behind bars, as Burns and Gallagher, for example, 
do. While this seems reasonable, considering that the last image we see 
of him is in prison, such a reduction of the soundtrack to the image-track 
is, at the very least, problematic. In fact, both in Dealer’s previous scenes 
and in Geschwister, as well as in Arslan’s prior and subsequent films, Arslan 
is intent on manipulating the seemingly realistic—read: homologous— 
relationship between sound and image. He does so, however, not in order 
to alienate us from either sound or image—that is, to get us out of the 
diegesis—but in order to get us affectively closer to their reality. 

Let us enumerate a few such key moments of what I want to describe 
as affectively charged intensifications of sound, image, and their relation. 


Geschwister Kardesler 


Consider Geschwister, for example. The film provides insights into the 
lives of three young adult siblings of a Turkish father and a German 
mother. We get glimpses of Leyla struggling to begin her own life; we 
also observe how Ahmed, who is about to earn his Abitur (higher educa- 
tion entrance qualification), seems noncommittal in his relationship with 
his girlfriend; yet it is Erol’s story that arguably provides the film’s main 
focus. Erol spends his days lifting weights in the bedroom he shares with 
his younger brother; walking the streets of the Kottbusser Tor neighbor- 
hood in Kreuzberg; having conversations with various buddies, which 
more often than not end on an acrimonious note; and always trying to 
avoid running into his many creditors. Yet, although Erol’s story seems to 
bear some potential for dramatic action—Martin Scorsese’s Mean Streets 
(1973) could have easily served as a blueprint for this film—Arslan leaves 
it largely unrealized. Rather than being invested in developing a narrative, 
the director is more interested in simply observing his nonprofessional 
actors moving through the Kreuzberg neighborhood, which they know 
in great detail from their own lives, and to lend their cinematic existence 
a proper form. Arslan, who admires directors such as John Cassavetes, 
Renoir, Rossellini, and Eustache, explains: “I am interested in a film that 
is not exclusively based on dramatic narration but that tries to work out 
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different forms of storytelling as well, where what is foregrounded is not 
plot but where the persons are given a space so that they can act in such 
ways that classic narrative structures would not allow.”?? 

The actors’ overt nonprofessionalism could be argued either to 
enhance the film’s documentary quality or to foreground the construct- 
edness of the emotionalism expressed especially by Erol’s increasing agi- 
tation whenever he discusses his decision to return to Turkey to do his 
military service there. At one moment, for example, Erol shows Ahmed 
his draft letter and almost desperately defends his decision (“What am I 
supposed to do here?”) against his brother’s incredulity at what in his 
view is an idiotic decision on Ahmed’s part. Erol’s increasing frustration 
with his brother’s attitude does not translate into a reasoned argument 
that might convince not only Ahmed but also us that his affirmation of 
his Turkishness is based on anything other than his inability to imagine a 
life for himself in Berlin/Germany at this moment. (In this regard Erol’s 
response to Ahmed repeats his response to his German mother; when 
she tells him that he does not have to go, in reply to his insistence that 
as a Turk with a Turkish passport he must go and serve, he says, in an 
almost resigned manner, “I know,” rather than continuing to explain his 
decision by appealing to a positive sense of his identity as a Turk.) Rather 
than attempting to reason coherently with his brother, Erol self-pityingly 
assumes a position of victimhood (“Who gives a fuck about me?”), thus 
provoking Ahmed’s dry reply that things might be different if Erol actu- 
ally gave a “fuck” for others. 

What stands out the most in this scene, though, is that Erol’s frustra- 
tion—at his brother’s lack of support but, I surmise, also at his inability 
to form a coherent argument and, perhaps, his sense that his decision is 
indeed not based on his real, positively formed sense of himself as hav- 
ing a Turkish identity—manifests itself not least through Tamer Yigit’s 
enactment of Erol’s emotional state. Yigit, who at the time was a guitar 
player and songwriter for the punk group Hasrek, plays his character in 
ways that have nothing to do with method acting and its alleged ability to 
push actors to enact deeply felt emotional states in the most realistic ways 
conceivable.?? After about one hundred seconds during which Arslan’s 
camera unobtrusively observed their interaction by using a simple shot/ 
reverse-shot sequence of their faces rendered in extreme close-up, which 
gives us a pronounced sense of being present to their conversation, he 
cuts to a static shot showing the two brothers already in the process of 
walking to screen right, away from the camera. Linked to the conversation 
scene by an elliptical rather than a continuity cut, as Arslan often does in 
his films, this new scene is noteworthy less because of Erol’s inquisitive- 
ness about Ahmed’s sex life than because of how this scene presents us 
with the film’s second moment where image and sound are marked by 
their nonidentity, their difference, in a film that otherwise goes out of its 
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way to impress us with its “reality principle”—a principle enhanced, as in 
his student films and Mach die Musik leiser, by Arslan’s Bressonian han- 
dling of actors as “models.” For as the brothers walk away we continue 
to listen in to their conversation at the same level of sound throughout 
the scene, even though the distance between them and the static camera 
setup increases continually, which would appear to necessitate that the 
volume of their conversation decrease as well. Only when Erol believes he 
spots someone whom he owes money does the camera cut back closer to 
the brothers and realigns image and sound as a nondifferentiated, docu- 
mentary-realistic unit.2* 


Der schöne Tag 


Similar modulations of the sound-image relationships occur in Der schöne 
Tag, Ferien, and Im Schatten. Der schöne Tag concludes Arslan’s Berlin 
trilogy. Whereas the middle part, Dealer, features in many ways the most 
clearly discernible plot—involving minor drug dealers and local police 
who try to catch a bigger fish by leaning on Can—both Geschwister and 
to an even greater degree Der schöne Tag drain almost any recognizable 
plot from its narrative. In the latter case, we follow Deniz over the course 
ofa day as she, like Erol and Can (but also Ahmed and Leyla) before her, 
walks the streets of Berlin. Unlike her predecessors, however, Deniz not 
only travels in and out of various neighborhoods of Berlin but also walks 
with a degree of determination entirely absent especially from Erol’s and 
Can’s walking. Similar to the other films, however, Arslan’s camera is 
once again predominantly interested in observing his characters dealing 
with minor, everyday situations such as, in Deniz’s case, her breaking-up 
with her boyfriend; flirting with Diego (Bilge Bingül), a new guy whom 
she repeatedly runs across on her walks; trying to land a leading role in a 
film production; working as a voice synchronizer on Eric Rohmer’s Conte 
d'été (A summer’s tale, 1996); interacting with Turkish neighborhood 
kids who cockily approach her but find themselves surprised when Deniz 
challenges them on their sexist attitude; meeting her successful sister; or 
doing laundry at her mother’s. Just as Dealer features Can in every scene, 
so Der schöne Tag does not contain a single scene without Deniz, thus 
creating the impression that we witness an objective documentation of 
her subjective point of view—of how she perceives her life at this juncture. 

Echoing what we might consider Arslan’s auteurist signature in his 
previous films, Der schöne Tag works even more subtly with the aesthetic 
conventions ofrealism while concurrently sensitizing us to them as a result 
of the film’s overt “meta” level. I am referring here to both the scenes 
depicting Deniz at work as a postsynchronizer and the scene, toward the 
end of the film, with the professor of the history of everyday life (played 
by the journalist, poet, and novelist Elke Schmitter), who gives her an 
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extemporaneous lecture on the history of love. The lecture—an essayis- 
tic excursus that suggests Farocki’s influence—only too obviously verbal- 
izes the very sensations Deniz has been feeling throughout the day: her 
breakup from her boyfriend; her experience with Diego who is willing to 
flirt with her even though his girlfriend is about to return from a trip; her 
conversation with her sister who worries about how having a baby might 
interfere with her career; and her conversation with her Turkish mother 
who refuses to start a new relationship with a man because of the loyalty 
and sense of responsibility she feels toward her late husband. 

After Der schöne Tag exposed us to a series of reframings—of Deniz’s 
amorous desires, which shift away from her boyfriend to new possibili- 
ties (first embodied by Diego and in the film’s last scene by a new guy 
whose curious glances she reciprocates, just as she did with Diego ear- 
lier in the day); of Rohmer’s film, which undergoes inevitable alteration 
through being translated (dubbed) into German;?> and, on the purely 
cinematic level, of the established realist sound-image relationship—the 
film thus finally reframes itself from functioning on a documentary-real- 
ist level, which primarily functioned to observe the world, to provoking 
us with an explicitly theoretical level, which is now offered in order for 
us to resee and rethink how the documentary-realist level operates and 
how our perception thereof all too quickly governed our assessment of 
the film’s diegetic world and its relation to our own. The film’s final 
sequences—we see Deniz dub once more Conte d’été, which depicts the 
difficulties a young man experiences in deciding between two women, 
before riding the subway where she flirts with yet another young man— 
ask us to respond to the very difference that resides in the sensation of 
these concluding moments, which repeat very much the elements that 
constituted Deniz’s day, but, perhaps, with a difference. The multiple 
reframings of the sensible effected in and by the film, for Deniz and us, 
thus work directly on our sensory apparatus—which is to say, our nervous 
system and our capacity to perceive and sense. Modulating this capac- 
ity, Der schöne Tag subjects us to the experience of change as a process of 
immanent transformation. 

But perhaps the film’s most complexly rendered moment of modula- 
tion occurs during Deniz’s casting scene—a scene that lasts for more than 
four minutes but consists of only a handful of shots. The first shot, after 
Deniz enters the interview room, is a tightly framed medium/medium- 
close profile shot of the director (Hanns Zischler), who seats himself in 
front of a monitor, which in turn is positioned in front of a jam-packed 
wall of shelves. Suddenly, a headshot of Deniz appears in the monitor in 
front of a blue background. The director, looking offscreen, asks Deniz 
to introduce herself. As she tells him that her name is Deniz Turhan [sic], 
he moves his head slightly to the right in order to look at the monitor 
instead of directly offscreen at her. Reminding her that she is auditioning 
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for a leading role, he then asks her to tell him something. When Deniz 
requests that he be more precise, he specifies that she might show him 
something about what she has experienced or talk about a film that has 
moved her recently. At this moment, forty seconds into this first, static 
shot, Arslan finally cuts to an unmediated image of Deniz, framed in 
a frontal medium shot, which reveals her seated in a chair in front of a 
blue screen. Deniz does not begin to talk right away. Instead, we see her 
actively thinking about the request put to her. After ten seconds during 
which Deniz remains silent, Arslan cuts to a reverse shot, revealing not 
only the director, who briefly glances at the monitor, but also his female 
assistant, seated behind him, and a cameraman who films Deniz (and is 
thus responsible for the image of her in the monitor). After four seconds 
Arslan cuts back to Deniz, but this time he frames her in a close-up as she 
continues to think for another five seconds before commencing to speak 
about a film she recently saw after returning from a long day of work. For 
the next three minutes, Ms. Turhan—as the fictional Deniz or the real 
Serpil?—summarizes in a rather quiet, calm, yet also monotonous man- 
ner Maurice Pialat’s À nos amours (To our loves, 1983), a film focusing 
on a young female protagonist whom we observe as she moves through a 
series of erotic relationships over the course of the film. Throughout the 
retelling, Arslan’s camera remains stationary and cuts only twice to brief 
reverse shots during which we see the director intently listening as well 
as throwing glances at the monitor; otherwise, however, Arslan keeps his 
camera’s intimate gaze exclusively focused on Deniz’s precise, yet oddly 
uninvolved, retelling of an emotionally taxing film. 

This is an exceedingly simple scene, yet in its simplicity it captivates 
with its complexity. In these four minutes Arslan manages to reframe for 
us the emotional intensity for which A nos amours is famous by virtue of 
the very sterility of both Deniz’s style of delivery and the mise-en-scéne 
itself, which is utterly empty of any reference points that might remind us 
of Pialat’s film, which Arslan claims hit him like a thunderbolt when he 
first saw it because it illustrated literally that the cinema knows no rules.?° 
As a result, Arslan allows his viewers to revisit the sensations they might 
have experienced when watching the film, with the likely effect that À nos 
amours becomes newly seeable for us even though the retelling is com- 
pletely stripped of any visual and aural resemblances to the source mate- 
rial. Furthermore, this modulation is itself affected by the prior reframing 
of the mise-en-scéne that occurred first within the scene’s opening shot 
at the very moment when Deniz becomes visible in the monitor and then 
again as a result of the edit between shot one and two that abstracts the 
“unmediated” image of Deniz from her mediated image in which the 
director is ultimately interested. Of course, what we are witnessing here 
is a brief, subtle lesson in the difference between editing within the image 
and editing between images. But in addition to positioning us so that we 
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Fig. 1.1. Close-up of Deniz. Der schöne Tag (2001). DVD capture. 


are made to sense the difference between the two images’ effects, as well 
as the two editing options, Arslan also reframes for us his own film—a 
film, now about one-third into its running time, that has worked on us 
thus far almost exclusively through its cinematically established claim to 
documentary-realism. 

The scene thus presents us with a double mise-en-abyme: a mirroring 
of Pialat’s film and a mirroring of the material reality to which Arslan’s 
own production must have had recourse in order to impress upon us 
the sensation of the very reality-effect constructed through the stylistic 
devices associated with documentary-realism. But it also installs a mise- 
en-abyme directly on the level of our sensations. Because Arslan has the 
director request that Deniz tell him something about what has moved her 
(i.e., emotionally), we are cued to expect to hear not only a certain type of 
story but also a certain style of delivery or performance. Precisely because 
the acting completely flattens out the source material’s emotionalism, 
however, our expectations are violated (and for this to occur we do not 
even have to know the film given the specific terms the director uses in his 
instructions for Deniz: to talk about an experience that has moved her), and 
we find ourselves subjected to a redistribution of the sensible—not just of 
what we see, sense, and perceive, but also of how we see, sense, and per- 
ceive—not least because Deniz’s performative reframing of Pialat’s film 
intensifies its essence. As Arslan describes the film quite accurately, A nos 
amours “consists of a disjointedness that despises any criteria of elegance. 
The omissions are hereby no ‘ellipses’ that the viewer is supposed to fill 
in according to a way predetermined by the director. They correspond 
to the irritating ruptures of the self and those of a person to whom one 
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is close. The film respects its persons also insofar as it does not claim to 
know anything about these dark zones” (“Kinoerfahrungen,” 99). Like 
À nos amours, Deniz, in her retelling of the film as a means of revealing 
something about herself to her diegetic audience, refuses to pretend that 
she actually knows anything at all about the dark zones affectively made 
palpable in and through the film’s use of ellipses that affect our viewing 
of Pialat’s masterpiece—that is, our ability to make sense of the story and 
of how it affects us. Deniz’s retelling, too, leaves out much information, 
jumping over many crucial aspects of the film, just like Arslan’s narrating 
of her story is elliptical. And like Deniz’s refusal to pretend to understand 
the psychological makeup of Pialat’s characters, so Arslan’s film refuses 
to pretend it knows her psychology, thus also blocking viewers’ ability to 
identify with her even though the film appears to document her subjective 
state of mind. But while up to this scene we might still have been trying 
to make sense of Deniz through the preconstituted framework of psycho- 
logical realism, the reframing of our perception of what we are exposed to 
by this subtle, complex mise-en-abyme effects the very modulation on the 
level of our presubjective nervous system that pushes our ability to sense 
beyond a threshold so that this redistribution affects not only what but 
also how we are capable of seeing. 

What is noteworthy about these various moments of reframing is 
their timing. They occur at moments when the emotional charge within 
the diegesis is on the verge of pushing us into forging an emotional rela- 
tion with the characters based on the logic of empathy and identifica- 
tion: in Geschwister, the moment occurs when the two brothers are in 
conflict about Erol’s decision to serve the Turkish military and he quite 
palpably struggles to make his case to his brother; in Dealer at (poten- 
tially) its most tragic moment, as Can finds himself imprisoned, alone, 
and in danger of being deported; in Der schöne Tag at the moment when 
the two sisters, Deniz and Leyla, have discussed the latter’s indecision 
about her unborn baby; and, in Ferien, at the very moment when the 
family conflicts, palpable but as of yet unspoken, begin to boil over. The 
film is so effective in immersing us in the Jack of joie de vivre this mul- 
tigenerational family experiences while being together—a joy of life the 
pastoral environment itself would presumably lend itself to experienc- 
ing—that it comes as no small shock when the film suddenly confronts 
us with its first moving image as Max (Amir Hadzic) and his girlfriend 
Sophie (Anja Schneider) are seen riding on his scooter in an uninter- 
rupted shot lasting for about one minute and, at this very moment, 
presents us with its title sequence . . . after twenty minutes into the film! 
A brilliant move on Arslan’s part, this literal incursion of mobility into 
the overriding stasis of the film’s atmosphere (every previous shot has 
been from a stationary camera position, framing the profilmic world 
with clinical, icy precision) reframes our perception of both what we 
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have been exposed to thus far and how films are normally structured. 
The moving camera image can be considered in some regards as the 
film’s first action image, yet it is this particular kind of image, which 
usually serves the function of pulling the audience into the story, that at 
this moment ruptures our senses, redistributing the field of the sensible 
in ways that shatter our prior perceptions. Just when we are prone to get 
sucked into the emotional drama of the situations and thus are about 
to bond with the characters, Arslan cinematically reframes these real- 
istically produced sensations of identification by intensifying the logic 
of their production, thus readjusting our sensory capacities—effecting a 
crossing of our sensory thresholds that in so doing redistributes what we 
behold in, and sense about, the interval preceding these moments. Such 
modulations, as Lukas Foerster astutely remarks in his review of Ferien, 
enable Arslan’s films to stiff-arm both conventional forms of psycholo- 
gizing with their attendant structures of identification and those modes 
of realism based on claims to authenticity. 


Im Schatten 


There is perhaps no greater scene in Arslan’s oeuvre that allows us to 
illustrate this logic of modulation than the first scene of Im Schatten, 
a film that is directly about observation: to wit, we are subjected to 
observing how Arslan’s camera patiently observes his protagonists— 
especially the criminal Tojan, who has just been released from prison— 
spending most of their time observing their environment and each 
other, as is the case, for example, in one seven-minute scene in which 
the corrupt cop Renee Meyer (Uwe Bohm), driving through a Berlin 
that tourists hardly ever get to see, stoically follows a series of leads 
until he discovers Trojan’s plan to ambush a money-transport van. The 
film opens with a view, rendered in deep focus, of an urban intersection 
(viewers might recognize its location as the Friedrichstraße in Berlin 
Mitte). Over the course of the next one hundred seconds, we continue 
to behold the image in all its unmoving, rigorously framed glory. What 
we see in this opening image of Arslan’s crime film (which evokes mas- 
terpieces of the genre such as John Huston’s Asphalt Jungle [1950], 
Jean-Pierre Melville’s oeuvre, as well as Heat) is nothing but a street 
busy with traffic, passersby on bikes and on foot, all enveloped in a 
steady downpour that causes the traffic signals and the lights emanating 
from behind shop windows to compose a symphony of color, which in 
turn infuses the dreary profilmic reality with a beauty that is intensified 
by the image’s increasingly palpable duration. On the cusp of nightfall, 
the mise-en-scene gradually transforms its realist-documentary qualities 
into something more akin to filmic expressionism, into something that 
is aesthetically very much the opposite of photo-realism. 
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As we are gradually pressed upon by the cinematic qualities of this 
image, we might slowly become aware of horizontal lines, which appear 
to be light reflections cutting across the entire frame. All the while the 
soundtrack provides us with “exceedingly loud sounds of rain and water 
masses [that] we initially perceive as original sound [but that] gradually 
prove to be part of Geir Jenssen’s atmospheric composition,” which also 
involves a subtle, eerily droning, clearly extradiegetic level of music and 
the noise of engine belts howling from wetness and tires moving across 
the drenched asphalt.?” Discerning eyes might furthermore detect how 
the camera lens remains free of raindrops, thus raising the question of its 
location and, if we indeed notice this, also of the relationship between 
image and sound. Without recourse to a Brechtian Verfremdungseffekt 
(estrangement or alienation effect), the scene’s durational force renders 
sensible the possibility that the sources of image and sound are not com- 
mensurate—that the former’s is perhaps that of a camera located behind 
a storefront window whereas the latter’s is that of a microphone outside 
the storefront. 

What we are in the process of witnessing here, then, is how Arslan 
uses the cinema to affect us with the sensation of change, even though 
neither the image itself changes (or, rather, its change is intensive rather 
than extensive, an ongoing varying of its variation with every car or 
passerby cutting through the frame with every modulation of the rain’s 
noise) nor its point of view, which is suggested, though not conclusively 
attributed, only when Arslan cuts to the next shot.?8 The extreme stasis 
of the image’s frame—its absolute lack of extensive movement—has an 
effect that is initially imperceptible but that eventually rises to awareness, 
even though we may not be able to pinpoint the exact moment when our 
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perception crosses a threshold of intensity—that is, when it affects us not 
in terms of the image’s content but in terms of our capacity to perceive. 
What happens here is that our ability to sense and to perceive is being 
heightened affectively—preconsciously, our sensations are being taken 
over by a point of view that was and is not ours, but that nonetheless 
affects how we, as individual seeing, listening, and sensing subjects, come 
to perceive this affectively driven process. We might say that this nearly 
imperceptible affective modulation, facilitated from within the same 
image and sound, transforms what Swiss art historian Heinrich Wölfflin 
called a malerisch (painterly) moment into a Blick (a look or a glance)—a 
Blick of someone der sich ein Bild macht (who makes himself a picture/ 
image).?? This Blick, however, is not offered for purposes of identifica- 
tion; it does not become our point of view as much as it impresses upon 
us the sensation that a subject is constituted by points of view—let us call 
them “becomings”—that always precede, and are thus constitutive of, an 
“I,” whether it be the character’s or the viewer’s. (The subsequent shots 
further enhance this sensation. )30 

Differently put, as is the case with the pursuit scene in the middle of 
the film, it is the sheer duration of this first image that puts so much pres- 
sure on the film’s otherwise realist mise-en-scéne that we come to realize 
with some astonishment how the image we are looking at transmutes in 
front, indeed in, our eyes from being an image that tells us something 
about the reality of the diegetic world to becoming an image that affects 
us through the force of its own reality. The realism based on a presumed 
identity between profilmic and filmic worlds—their implied homology— 
is thus replaced by, or in any case suspended in favor of, a realism that 
momentarily asserts the autonomy of the image as something that is not 
beholden to a prior identity “out there.” In other words, without alien- 
ating us from the diegetic world and its characters, Arslan nevertheless 
repositions us vis-a-vis the “visible world”: instead of identifying with that 
world as ours, we are affected by the image and its accompanying sounds 
so that we cannot not respond to the fact that we are subjected by and to 
them, that they indeed alter our perception and sensation of what we can 
and cannot see. Instead of making us see just the diegetic world, the very 
same image makes visible to us its own autonomy, its own force, which 
creates its effects before or beyond their territorialization onto the repre- 
sentational, identitarian plane. 

Throughout the film—and his entire oeuvre—Arslan induces in us 
the sensation of highly concentrated observation and attunes us in Im 
Schatten especially to Trojan’s mode of being. The film thus expresses the 
sensation of that which we cannot experience as such precisely because 
of the incommensurability of our own, extradiegetic subject position and 
that of the protagonist. In place of an act of “suture” that would solicit 
our identification with the character, which would in turn merely make us 
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repeat the character’s sensation as, mistakenly, our own, the film repeat- 
edly stresses a difference existing not merely between us and the character 
but also within us—a difference across which a double-becoming occurs: 
our becoming-seer and the images’ becoming-sensation.*! By making us 
“seers” of the images’ level of sensation, the film introduces genuine nov- 
elty in and for us: the film’s aesthetic strategies affectively subject us to a 
process of becoming, through which we sense something that is sensed by 
neither the character nor us before we see the film. 

The next shot—a seeming reverse shot—appears to answer a question 
that the previous, nearly two-minute-long shot might have raised for the 
viewer—namely, who is looking? It shows in medium close-up a man in 
leather jacket (Trojan) drinking a cup of coffee as he sits by a window in 
a café, looking out in an alert yet otherwise nonexpressive manner. Yet 
whether the first image was really framed from his point of view remains 
undecidable, since Arslan does not cut back to that shot to confirm that 
it belongs to the diegetic character’s gaze (rather than the extradiegetic 
production apparatus). 

Instead, shot three noticeably jumps in time and space, showing 
us Trojan in medium profile leaning inconspicuously against a wall of a 
building as he surveys the goings-on at what is now clearly nighttime. 
The image’s shallow focus barely makes visible the lit-up sign of a U-Bahn 
station to his left (but our extreme screen right). This sign was not visible 
in shot one, thus suggesting that Trojan has in fact moved to a different 
spot, if indeed shot one was meant to present us with his point of view 
of the street. After ten seconds, Arslan cuts to a close-up of Trojan’s face, 
revealing his concentrated state of alertness. He appears to be waiting for 
something or someone—an impression inflected with a sense of dread 
by the low droning of the extradiegetic soundtrack. After about twenty 
seconds, during which Trojan calmly, almost dispassionately, moves his 
head from one side to the other and back, the film’s fifth shot decep- 
tively suggests a point-of-view shot, though the image’s perspective has 
now jumped considerably closer to the U-Bahn sign. This suggests either 
that Trojan has moved (unbeknownst to us), or that this seemingly real- 
ist depiction of a man observing his surroundings has subtly reframed a 
human point of view into an anorganic one, which now almost casually 
reveals the arrival of a Porsche Cayenne turning into the basement garage 
of a building. The scene ends with Trojan calmly crossing the street and 
ducking underneath the closing garage door: his patience has paid divi- 
dends. It is not an exaggeration to claim that in many ways these opening 
five shots encapsulate what the film’s narrative is about: the observation 
of the exceedingly precise movements of a criminal at work. 

But there is more to say about the film’s first shot. Through its tightly 
constructed interplay of sound and image, Arslan prevents the immedi- 
ate reduction of the reality of sound and image to their representational 
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quality. It is precisely the sheer duration of this sequence that produces in 
us an affective intensification of the force that the image-sound relation 
exerts on us, impressing upon our nervous system the force of change as 
such, not primarily as change between two states or images (extensive 
change) but as change in and of itself, as difference emerging from within 
the same image (intensive change). In the end, it will not be possible to 
explain or recognize when or how this change occurred: this is precisely 
the strangeness inhering in the process, and ontological quality, of differ- 
entiation as such, a process that percolates below our cognitive threshold, 
working on a presubjective affective level. As scholars such as Antonio 
Damasio and Steven Shaviro have compellingly argued, the process of dif- 
ferentiation becomes available for cognition only after a delay, when the 
moment of change has already occurred; consequently, such a moment 
becomes available for cognition only as an effect.?? Such a moment can- 
not be identified; indeed, it never obtains, nor ever possesses, a moment 
of self-identity, as its production occurs precisely at the moment when 
the virtual yet real potential inhering in our perceptions and sensations 
is actualized in singular ways, instantly causing this moment to split into 
past and future—the past insofar as we will recognize its occurrence only 
when it has literally passed and its future insofar as it is productive of 
future moments of recognition.>3 

The inherent strangeness of this process, rendered sensible in this 
scene through pure cinematic means, is not only a perfect beginning for 
Im Schatten (in which the protagonist moves in the shadows, observing 
his surroundings), but perhaps also provides the most purely cinematic 
example of Arslan’s frequently repeated modulations of apparently solidly 
documentary-realist use of sound and image. Importantly, however, the 
effects of Arslan’s experimentation with the relation of sound and image 
maintain a degree of realism despite the factually impossible relationship 
between them; although influenced by the French New Wave, Arslan 
experiments with sound and image in a way that differs from, say, the way 
Godard famously deconstructed the sound-image relation in increasingly 
aggressive ways throughout the 1960s. Arslan’s technique, it seems to 
me, cannot be conceptualized either in terms of Brechtian alienation or 
those of its film-theoretical other: Italian Neorealism. Instead, Arslan uses 
one cinematic inclination to intensify the other, thus providing viewers 
with what appears, and in many ways indeed is, a realist mise-en-scene; 
but he momentarily inflects—intensifies—this realism so that we encoun- 
ter, as in a Godard film but with the help of different means, the real- 
ity of the image and sound itself rather than being (merely or primarily) 
exposed to a representation of reality. But this encounter is predicated on 
approximation rather than distanciation. Rather than pushing us out of 
the mise-en-scéne, Arslan pushes us into and through it, so much so that 
we are neither positioned in opposition to it, as classical ideology critique 
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demands, nor sutured into it, as classical cinema desires according to its 
major theorists, but are affected by it to such a degree that our capacity 
to perceive is itself imperceptibly altered. What the various and varying 
modulations scattered throughout Arslan’s oeuvre add up to, then, is the 
literal forging of a Blick; this look remains non-self-identical to ours, but 
it potentializes the distribution of the sensible based on which we make 
our own Bild. 


Materialist Cinema 


Let us return to the concluding sequence from Dealer. Toward the end 
of the sequence’s nearly one-minute opening shot, Jale (Idil Uner), the 
mother of Can’s child, leaves after telling Can in no uncertain terms that he 
should not expect her to wait four years for him. (In fact, she suggests that 
after the completion of his sentence, he might even be deported back to 
Turkey, the country where, like so many Turks in Germany—even German- 
born ones—he remains a citizen.) As Jale gets up, Arslan cuts across the 
180-degree axis to shot two, thus undoing the spatial orientation estab- 
lished by the first shot’s point of view. Jale walks around the table and 
caresses Can’s face, which is framed in a tight profile shot. Then a subdued 
piano score, which we first heard in the film’s opening moments, com- 
mences before a shot of a park in bright sunlight replaces this static long 
take. With the piano score still audible, we now hear Can’s voice-over as 
the camera slowly travels to screen right before coming to a stop; in con- 
trast to the shots within the prison, there is no longer any diegetic sound. 
The image of the empty park is followed by the film’s final five, static shots. 
Each lasting between seven and ten seconds, these shots, together with that 
of the park, construct a slow montage of what are now empty spaces we 
may recall from earlier scenes in the film: the park where Can and one of 
his drug-dealing buddies had been approached by two naive high school 
students from southern Germany; a run-down street corner where they 
meet customers; a house entrance where a female Turkish tenant admon- 
ished Can and threatened to call the police; a restaurant kitchen where Can 
briefly worked, trying to live a straight life after the murder of his boss, 
Hakan; his apartment that at the beginning of the film was still filled with 
human warmth (the film’s first shot is of Can lying awake in bed next to 
his sleeping girlfriend and daughter); and, finally, a long shot of a high-rise 
community at night that functions as an establishing shot in reverse tem- 
poral order, since it is the only shot in the entire film that provides us with 
a bird’s eye view of where Can lives. (This absence of establishing shots is 
typical for many Berlin School films. Their refusal to use one of the cen- 
tral elements of traditional film grammar forces viewers to take interest in 
the diegetic world—to regard it—without being able to approach it from 
an epistemological position characterized by the logic of recognition and 
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the affective position of comforting familiarity that establishing shots are 
designed to instill in us.) 

This roughly two-and-a-half-minute concluding sequence stages what 
we might call, following Deleuze and Guattari, Can’s incorporeal transfor- 
mation through purely cinematic means: a transformation precipitated by 
Jale’s speech act—“I’m supposed to wait [four years] for you? . . . Are you 
serious?”—that cements the fact that he can no longer consider himself in 
a relationship, thus finalizing his increasing isolation. The instantaneous- 
ness of Can’s incorporeal transformation—something that is, according to 
Deleuze and Guattari, “recognizable ... by the simultaneity of the state- 
ment expressing the transformation [such as Jale’s comments to Can] and 
the effect the transformation produces” (A Thousand Plateaus, 81) on a 
real body such as Can’s—is further marked by the camera’s violation of 
the 180-degree rule, isolating his face in profile through which his body 
assumes the definitive contours of an imprisoned body. With the piano 
score linking shot two and three, thus creating an impossible continuity 
insofar as the spaces it links are incommensurable, the film cuts to a series of 
what Deleuze calls “any-space[s]-whatever” (Cinema 2, 5)—spaces that, in 
this case, are marked by both an evacuation of human, and thus social, life 
and the absence of any sounds properly belonging to them. 

In other words, these are abstract, rather than representational, 
spaces. Although they do evoke spaces we have seen earlier, they are not 
the same spaces anymore. In fact, it is impossible to determine their tem- 
poral relation to the narrative, to discern whether they belong to an earlier 
or later time. We can neither decide how much earlier or later these shots 
occur in relation to the prison scene nor determine why these spaces are 
so empty: what we are exposed to here, then, is quite literally a redistribu- 
tion of the sensible—of what can and cannot be sensed and perceived—as 
we behold the same space, but differently so. 

The point is that even though we may be inclined to read these spaces 
as metaphors that comment on the narrative, the nature of such com- 
mentary is aesthetically marked as literally impossible. Arslan cinematically 
marks the spatiotemporal incommensurability between this montage and 
the voice-over from offscreen, thus impressing upon us the sensation of 
hearing a voice that is not anchored in a real time and space—that does 
not belong to an already constituted body or identity. The voice-over is 
disembodied insofar as it hovers, if you will, above the images as much 
as the images hover above the prior narrative. This voice is given a body 
only through or as its sonority, in and as the affective force of the materi- 
ality of sound as such—that is, as a potential rather than representational 
body. Unlike, say, the piano score that begins in shot two and contin- 
ues to the end, the voice-over occurs only in shot three, a shot markedly 
empty of any human presence, including Can’s. Thus, instead of simply 
ascribing the space and time of this utterance to Can’s represented prison 


Fig. 1.3. “Strange, how everything changes.” Dealer (1999). DVD captures. 
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body, it seems we actually have to suspend such referentialization and 
instead recall the film’s prior moments of voice-over (intermittently used 
throughout the film, but with decreasing frequency) and reassess what we 
thought we knew about not only their spatiotemporal specificity (to what 
spatial location and temporal moment did they belong?) but also their 
embodiment’s ontological determination (which body did these voice- 
overs belong to?). 

Everything about the film—its extreme reliance on static camera 
shots, its laconic acting, its severely reduced narrative, and its precisely 
framed images that are pushed to abstraction in this concluding mon- 
tage—functions as a means to affect our nervous system. In any case, the 
film’s overall strangeness is brought to a concluding climax in what we 
might call a moment of transcendental empiricism (perhaps in contra- 
distinction to the suggestion of transcendence at the end of Bresson’s 
Pickpocket [1959], a film that certainly served as a point of reference for 
Arslan when making Dealer). As is typical for all of Arslan’s work, what 
the film relentlessly foregrounds is the physicality of the bodies and spaces 
through which they move—or, rather, the other way around: the physi- 
cality of the spaces and the bodies that are moved through them, which 
configure them as these and not those bodies and which investigate these 
bodies in terms of their potenza rather than their potere, to use the dis- 
tinction Negri makes in his discussion of biopolitics when he argues that 
“biopolitics, on the one hand, turns into bio-Power [ biopotere] intended 
as the institution of a domination over life, and, on the other hand, turns 
into biopower [Jiopotenza] intended as the potentiality of constituent 
Power.”** Arslan’s cinema is thus a materialist cinema—and transfor- 
mation, potential, or in other words, affect, is the ultimate condition of 
matter. Can’s nonspatializable and nontemporalizable observation of the 
strangeness of the process of total change—an utterance that expresses a 
transcendental quality precisely to the degree that it is a purely material 
description—performatively, affectively, instills in us this very strangeness 
immanent to the ontological condition of matter: that is, in and as our 
sensation, in and as the condition for our transformed capacity to sense 
and perceive. 

Clearly, it is possible to territorialize this altered capacity of sensation 
onto a dialectical understanding of change, as is evidenced by much of 
the existing scholarship on Arslan’s films to date. However, doing so does 
not negate the sheer material facticity of the affective force with which 
the film confronts our bodies, or, rather, our bodies’ potential, our bod- 
ies as potential, which other bodies, as potential, affect. Close attention 
to this scene—one that resonates with many others throughout Arslan’s 
oeuvre—reveals how Arslan’s cinema affirms materiality as something that 
is always already in the process of transformation. His aim is to heed this 
process’s inherent strangeness, its potential, as a means of finding out 
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what its becomings produce: states, transitional and in-between, that are 
necessarily of the future or in potentia (think here of how Séance con- 
figures Deutschland in terms of pure potentia, as a will have been), and 
thus not beholden to the logic of representation—that is, identity. This is, 
however, not to claim that the logic of representation and identity can, at 
least currently, be jettisoned in its entirety; after all, it does exert a power- 
ful discursive force not only on the cultural level but also on the economic 
level, precisely because in the retail-driven logic of late capitalism each 
newly “recognized” identity is instantly welcomed as yet another sales 
niche in a Whole Foods supermarket. 

Instead of emphasizing the question of whether or not Arslan’s cin- 
ema constitutes a rupture with the Gastarbeiterkino—a question that 
conceptualizes change dialectically—in this chapter I tried to call atten- 
tion to a significant continuity in Arslan’s work. My aim was to emphasize 
how his oeuvre conceptualizes as well as configures change through the 
logic of intensification, which is to say, how his cinema is interested in the 
“strangeness” inhering in the processes of transformation. To theorize 
this process, we have to suspend a metaphoric, representational, dialecti- 
cal approach to images and sounds and instead heed the affective, asig- 
nifying logic expressed by Arslan’s insistence to make, rather than take, a 
picture. The notion of “taking a picture” presupposes the stable existence 
of something that can thus be represented and that on some level is taken 
to exist for representation; the desire to “make a picture,” in contrast, 
begins from a position of radical wonder, perhaps even disagreement with 
the very assumptions of the former, which have resulted in a particular 
partitioning of the social that cannot be contested unless that which can 
and cannot be sensed and perceived is altered first. 

Such a diagnostic move posits the question of bodies in immanent 
rather than identitarian terms. Doing so, I think, opens up a consideration 
of how Arslan’s cinema constitutes an attempt at imaging postunification 
Germany without presuming to already know who the Germans—and its 
“others”—are, something that strikes me as necessary because Arslan’s 
cinematic practice does not begin with an interest in or an assumption of 
identity of any kind. In the end, as well as from the beginning, this may 
well be the most important question to ask for filmmakers of the postwall 
era—an era marked by the political refusal to constitute Germany anew, as 
a new people, and thus also marked as an era in which the people, uncon- 
stituted as they are, remain quite literally yet-to-come. 

That said, it remains relevant to note the specificity of the bodies that 
are in front of Arslan’s camera, while also noting that neither the category 
of identity nor that of hybridity or its close relatives (such as hyphen- 
ated and accented) is able to provide such necessary specificity.*> In fact, 
I want to suggest that accounting for these bodies in terms of “ethnic- 
ity” or “nationality” is precisely not materialist enough. Long ago, the great 
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materialist philosopher Baruch Spinoza argued that categories of species 
and genus—and Deleuze’s thought compels us to say identity in general— 
are confused ideas precisely because they do not account for a body’s capac- 
ity to affect and be affected. Hence, in Deleuze’s explanation of Spinoza’s 
philosophy, a draft horse has more in common with an ox than a racehorse, 
even though it is part of the same species as the last.°° Identity, that is, 
reduces action to states, verbs to nouns, what a body can do to what it 
“is.” The question to ask is thus precisely not the identitarian question of 
“What are you: Turkish, German, Turkish-German, trans- or hybrid?” but 
the materialist question of “What is this body capable of doing?” That is, 
the categories of species and genus—indeed: identity—are imprecise, con- 
fused ideas precisely because they presuppose that we already know what a 
body—this body over here, that body over there—can do, when in fact, as 
Spinoza suggests, we do not even know what a body is capable of, when 
we do not even know what it can do. Spinoza’s point is that the notion of 
identity precludes us from actually finding out, indeed from even asking 
this question. For Spinoza, as for Deleuze—and I think for Arslan as well— 
knowing what a body, any body, is capable of is above all an affective—that 
is, material and materialist—question, not an ideational, identitarian one. 
In fact, in this context, “body” must be understood an-organically. For 
even the architectural spaces of Berlin in 1990 as rendered in Am Rand are 
framed along this Spinozist axis, with the images provoking the question of 
what these architectural bodies—streets, houses, bridges, and the fields sur- 
rounded and partitioned by them—can and cannot do: that is, what poten- 
tial inheres in them and how it might be activated? 

In the end, therefore, Arslan’s cinema strikes me as a radically materialist 
cinema, one first and foremost invested in “ein Bild machen.” Conceptually 
speaking, insisting on this machen—on the primacy of cinema’s affective 
materialism, on the fact that we never respond to the level of represented 
content prior to being affected by how its production works—suggests to 
me that we have to consider Arslan’s cinema as a “minor cinema,” a cinema 
invested in imaging change, indeed in rendering sensible the yet-to-come. 
His is a cinema invested in the question of how to render a becoming-sen- 
sible in ways that do not posit difference as difference from a prior identity. 
Instead, he is interested in rendering change, or difference, as such. His 
films render change affectively, as an immanent material modulation of that 
which is always already in variation. Change, in Arslan’s films, is rendered 
sensible as the crossing of a threshold that cannot be said to exist prior to 
the modulation that lends this threshold its expression and effectivity and 
thus its affective force; change obtains this affective force precisely through 
and at the time of the event of modulation itself. And this event manifests 
itself only on the level of its effects—that is, through its becoming-sensible 
as an increase or decrease in its potenza, in the capacity to affect and be 
affected: to sense, to perceive, to act. 
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So, whereas the scholarly debate on Arslan has thus far primarily 
focused on his Berlin trilogy and on whether it does or does not differ 
from the so-called “cinema of duty”? such as Helma Sanders-Brahms’s 
Shirins Hochzeit (Shirin’s wedding, 1976) and Tevfik Baser’s 40 qm 
Deutschland (Forty square meters of Germany, 1986), I want to suggest 
that it may be necessary to change the terms of the debate altogether, as 
the debate’s very terms are beholden to an identitarian logic, which, I 
think, Arslan’s films simply do not accept as the a priori condition of their 
production. Arslan’s cinema participates less in a cinema of identity, how- 
ever configured, than it is a cinema that is, as is characteristic of the Berlin 
School at large, interested in participating in the effort to make films for a 
people that is still missing and thus yet-to-come. Arslan’s films, which are 
supremely cinematic and deserve to be theorized on this level rather than 
being almost instantly reduced to representationalist assumptions about 
their context, constitute a “minor,” and thus counter-, cinema—in the 
sense that the category of the “minor” is precisely not one expressive of 
a notion of identity but, instead, is defined by how “minor” aesthetic 
productions directly intervene on the political level by virtue of the redis- 
tribution of the sensible they effect. The political quality of Arslan’s films 
is thus less defined by “what” they are about, by “what” they depict, than 
by how they work and what, as a result, they are capable of doing. 


Notes 


Parts of this chapter draw on my essay, “The Minor Cinema of Thomas Arslan: A 
Prolegomenon.” 


l I interviewed Arslan in Berlin on 19 February 2010. 
2 Sicinski, “After Dark.” 
3 Gold premiered at the Berlin Film Festival 2013 as part of its main competition. 


* Berghahn, “Cinema of Double Occupancy.” The phrase “cinema of double 
occupancy” was first coined by Thomas Elsaesser. See his “Double Occupancy 
and Small Adjustments: Space, Place and Policy in the New European Cinema 
since the 1990s.” 


5 Naficy, An Accented Cinema. 

6 Seeßlen, “Das Kino der doppelten Kulturen / Le Cinéma du metissage / The 
Cinema of Inbetween.” 

7 For an in-depth examination of the German film subsidy system, see Castendyk, 
Die deutsche Filmforderung. 

8 All translations of this film’s dialogues are mine. 

? Even though Arslan’s Gold is the Berlin School’s first film set in the distant past 


(and together with Barbara the only one to date that does not take place in the 
present), it falls into this “Bressonian” pattern as well. 
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10 Arslan does not provide a view of the book’s title, but the quotation is 
taken from the German translation of Paul Valéry’s Cahiers: “Ma vie ma rien 
d’extraordinaire mais ma façon d’y penser la transforme” ( Cahiers 1, 20). I thank 
Markus Mischkowski for providing me with the quotation’s source. 


L For more on Leitkultur, see for example Mrozek, “Heavy on the Leitkultur.” 


12 Hubatschek-Rahn continued to work with Arslan on Dealer and Der schöne 
Tag. 

13 The other films were Burkhard Steger’s Wilde Jahre (Wild years, 1994), Margit 
Czenki’s Swingpfennig/Deutschmark (Swing penny/German mark, 1994), and 
Peter Fratzscher’s much older Asphaltnacht (Asphalt night, 1980). 


14 On 9 May 2006, for example, Dominik Graf opined in his inaugural speech as 
an honorary professor at the ifs (internationale filmschule [séc]) in Köln that one 
could object to these films because they come across as being made by people 
who hide behind the shield of formalism as a means to protect themselves against 
life; ultimately, as he pithily states, “one gains the impression that [these filmmak- 
ers] know primarily something about how not to live life, to let it pass by. Artisti- 
cally in a most demanding manner” (“Unerlebte Filme,” 64). 


15 Hering, “Irgendwo muss das Leben ja stattfinden.” 
16 Aus der Ferne press kit. 


17 As Arslan writes: “Aus der Ferne is a . . . travel film with which I quite literally 
want to make myself a picture of Turkey” (“Löcher,” 16). 

18 Mennel, “Bruce Lee in Kreuzberg and Scarface in Altona,” 155; Burns, “The 
Politics of Cultural Representation,” 375; Göktürk, “Turkish Women on German 
Streets,” 65; Gallagher, “The Limitations of Urban Space in Thomas Arslan’s Ber- 
lin Trilogy,” 339. 

19 Seidel, “Interview mit Thomas Arslan.” 


20 For a detailed account of this issue, see Benz, “A Forum of Constitutional 
Deliberation?”; and Jarausch, The Rush to German Unity. 

21 In an interview at the time of the release of Geschwister, Arslan explained that 
he was indeed not happy with how German films depict Turkish people. Basrawi 
and Mentrup, “Slacking am Kotti.” And in his remarks on Dealer included in the 
film’s press kit, he argues that he wanted to avoid casting Can either as a victim 
or as its opposite, a tough guy, and that he was not interested in representing a 
social milieu. 

22 Basrawi and Mentrup, “Slacking am Kotti.” 


23 I discuss the history of method acting—and its two competing visions—in 
chapter 4 of Violent Affect. 


24 In Der schöne Tag, Arslan essentially restages this in the scene when Deniz walks 
with her sister Leyla back to the train station. 


25 For reasons articulating this inevitability, see Derrida, “The Scene of Babel.” 
26 Arslan, “Kinoerfahrungen,” 99. 


27 Hartmann, “Berlin ist das Paradies,” 180. 
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28 That change can be either intensive or extensive is an important aspect of 
Deleuze’s ontology that I am drawing on throughout this book. If I cut off a few 
inches from a piece of wood the change the wood undergoes is extensive, as its 
attributes do not fundamentally change. We have a variation of the same. In con- 
trast, when heat is applied to water, the change the water undergoes is intensive, 
as it converts to steam. What we witness in this case is a change in kind, not just in 
degree—that is, a change in which variation itself ceaselessly varies. I take this to 
be one of the central theses of Deleuze’s Difference and Repetition. 


2° Wölfflin, Kunstgeschichtliche Grundbegriffe, 2nd ed. 


30 Points of view are “becomings” because, as Claire Colebrook, explaining 
Deleuze, writes, “any specific point of view is not a point of view overlooking 
some object world, but a proliferation of points, a pre-personal field of singulari- 
ties... . We can’t subordinate looking, receptivity or the givenness of the world 
to the site of the subject, as though the world were located within point of view. 
Before the representing power of the subject there is an infinite series of looks or 
‘contemplations’” (“Inhuman Irony,” 111-12). 


31 For the locus classicus of “suture theory,” see Dayan, “The Tutor-Code of 
Classical Cinema.” For an elaboration of the concept of becoming, see Deleuze 
and Guattari, A Thousand Plateaus, esp. chapter 10, “Becoming-Intense, Becom- 
ing-Animal, Becoming-Imperceptible.” 

32 For Shaviro’s work on affect, see both The Cinematic Body and Post-Cinematic 
Affect. For Damasio’s, see Looking for Spinoza: Joy, Sorrow, and the Feeling Brain. 

33 That the virtual is real is a crucial aspect of Deleuze’s philosophy. 

34 Casarino and Negri, In Praise of the Common, 148, brackets in original. 

35 For a compelling critique of “hybridity,” see Mani, Cosmopolitical Claims, 126. 
36 Deleuze, “Deleuze /Spinoza.” 


37 Göktürk, “Beyond Paternalism,” in The German Cinema Book, 250. 


2: Christian Petzold: Heimat-Building 
as Utopia 


The mainstream European Left shares this sense of nostalgia for 
traditional social forms and communities, but in Europe it is most 
often presented not in laments of our current state of isolation and 
individualism but in sterile repetitions of worn-out community 
rites. Community practices that used to be part of the Left now 
become empty shadows of community that tend to lead to senseless 
violence. ... The parties and trade unions of the Left, in search of 
the strong values of old, seem too often to fall back on old gestures 
like an automatic reflex. The old social bodies that used to sustain 
them are no longer there. The people is missing. 

— Michael Hardt and Antonio Negri, Multitude: 

War and Democracy in the Age of Empire 


Heimat-Building 


T THE END of the first minute of Christian Petzold’s sixty-eight- 
minute, rarely seen made-for-TV debut feature, Pilotinnen (Drifters, 
1995), the voice ofa French man, whose face the camera studiously with- 
holds from our view, tells his female interlocutor, “At some point, we’ll 
have a place to call our own.” Looking back at Petzold’s eleven-feature- 
film career to date, we can recognize in this overt expression of Sehnsucht 
or longing, enhanced cinematically by the man’s tender tone of voice 
and the woman’s lowered eyes and head, the director’s first attempt to 
articulate what I consider the core of his—perhaps the best-known Berlin 
School filmmaker’s—oeuvre. Delivered at the opening of a film that intro- 
duces the viewer to many of the recurring motifs permeating Petzold’s 
work—e.g., his films’ focus on strong female protagonists; the linkage 
between money and love; the minimalist use of extradiegetic music; or 
the premium his films place on examining how the emergence of a neo- 
liberal economic regime affects the lives of postunification Germans—this 
sentence, a promise, not only frames the film’s dramatic trajectory but also 
functions as the premise of Petzold’s cinematic intervention in postunified 
Germany. For what this promise ultimately expresses is his films’ premise 
that individual (and collective) happiness can be achieved only if subjects 
are able to create a place of their own. However, this ability, as Petzold’s 
films repeatedly dramatize, is increasingly thwarted by the sociopolitical 
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conditions to which the economic imperatives of finance capitalism sub- 
ject contemporary life. 

The opening scene of Petzold’s first feature, coproduced as his dffb 
graduation film by the ZDF’s Das kleine Fernsehspiel, thus introduces 
the very topic that cuts across all of his films: namely, that of the affec- 
tively charged intersection consisting of, on one hand, subjects’ desire 
to belong somewhere and, on the other, the sociopolitical conditions 
working upon this desire for a Platz that at sometime in the future might 
belong to them, or to which they might belong. In one way or another, 
that is, his films investigate the sociopolitical conditions of possibility for 
(successful) “Heimat-building,” or the building of a home, as the direc- 
tor himself called it repeatedly in interviews he gave when promoting 
the release of his ninth feature, Jerichow (2009).! In the process of this 
Heimat-building, the utopian desire for a place of one’s own—the ful- 
fillment of which the opening scene of Pilotinnen, and by extension of 
Petzold’s career, twice temporally locates as happening “irgendwann,” at 
sometime in the future—is immanently transformed on the level of desire 
itself. In and through this transformation, the idealistic dream of own- 
ing a perfect place, any perfect place—a place that obtains perfection by 
virtue of one’s ownership of it (“a place to call our own” )—finds itself 
confronted with the material forces that render utopia sensible as a non- 
place, as literally a “nowhere” (the etymology of “utopia” derives from 
the ancient Greek words for “not” [o#] and “place” [topos]). This utopian 
dream, thus, manifests itself as a dream of belonging to a no-where by 
which one is affected in a now-here: in the here and now of a nonplace 
that distributes and redistributes the very sensation of the perfection of a 
place to which one hopes one may belong at some time in the future—of 
which one hopes it may provide the conditions of belonging at another 
time, in a time-to-come. 

In Petzold’s oeuvre, this place, this no-where as a now-here, has, 
I submit, a concrete name; perhaps better, it is haunted by a concrete 
name: “Germany.” Narratively, this spectrality manifests itself in form of 
the films’ characters. Most obviously this is the case in his aptly coined 
Gespenstertrilogie (ghost trilogy), on which this chapter will primar- 
ily focus. In all three films, the protagonists—Jeanne (Julia Hummer) 
and her parents in Die innere Sicherheit, Nina (Julia Hummer) and Toni 
(Sabine Timoteo) in Gespenster, and Yella (Nina Hoss) in Yella—inhabit 
in-between spaces, “bubbles,” as Petzold calls them,’ that hold them 
captive in, and thus subject them to, a mode of being that blocks their 
full, and fulfilled, participation in the world of the living (let us call it 
“normality” as defined by German bourgeois discourse). At the same 
time, these spatiotemporal interstices also block their ability to transcend 
that world, whether in form of an escape to another continent (as in Die 
innere Sicherheit) or of a dime-store outlaw narrative (as in Gespenster), 
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or by criminally participating in that world in order to carve out a small 
corner for oneself (as in Yella). But this spectrality is also characteristic of 
the triangle in Jerichow, with Ali (Hilmi Sözer) being haunted by an idea 
of being German that he fulfills better than any of the “native” Germans 
without, however, ever really finding acceptance in a country that, as he 
knows, does not want him even though he has been living there since he 
was two years old;* with Thomas (Benno Fiirmann) being haunted by 
his apparently less than honorable activities in Afghanistan for a newly 
military active, unified Germany; and Laura (Nina Hoss), whose ability to 
act on the present for a better time to come is haunted by her past actions 
that not only put her in debt to her Turkish-German husband but also 
force her to conclude, as she tells Thomas, that “You can’t love if you 
don’t have money.”> 

In Wolfsburg (2003), spectrality is directly written into the film’s title. 
A Reifsbrettstadt (a city planned on a drawing board rather than one that 
grows more or less organically) founded in 1938 by the Nazis under the 
name “Stadt des KdF-Wagens” (“City of the KDF Car”—KdF: “Kraft 
durch Freude” [“Strength through Joy”]) and renamed Wolfsburg in 
1945, it is a city designed for and around the needs of the Volkswagen 
(VW) corporation. Ironically, however, the city’s new name—intended to 
obscure its origin as a city built for the production of military equipment 
for the Nazis—remains haunted by the very past the new name was sup- 
posed to eradicate. Literally meaning “castle of wolf,” Wolfsburg explicitly 
evokes Hitler’s nickname ( Wolf). The film literalizes this sense of spectral- 
ity through its catastrophe-film plot, just as Toter Mann (Something to 
remind me, 2001) does insofar as that film’s revenge plot moves toward 
its climactic resolution at the point when the haunted protagonist, Leyla 
(Nina Hoss), finds herself on the verge of rejoining the living after the 
suicide of the man who raped and murdered her sister. Wolfsburg begins 
with Phillip (Benno Fiirmann), in a stylish red car, hitting a young boy 
on a bicycle who eventually dies because of Phillip’s failure to aid him on 
the spot and call an ambulance. Laura (Nina Hoss), the child’s mother, is 
haunted by her son’s death and desperately tries to find the perpetrator, 
who himself is haunted by his guilt, which he cannot confess either to his 
wife (from whom he was estranged even before they married) or to Laura 
(with whom he gradually begins a relationship, deluded in his hope that 
together they might be able to restart their lives). 

In Die Beischlafdiebin (The sex thief, 1998), too, the two sisters are 
haunted by their affective memories embodied by their parental home, 
while the film is permeated with a general sense of German people’s 
desire to escape their country’s past by spending every minute of their 
vacation time as far away from it as possible and even dreaming of living 
in Bora Bora—a French Polynesian island that bears the promise of offer- 
ing everything that cold Germany is incapable of offering its citizens. In 
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Cuba Libre (1996), the central couple’s relationship is haunted by a lack 
of trust between them resulting from Tom’s (Richy Müller) betrayal of 
Tina (Catherine Flemming) as well as their shared hope of being able to 
escape a country defined by a social frigidity that is rooted in its shame 
about its history. And in Etwas Besseres als den Tod (Beats being dead, 
2011), the relationship between Johannes (Jacob Matschenz) and Ana 
(Luna Mijovic) is haunted by her status as a refugee from Bosnia, which 
stands in sharp contrast to his privileged class background; the logic of 
late capitalism has inscribed itself into their modes of being so that their 
burgeoning love story is quite literally over even before it has a chance to 
develop because, as Petzold claims, “it is no longer possible to have love 
cutting across class antagonisms.”° 

In short, all of Petzold’s films, including Barbara (2012), a melo- 
drama set in preunified East Germany, are about people who either try to 
figure out how to escape Germany, are forced to return to it, or desire to 
carve out a space for themselves even if it does not want them (to). These 
characters are thus marked in multiple ways by a sense of spectrality.” This 
sense of ghostliness infects our sense of the Germany that these films make 
visible as spaces—or, better: nonspaces. These nonspaces, although seem- 
ingly realistic, ultimately affect us as in-between spaces that are haunted 
by their pasts to such an extreme degree that they block the characters’ 
ability to escape and live their lives beyond the gravitational pull of these 
nonspaces’ histories. Indeed, this sense of ghostliness inscribed into the 
films’ narratives is further enhanced by the spectral relation they have 
with the larger context of film history that haunt their stories. Petzold’s 
films derive major aspects of their plots from the “cemetery of genre cin- 
ema, from the remainders that are still there for the taking,” as Petzold 
describes his filmmaking practice in my interview with him (“Cinema of 
Identification”). For example, Jerichow is haunted by the multiple versions 
of James M. Cain’s 1934 pulp fiction classic, The Postman Always Rings 
Twice (Luchino Visconti, Ossessione [Obsession, 1943], Tay Garnett, The 
Postman Always Rings Twice [1946], and Bob Rafelson, The Postman 
Always Rings Twice [1981]);5 Yella by Hark Harvey’s B-movie horror- 
film classic, Carnival of Souls (1962); Die innere Sicherheit by Sidney 
Lumet’s Running on Empty (1988); Gespenster by Katherine Bigelow’s 
vampire film, Near Dark (1987); and Petzold’s early work by any number 
of Hitchcock suspense thrillers.? 

These narrative and film historical levels ultimately render these 
German places and characters as being out of place, out of sorts, oddly 
unhinged, askew, in a word: lost. But “Germany,” in Petzold’s films, is 
also the name for a place that—notwithstanding its de jure existence as 
a legally valid and recognized nation state—is merely the spectral nomös 
(i.e., the result of an allotment or ordering) circumscribing a nonplace. 
For the place “Germany” names as something constituted remains de 
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facto structured by a future moment of constitution, by a constitutive 
moment yet-to-come. This constitutive moment bears the future possibil- 
ity of belongingness—a moment that carries constitutive force insofar as 
it would performatively actualize what is currently quite literally merely a 
virtual (though real) place and space overcoded by constituted, or state, 
power. Negri, drawing on Spinoza to distinguish between constituted 
power (potestas or potere) and constituent power (potentia or potenza), 
makes the case for the ontological primacy the latter has over the former, 
insisting that constituent power is constitutive of constituted power (i.e., 
potentia is constitutive of potestas), rather than the other way around, as 
the ideologues of neoliberalism propose; yet, constituted power often 
manages to suppress constituent power by putting an artificial end to the 
constitutive process.10 

What is important about Negri’s reconceptualization of the relation- 
ship between constituted and constituent power is that it puts at stake the 
very point of view from which the story about power, and, in our case, the 
state power of “Germany,” is told. As Negri puts it, “There is no such a 
thing as biopolitics or bio-Power: they do not exist as such, as things. These 
are names that might or might not be useful for describing the real, or, 
rather, for capturing the real from the standpoint of the ones who are living 
it, who live in it.”!! Analogously, we might say that there is no such thing 
as “Germany.” It is merely a nomos that might or might not be useful for 
describing the real circumstances from the point of view of those living their 
lives as “Germans.” What counts, then, is in the end less the ontological 
quality of the argument than the pragmatic force it carries; or, what Negri 
is proposing here is that just because ontologically the multitude can be 
shown to be primary in relation to the constituted (state) power that sup- 
presses the multitude’s potentia does not mean that anything will change as 
a result of one recognizing this ontological primacy and convincingly estab- 
lishing it as fact. That we recognize the political failure of properly con- 
stituting “Germany” after 1990 does not mean that this recognition will 
change anything at all (as is evidenced by the indifferent replies one receives 
when one brings this issue up in Germany today). 

What matters instead is that a redistribution of the sensible has to 
be effected so that, in and through such a reconceptualization, the vir- 
tual potentia of the multitude, its nomos in our case being “Germany,” is 
actualized (anew, again, differently). So, in the final analysis, what we are 
talking about here is a tactical intervention one engages in for pragmatic 
purposes, for purposes of and for life, as it were. The political—and, as 
per Ranciére, aesthetic—task is to plug in the ontological presupposition 
of potentia’s primacy as a premise and run the sociopolitical analysis from 
the point of view of constituent power. The task is to affirm constitu- 
ent power in order to contest the overcoding of potentia by the repre- 
sentational logic of lack embodied by state power (potestas). Affirming 
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constituent power, however, is precisely to actualize it as a constitutive 
moment that, to return to the case of “Germany,” holds the promise 
of allowing the no-where of the de jure state of “Germany” to cross a 
threshold into the de facto actualization of a now-here of a people that is, 
as of now, yet-to-come—a de facto “now” and “here” that in this process 
will have become other to the constituted “here” in the “now” of the de 
jure expression thereof. 


Portrait of the Filmmaker as a 
Burgeoning Intellectual 


However, and this is crucial for our purposes, Petzold’s cinema does 
not simply play the entertaining good cop to the maddeningly esoteric 
bad cop of political philosophy, nor does it merely dissect the forces that 
affect the virtual/actual relation embodied by and in the no-where/ 
now-here of 0%-topos, rather, in effect it cinematically forges for the viewer 
new relations to this very material set of forces structuring the conditions 
of possibility for living in “Germany” in the postunification era. In so 
doing, it actively participates in the very process of reformulating “the 
political”—a process in which I see the Berlin School at large partaking. 
Note, however, that this claim—that Petzold participates in the process of 
reconceptualizing the political—does not necessarily mean that he must 
consciously think about his work through some of the high-philosophical 
points of reference I mobilize here. Yet, I do think it is worthwhile noting 
that there is plenty of evidence suggesting Petzold’s familiarity with the 
continental philosophical tradition. Born in 1960 in Haan (a smallish city 
near Diisseldorf and Leverkusen), Petzold finished his civil service and 
then enrolled in 1981 at the Freie Universitat Berlin, graduating with a 
master’s degree in German literature and theater studies in 1989; in the 
course of his studies, he likely would have been exposed to aspects of this 
intellectual tradition. Beyond this, Petzold indicates in an interview he 
gave during the time of Die innere Sicherheit that he had a friend who 
wrote for the radical-leftist Italian newspaper, I/ Manifesto, in the orbit of 
which Negri’s writings were well known. Petzold describes that his own 
politicization was largely due to his exposure to their discussions, which 
included conversations about Deleuze’s “control societies” arguments. !2 
In fact, this affirmation of cinema as a medium for not only enter- 
tainment but also intellectual engagement—an attitude Petzold clearly 
shared with his dffb mentors, Farocki and Bitomsky—left its earliest 
traces in Petzold’s filmography in his student film Süden (1989).!3 A ten- 
minute short shot on 8mm color film stock, the film constitutes perhaps 
the director’s most avant-gardist effort. With no discernible plot or char- 
acters, the film is essentially an exercise in montage, linking a series of 
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shots depicting cars, fragments of buildings, roads, newspapers blowing 
in the wind, a woman in her underwear, and a number of books shown 
in close-up that include the German translations of two pulp fiction 
greats, Jim Thompson’s Texas by the Tail (1965) and James M. Cain’s 
Career in C Major and Other Stories (1943), as well as Joseph Conrad’s 
novella The Nigger of the ‘Narcissus’ (1897). As the montage continues 
to single out in close-up the books lying on the floor, we discover also 
Siegfried Kracauer’s classic Theory of Film: The Redemption of Physical 
Reality (1960), and another hallmark of film theory that in 1989 had 
just been made available in a German translation, Deleuze’s Cinema 1: 
The Movement-Image (originally published in French in 1983), in which 
the French philosopher begins to revolutionize how we think about the 
cinema, arguing against the dominant view of the cinema as a mimetic or 
representational medium and instead insisting on its fundamentally arep- 
resentational, asignifying nature.!* 

Essentially an example of associative montage, this scene is best 
understood as a loosely configured commentary on the film’s produc- 
tion circumstances: shot in Texas (Thompson’s novel’s setting), with a 
soundtrack of the Uruguayan band Sexteto Electronico Moderno’s song 
“Vivre pour Vivre” (the title story of Cain’s story collection is about a 
contractor who becomes an opera singer and reveals the author’s knowl- 
edge of music), the film is lit in an almost overexposed manner—the 
bright Texas sunlight gives the film an impressionistic character (the 
preface of Conrad’s novella is often considered a manifesto of literary 
impressionism). Each shot goes out of its way to register the material phe- 
nomena its gaze beholds in their opaque material singularity, as if to fore- 
ground their arepresentational signaletic force rather than their signifying 
quality (Deleuze) in order to visualize Kracauer’s central argument that 
“all these shots are more or less free-hovering images of material reality. 
As such they also allude to contexts unrelated to the events that they are 
called upon to establish. Their cinematic quality lies precisely in their allu- 
siveness, which enables them to yield all their psychological correspon- 
dences.”!> Contexts these images allude to include, for example, that of 
Italian Neorealism (which Siiden evokes with a shot of an image from 
Vittorio DeSica’s Lardi di biciclette [The bicycle thief, 1948] included in 
one of the books) and the political tradition of anarchism, to which the 
film subtly points with a shot of the cover of Der Torpedokäfer: Ein anar- 
chistisches Poesiealbum, a collection of pieces written by anarchist writers 
during the time of the November Revolution in 1918 and its immediate 
aftermath and assembled some six decades later in order to keep alive the 
memory of the tradition of revolutions and revolts. In the volume’s pref- 
ace one finds a sentence that strikes me as intriguingly apropos in relation 
to what I take to be Petzold’s oeuvre’s main focus—to wit, the utopian 
desire to belong, which is blocked by the economic operations immanent 
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to constituted “Germany,” which remains nevertheless haunted by the 
politically constituent nomos “Germany”: “The new state [the Federal 
Republic of Germany] does not sponsor the working-through of History 
but the gross national product. And the moral of economic success 
became the set of rules for past and present. It remained thus up to him 
[the torpedo beetle] to discover its roots.”16 

Stylistically, of course, the film has little to do with Petzold’s later 
career; in fact, the director himself admits that his early efforts were so 
unsatisfying to him that he eventually took a break in order to study 
how other filmmakers worked before commencing his own attempts. Yet 
Süden is nevertheless noteworthy because it reveals to us how early in his 
career the seeds for his major films were already present: Petzold’s love 
for the thriller genre, especially in form of film noir or its literary ori- 
gin in American pulp fiction; his self-understanding as an intellectual; his 
theoretically grounded resistance to an understanding of images as signs; 
and his awareness of the political history of Germany and how its devel- 
opment is genealogically haunted by an economic imperative overriding 
a properly political one. While Süden has perhaps little merit as a film in 
its own right, then, it is nevertheless of film-historical interest because 
it provides the earliest evidence that Petzold’s films explicitly and rather 
self-consciously seek to partake in the process of retheorizing the political 
that he encountered in his theoretical readings. 


Freedom of Belonging, 
Freedom in Belonging 


Importantly, the utopian desire that I detect throughout Petzold’s work 
is precisely not configured by or as “lack.” Rather, the utopia rendered 
sensible by Petzold’s films is configured by the reality of affect, by its 
really existing effectivity that never lacks anything at all. We might say the 
utopia of Petzold’s films is configured as the force Negri names potentia— 
that is, by the constituent, materialist force inhering in bios, or life, which 
a conception of utopia-qua-lack (which today is mobilized, for example, 
by the forces of neoliberalism) works hard, and often rather successfully, 
to contain. While one might criticize such a conception of politics as 
naive and indeed overly optimistic—utopian, as it were—I take this to be 
a necessary optimism, as long as we keep in mind the definition of utopia 
that was mapped out above. If it is indeed true—and diagnostically this 
seems to me inarguably the case—that traditional leftist politics has lost its 
ability to intervene in the age of finance capitalism in productive (that is, 
non-nostalgic) ways, as this chapter’s epigraph by Hardt and Negri sug- 
gests, then it appears necessary to ask questions about the nature of the 
political itself, questions as they are posited by Negri, but also by Deleuze 
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and Ranciére, and—in different ways and in a different medium—by the 
Berlin School. 

This imbrication of, on one hand, the affective desire to belong, 
which I want to suggest is the immanent desire of the constituent power 
(potentia) of the multitude-qua-a-people-still-missing (which is opposed 
to a traditional sense of belonging qua community),!7 and, on the other, 
the impingement upon this desire by constituted power (potere)—its man- 
ifestation in and consequences for life in the postunification era—has thus 
far governed all of Petzold’s films. For example, in Pilotinnen, the two 
desperate female cosmetic saleswomen eventually commit a robbery in 
order to obtain the means to escape the (male) forces responsible for their 
ever-increasing experience of being in motion without knowing where to 
or why. Toward the end, as the two flee the crime scene, the wounded 
Sophie (Nadeshda Brennicke) tells Karin (Eleonore Weisgerber) that 
“they always catch the ones who don’t know where to and what for”; this 
is her response to Karin’s belief that they will soon be “free”—a senti- 
ment predicated on her knowledge that she does know where to go (Paris) 
and what for (to wait for her companion Michel’s release from prison 
for embezzlement). Petzold shoots the scene from Sophie’s point of view 
so that we see the undefined landscape passing by in both the passen- 
ger window and the rearview mirror. This shot thus visually intensifies 
Sophie’s sense that her attempt to escape the forces that put her in this 
predicament is futile. This sense of futility, however, will eventually lead 
her to lure the police away from Karin, whom she leaves (to the latter’s 
astonishment) with all the money, thus giving a purpose to her own suf- 
fering. In this scene, Sophie, who lies bleeding in Karin’s lap, mutters: 
“You always have to know where to go with the money. It’s got to be 
good for something.” Then she asks Karin to fetch her some water. As 
Karin soaks a sweater in the Rhine, she hears her car’s engine revving up 
and sees Sophie throwing the moneybag out the window before speeding 
off as we hear police cars approaching. 

The film’s final shot is arguably the most overtly optimistic in 
Petzold’s oeuvre. Echoing the film’s first shot, this twenty-three-second 
panning shot is staged within an apartment and is set to the extradiegetic 
music we first heard at the beginning of the film. With the splashing noise 
of a shower audible in the background, the camera pans from a high- 
angle close-up across a table on which sit bundles of money (in contrast 
to the few coins visible in the film’s first shot), an ashtray, a croissant, an 
empty coffee cup, a glass of orange juice, a couple of small jars of jam 
Karin might have “appropriated” from one of her many hotel breakfasts, 
and a roadmap; the panning shot continues across a chair covered with 
clothes on to a window opening onto the apartment’s balcony, located 
on top of a building in immediate proximity to the Eiffel Tower. It is, of 
course, Karin and Michel’s place—a Platz that now belongs to them. 
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Taken on its own, one might suggest that the film has given us 
enough reasons to be suspicious of the viability and realism of such a con- 
clusion. Indeed, the scene’s ontological status remains undecidable (is 
it, diegetically, “real,” a dream, a hallucination, or something else?)—an 
undecidability that affects us with the very sensation of epistemological 
uncertainty and forces us to question whether knowing for certain what 
the image’s diegetic status is would actually change anything at all about 
what it does and in relation to what the film has previously diagnosed 
about the material conditions of possibility for actualizing one’s 0%-topos. 
Taken in the context of Petzold’s career, however, we might reframe 
our suspicions, which are grounded in our own sense of lived reality, 
and instead of questioning the ending’s viability-cum-realism, suggest 
that Petzold explicitly images here precisely that utopian moment that 
would continue to haunt his subsequent films (and their protagonists). 
In those films Petzold diagnoses the very forces that block this no-where 
from actualizing itself in a now-here due to a multitude of micropoliti- 
cal reasons. Yet here, at the end of Petzold’s first feature, there it is, a 
direct image of that momentary sensation of freedom and belonging, of 
freedom qua belonging, of freedom in belonging—albeit one located in 
Paris, rather than in “Germany,” a fact that is surely significant. (Might it 
be the case that such an image of freedom can be represented only in a 
location outside of Germany precisely because “Germany” has merely de 
jure but not de facto existence?) 

Notwithstanding the many differences distinguishing Petzold’s films 
from one another, they all foreground a problem that defines the condi- 
tion of life for all of his characters: how to imagine and reimagine one’s 
life and, crucially, fulfill one’s desire for belongingness when the condi- 
tions of belonging are subject to and subjected by the socioeconomically 
manufactured need to be in perpetual motion. Petzold cinematically dra- 
matizes this problem in numerous scenes in almost all of his films by fea- 
turing characters either driving in their German-engineered cars to and fro 
through barely defined spaces or restlessly walking without ever arriving 
or even having anywhere to arrive, as is the case in Etwas Besseres als den 
Tod. What links Petzold’s films is, in other words, an interest in the ques- 
tion of what happens to this desire for Heimat and one’s ability to forge 
one when the conditions of living, of subjectivity, and thus also of desire 
in the age of finance capitalism are defined by the rhetoric, and affectively 
manifest forces, of “mobility.” What happens to the utopia inscribed into 
Heimat-building when the demand on contemporary subjects is that they 
be flexible and ready to uproot themselves at a moment’s notice? What 
happens to potentia under the conditions of control societies? 

Many of these concerns—and specifically the problem of the (im)pos- 
sibility of belonging—are common to all Berlin School filmmakers dis- 
cussed in this book. What I think is unique to Petzold’s work (perhaps 
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with the exception of Hochhäusler’s Unter dir die Stadt) is the fact that 
his films on the level of his images (and their ontological status) con- 
front most directly the internal changes in capitalism in Germany over 
the course of the last quarter century as the most era-defining event for 
“Germany.” Petzold’s cinema time and again renders this event sensible 
on the level of its effects—that is, as the event’s continually modulating, 
affectively palpable forces that impinge on his protagonists’ lives. These 
forces permeate their lives to such a degree that even their dreamscapes 
are constituted by this event’s effects, as is the case most explicitly with the 
eponymous heroine in Yella (but also in Die innere Sicherheit, Gespenster, 
and somewhat more circuitously in Die Beischlafdiebin and Cuba Libre). 
Petzold’s work, the drift of which is to a significant extent the outcome 
of his long friendship and ongoing collaboration with Farocki, renders 
sensible how the subjectively experienced desire for belongingness (a 
desire also very much manifest in Toter Mann, Wolfsburg, Etwas Besseres 
als den Tod, and Barbara) is itself subjected to the material conditions 
of life under neoliberalism. These conditions affect the subjects on the 
affective level of desire, which is, as I argued in chapter 1, a matter of 
materialism rather than idealism precisely because desire is a matter of 
micro- rather than macropolitics. In the rest of this chapter I want to 
map out how some of Petzold’s better-known films, especially those of 
his Gespenstertrilogie, cast and investigate this problem, as well as how, 
exactly, doing so bears the above-delineated utopian force in a way that 
directly acts upon the level of sensation of his (German) viewers. 


Money History 


To date, Petzold’s most discussed film is still Die innere Sicherheit, which 
in 2001 gained him the German Film Prize in Gold. The film’s commer- 
cial success was undoubtedly a result of fortuitous timing. At the time of 
its theatrical release—which was itself a first in Petzold’s career—a heated 
debate raged in Germany about the past actions of various high-ranking 
politicians. It has been rightly pointed out that the film’s theatrical release 
coincided with yet another attempt by Germany’s two leading print media 
outlets (the daily tabloid Bild-Zeitung and the weekly news magazine Der 
Spiegel) to scrutinize key figures of the 1968 generation who by 1998 had 
become prominent members of the newly elected coalition government 
of the Social Democratic and the Green parties. Precisely because this was 
Germany’s first government made up of members of the 1968 generation 
that had at times turned violently against the state for being democratic 
in name only, “Joschka Fischer, then foreign minister, was pressed to con- 
fess to having thrown Molotov cocktails, while minister of the environ- 
ment Jtirgen Trittin found himself confronted with a manipulated photo 
in the Bild-Zeitung depicting him as a cudgel carrying political radical.”!8 
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However, attributing the relative commercial success of Die innere 
Sicherheit to “fortuitous” timing may be a poor word choice on my part. 
For one, as Petzold himself indicated, the conditions for the film’s recep- 
tion, which were obviously beyond the director’s control, reduced the 
film, of which he had conceived already in the mid-1990s, to function- 
ing as a commentary on the Rote Armee Fraktion (RAF, or Red Army 
Fraction). Even though Petzold eventually objected that “I did not make 
a film in order to understand the RAF,” the German feuilletons discussed 
the film almost exclusively in those precoded terms—and the scholarly 
engagement with the film eventually followed suit.!° Indeed, as I want 
to show in this section, the literal facts of Die innere Sicherheit provide 
us with some compelling reasons to suspend the seemingly self-evident 
RAF framework for engaging the film—not least because that framework 
might itself be promoted by constituted power to control the point of 
view of constituent power. In other words, constituted power may be 
quite content with the ritualistic irruptions of the RAF-debate precisely 
because they reterritorialize available critical energies with great predict- 
ability onto the well-codified plane of the past of German history instead 
of allowing these same energies to deterritorialize the incessant reduction 
of Germany’s present onto its past in order to attend more carefully to 
the forces of the present themselves. 

To be clear, however: my intent is not to deny the possibility and 
viability of considering the film in the context of the actual and film his- 
tory of the RAF, nor am I advocating ignorance of history. I am sug- 
gesting, however, that to continue to frame everything in terms of the 
three large historical events that have, for lack of a better word, defined 
“Germany” in the twentieth century—fascism, what is referred to as really 
existing socialism, and terrorism—might cost us something in the postuni- 
fication era, especially after the turn of the millennium, with regard to our 
ability to analyze not only this film and what it might be doing vis-a-vis 
“Germany” but also how the present is in some real ways affected by a 
different set of forces than was the preunification era. 

In the following, I will primarily focus on one scene from Die innere 
Sicherheit as a means to foreground a moment in the film that might, if 
taken seriously, demand that we respond to the film through a different 
conceptual lens than the one used by its existing reception.? By examining 
this moment in some detail, I hope to exemplify how Petzold’s films cine- 
matically reopen the question of what counts as political in the first place by 
insisting that art’s capacity for the political lies in its specific aesthetic nature 
rather than in its ability to communicate a message. This insistence on cin- 
ema as an aesthetic operation—and the notion that these films, in the end, 
are political precisely because of their specific aesthetics—reflects a political 
attitude that I think links the various directors I discuss throughout this 
book, notwithstanding their differing, singular ideas about the cinema. 
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For the first thirty minutes, the film elliptically introduces us to the 
protagonists: a classic family consisting of father Hans (Richy Müller), 
mother Clara (Barbara Auer), and teenage daughter Jeanne (Julia 
Hummer). We do not learn much about them, but we witness how 
they are abruptly forced to flee their hotel somewhere by the ocean (we 
eventually learn that this scene took place in Portugal) because burglars 
robbed them of the money Hans had hidden in an air conditioning shaft 
in their room. At this point, the film does not provide any explanation for 
why he hid the money or from where it came. 

Deprived of their financial resources, the family returns to Germany in 
their white Volvo station wagon. Once they cross the Rhine, they decide 
to visit Achim (Bernd Tauber), a former friend who, however, “no longer 
want[s] anything to do with the whole shit,” now that he enjoys life as a 
well-to-do bourgeois family man. Leaving as they arrived—empty-handed 
and ghost-like—the family finds itself back on the road; Petzold cuts to a 
close-up of Hans’s scratched hand on the steering wheel, presumably from 
some punches he administered offscreen in a fight with Achim. The next 
sequence consists of a series of brief shots of the three family members, 
all taken from within the confines of the moving car, with Jeanne, clearly 
agitated, demanding to know where they are heading. Clara glances mean- 
ingfully at Hans, who grimly responds that he is going to drive to “the 
bridge,” to which she reacts with what one might characterize as a know- 
ing look. This sequence is followed by a long take from a distance showing 
Hans digging in the ground underneath a bridge. Another long take, this 
time framed as a close-up, reveals him struggling to pull a metal box out 
of the ground. The film cuts back to the car, to a close three-shot, as Hans 
retrieves from the box what appears to be a gun wrapped up in a towel, a 
stack of passports, and a bundle of money enveloped in paper. Although 
Jeanne rejoices at the sight of the money, Hans quickly dispels her enthu- 
siasm by telling her that no one wants these bills anymore and restarts the 
engine to drive off. The entire sequence, from the moment we see Hans’s 
bloodied hand to the moment when they recommence their journey (which 
will eventually lead to the parents’ death), lasts for about ninety seconds—a 
minute and a half that has failed to solicit any sustained critical commentary 
thus far. This fact is simultaneously strange and symptomatic, as I hope to 
demonstrate in the following.?! 


Imaginative Heimat-Building 


What, then, is so troubling about this scene? To answer this question, 
let us consider how it actually functions as part of the film’s larger narra- 
tive. Before our protagonists stop their car, the film’s elliptical, reduced 
narration has presented us with mere glimpses of insight into these char- 
acters and their motivations. Without being able to determine with any 
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certainty why the family fears for its freedom as they leave Portugal, we 
watch them return to Germany in what Christoph Homewood has imagi- 
natively likened to a vampire’s “hearse, even a coffin” (“Return of the 
‘Undead’,” 129) and Petzold himself called a “Faraday Cage” in which 
the family invades the Federal Republic as Antikörper (antibodies) invade 
a healthy body.?? With hardly any German money in their pockets, they 
grow increasingly desperate, a situation that Achim’s unwillingness to 
help only aggravates. 

The film’s refusal to offer more than occasional hints to explain the 
family’s behavior is complemented by the narrative’s generic gestures— 
to the crime drama, the family melodrama, the coming-of-age story, the 
road movie, and, most explicitly, Lumet’s fugitive drama, Running on 
Empty—that might further increase viewers’ uncertainty about the char- 
acters. Adding to our experience of a state of heightened epistemological 
uncertainty is a pivotal scene that occurs relatively early in the film. Still in 
Portugal, Jeanne sneaks out of the family’s hotel room to meet Heinrich 
(Bilge Bingiil) for a late-night rendezvous. When Jeanne asks him to talk 
about himself, he requests that she close her eyes and try to imagine a villa 
in Hamburg, which, so he claims, his father had bought but is now empty, 
after his mother committed suicide in the pool. As he asks Jeanne to close 
her eyes, the film uses a dissolve to transition from this mise-en-scéne 
by the ocean to some woods where we see Jeanne and Heinrich, hold- 
ing hands, approach the villa at nighttime. Still holding hands, they enter 
the house and are about to walk upstairs when Heinrich’s voice informs 
Jeanne that the floors are warm. As if to test the truth of his claim, Jeanne 
crouches down to put her hand on the floor, at which moment Heinrich 
stops his forward movement, turns around, and remarks, “Undercover 
heating. In every room.” However, because the camera remains at a 
medium-distance from the couple, we cannot discern whether Heinrich is 
at this moment actually speaking to Jeanne. 

The scene at the villa is bound to strike us as an externalization of 
a subjective “film” running in Jeanne’s mind (prompted by Heinrich’s 
request for her to close her eyes and try to imagine, instantly weaving 
cues provided by her real surroundings—his presence, her desire for him, 
as well as the nighttime in Portugal—into her imagination, thus some- 
what anticipating what occurs in Yella in more explicit, and modulated, 
fashion). Yet, if this were indeed the case, then it is rather remarkable 
that Jeanne sees herself in her mind’s eye immediately responding to the 
information she receives from the “real” voice of Heinrich standing next 
to her in Portugal, as if she attributed the status of reality to her imagina- 
tion that affords her the chance to test whether Heinrich speaks the truth 
in “real” reality. It is as if she wanted to test the ontological status of the 
image that she herself produces in response to the stimuli given to her 
by Heinrich’s real voice, the reality of which seemingly confirmed for us 
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by the waves’ sound subtly audible in the background. As a result of this 
complex visualization of Jeanne’s response to Heinrich’s story, which he 
tells in response to her request to reveal something about himself, our 
own sense of the status of the relationship between Heinrich’s voice and 
the visual rendering of the information is affected so much so that we 
may become so immersed in the compelling, romantic, narrative that we 
simply forget its framework (a story within a story) or that we at least 
are unclear about the irruptions of “reality” in the story-within-the story 
(such as Jeanne’s seemingly direct materialist response to Heinrich’s 
claim about the heat in the floor). The longer the scene lasts, the more we 
gain the impression that it may really be taking place—that its status has 
obtained facticity within Jeanne’s life. 

As they move upstairs to his room in the villa, Heinrich’s voice tells 
her about his mother’s suicide. Heinrich’s lips move just a fraction out 
of synch with his “real” voice, ahead of his real voice: it is as if Jeanne, 
in her imagination, can already anticipate what Heinrich is about to tell 
her! As Heinrich continues to talk, we see an empty swimming pool, lit 
by night-lights, from a high angle shot matching their perspective, which 
then dissolves to a point of view that would belong to someone standing 
by, rather than looking down on, the pool. The first shot in this scene 
in which no human character is visible, it assumes an odd status in the 
“scene within the scene”: Jeanne’s mind seems to be switching to an 
“objective” shot when all previous shots were “subjective” ones, either of 
them (as Jeanne presumably imagines this factually nonexisting event) or 
from their point of view. That this shot does not correspond to their gaze 
is emphasized by the fact that the next shot cuts back to them as they 
kiss each other by the window in Heinrich’s room. This shot, which lasts 
for about three seconds, is followed by another shot that seems to have 
crossed the classic 180-degree line: whereas the first shot of them kiss- 
ing shows Heinrich on the right and Jeanne on the left, with their faces 
turned away from the camera, the following shot features Heinrich on the 
left and Jeanne on the right, with their faces, eyes closed, visible to us. 
Lasting for another ten seconds, this kiss, however, marks the return to 
“real” reality: the “imagined” kiss takes place at the very moment when 
they kiss in reality in Portugal. However, judging from the light condi- 
tions, the time of this reality appears to be the wee hours of a new day (it 
is not the pitch black dominating the beginning of the scene anymore). 
This dramatic change of the scene’s temporal status suggests a strong dis- 
continuity that the duration of the “scene within the scene” is not capable 
of bridging. 

Things, then, do not line up. It is difficult to tell how the visualiza- 
tion of Heinrich’s narrative ultimately relates to the diegetic plane of real- 
ity. Later on, this uncertainty will become even more troublesome when 
we discover that the villa seems to actually exist, as Jeanne guides her 
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Fig. 2.1. Kisses in “imagined” and “real” reality. 
Die innere Sicherheit (2000). DVD captures. 


parents there to hide out. This “real” villa looks exactly like it did in what 
was ostensibly merely Jeanne’s imagination—which is certainly not a real- 
istic possibility, no matter how carefully Heinrich might have described 
the look of it. How, then, was it possible for Jeanne to imagine with such 
uncanny accuracy the villa to which she had never been? I do not think 
this is a question one can answer. However, what strikes me as important 
about Jeanne’s imagination (if this is what we want to call it) is that she 
imagines herself to be together with Heinrich (as her boyfriend) in a house 
that might become their home—their Platz that might belong to her/ 
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them, to which she/they might belong. Petzold cinematically stages how 
her mind’s eye—expressive of an intense longing, a Sehnsucht—engages in 
a Heimat-building in which time and space, the “here” and the “now,” 
become different to themselves as a “no-where” in a “now-here.” This 
confronts us with the very reality of 02-topos, which, while impossible to 
represent, can nevertheless be rendered affectively sensible on the level of 
our nervous system, thereby partaking in the larger effort to redistribute 
the framework that governs our apprehension of and participation in real 
social space. 


Old Diirer 


Yet, on the level of the film’s diegetic reality, the prospects for Jeanne to 
succeed at Heimat-building are slim (notwithstanding the rebirth sugges- 
tions one might locate in the film’s final shot). Potentia remains, if you 
will, blocked by potestas. But what is the blocking agent? This question 
returns us once more to the “money” scene. For while we are not able to 
answer any of the questions raised by the “mind’s eye” scene, and while 
we are struck by the fact that we know precious little about the family in 
general—about who, exactly, they are and about what they have done— 
there is one thing we do know with inarguable certainty: that the family is 
out of financial resources. Consequently, even at the risk of calling atten- 
tion to themselves, they stop to retrieve the deutschemarks they know to 
be hidden in the wasteland underneath the bridge. 

But therein lies the problem! For regardless of who Hans and Clara 
might be—mere criminals or perhaps former RAF terrorists on the run, 
as most viewers seem to think despite the film never once mentioning the 
RAF by name— what is truly troubling about the scene is that narratively 
speaking it seems utterly superfluous and ultimately simply illogical because 
the facts of the film allow for no other conclusion than that they have bur- 
ied the money themselves.?3 Recall the beginning of the scene. When Hans 
informs Clara of his intention to drive to the bridge, the parents’ facial 
expressions clearly suggest that they know what they will find. Indeed, the 
way Petzold shoots this scene in a series of his patented shot/reverse-shots 
from within a driving car leaves no reasonable doubt about the fact that we 
are exposed here to the affect of expectations rather than of vague hope: 
Clara and Hans know what contents they can expect to find because they 
deposited them in the box, presumably as a “rainy day” reserve. 

Consider also how Petzold stages the next scene. Even if we miss the 
parents’ unspoken but affectively communicated expectations in the pre- 
vious scene, it is clear from the subsequent one that they fully expected 
to find the solution to their monetary troubles in the box. After Hans 
hastily pries it open, he quickly discards both the package with the gun 
and the stack of passports because he is interested only in what he quickly 
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unwraps in obvious anticipation—no doubt because he knows what he 
can expect to find wrapped up in it! It is only at the very moment when 
the money—that which they expected to find—becomes visible that both 
Clara and Hans exhibit a response that differs in kind from Jeanne’s mar- 
veling “wow.” Without hesitation, both instantaneously acknowledge the 
uselessness of the money, and they do so in one continuous moment of 
response, which is not marked by an interval of puzzlement or confusion. 
Hans passes the bundle on to Jeanne as a “history lesson” because, as 
he puts it, “den alten Diirer will keiner mehr haben” (no one wants old 
Diirer anymore)—a crucial line of dialogue the DVD subtitles unfortu- 
nately omit. 

As Clara asks Hans about other currencies, the accompanying five- 
second-long shot images in extreme close-up Jeanne’s hands holding a 
bundle of DM10,000 in unused, pristine-looking, hot-off-the-press 
DM100 bills, one of which she pulls out, thus affording us a perfect view 
of it. Petzold cuts away from the close-up to reveal that Hans drives away 
without missing a beat, and we are left with the odd impression that liter- 
ally nothing has changed for the family in terms of their basic problem: 
they still lack usable currency to tide them over until they can arrange for 
their departure to Brazil. One might, of course, suggest that the inclusion 
of the scene serves a psychological purpose, allowing us simply to see the 
degree of the family’s desperation. But such explanations would still not 
be able to account for the diegetic fact that they quite clearly expected to 
find something else—that, in fact, the film led us to believe that they knew 
in advance what they would find in the box. Unlike the case of someone 
hiding something before pretending to be positively surprised at finding 
what he had just hidden there, an act Nietzsche famously ridicules in his 
“Truth and Lying” essay,2* Hans and Clara’s surprise at finding what they 
do is a negative one, which the film diegetically marks by Clara’s sponta- 
neous utterance of “Mist!” (shit). The facts of the film thus beg the ques- 
tion of why they would pretend—but to whom, exactly: to themselves in 
a moment of self-delusion?; to their daughter to make her believe they are 
still in control of the situation?—to find something that they should have 
known all along is not, and indeed cannot actually be, in the box? 

Why could the box not possibly have contained what the family 
needs? Note that the close-up of the pristine-looking money reveals to 
us its design—a DM100 bill featuring the image of Sebastian Miinster 
(1488-1552), a German cartographer, cosmographer, and scholar of 
the Hebrew Bible. Even if we do not hear Hans’s quip about, errone- 
ously, Albrecht Dürer (1471-1528), the famous German painter and 
printmaker from Nuremburg; or even if we hear it but fail to understand 
its specific meaning— German viewers might still note the difference 
between the bill’s design and that of the DM100 bill of the fourth series 
that was in circulation around the turn of the millennium. No one wants 
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Fig. 2.2. “No one wants old Diirer anymore. 
Die innere Sicherheit (2000). DVD captures. 


“old Dürer” simply because the marks that features images based on his 
paintings (the series of which the Mtinster DM100 bill was part) had 
ceased being legal tender in 1995—the end of the grace period Germans 
were given to exchange their old, preunification currency for the newly 
designed, slicker and sexier-looking postunification bills that were intro- 
duced to the public on October 1, 1990, the date of the country’s unifi- 
cation.?? At a minimum, then, we can conclusively determine that Hans 
and Clara must have hidden the money before its expiration date in 1995. 
We can further determine that any robbery from which the money likely 
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stemmed must have taken place even earlier, before unification when 
banks no longer circulated the third series; and beyond that, the narrative 
later makes it implicitly clear that after Jeanne’s birth the parents avoided 
committing any crimes. 

But if the parents had hid the money even before Jeanne’s birth 
in the mid-1980s, might we not simply say that they simply lost track 
of time? To me, this seems unlikely, however, not least because of the 
obvious intelligence of Hans and especially of Clara. Although they 
have been living a ghost-like existence—not yet dead but not fully alive 
either—nothing in the film gives us sufficient cause to believe that they 
would somehow be oblivious to the developments that have shaped life 
in Germany since they began to live “underground,” as Jeanne will later 
put it to Heinrich. Recall again the way Petzold stages the scene—how 
Hans and Clara both display instantaneous knowledge of the currency’s 
uselessness. Their exhibition of knowledge, of certainty, occurs not after 
a moment of hesitation in which they arrive at the recognition of their 
mistake; it occurs at the very moment when they lay their eyes on the 
unwrapped money. Only Jeanne’s reaction registers on the level of rec- 
ognition, or, rather, misrecognition, which is caused precisely by her 
lack of direct experience with German money before and after unifica- 
tion. But if Hans and Clara already know, without having to arrive at 
this knowledge through the mediating process of a “history lesson,” 
then the question remains why they would bother driving to this loca- 
tion in full expectation of finding what they surely knew all along they 
could not possibly find? 

So the point I wanted to establish is that this scene exists neither for 
narrative nor psychological purposes. Indeed, I will go so far as to say 
that it has no diegetic existence, no diegetic force, whatsoever. Its pur- 
pose is completely viewer-directed; we might say: the scene exists only 
for us. In fact, the “money scene” is arguably not the film’s only one of 
which we can say that it exerts no diegetic force, that within the diegesis 
it has no ontological reality, as I already illustrated with the “mind’s 
eye” scene. But whereas the latter might be argued to be rather obvious 
in this regard (though I hope to have complicated the seemingly obvi- 
ous nature of the way it functions), at least two more scenes function 
akin to the “money scene” in equally subtle ways: the scene in which the 
family believes itself to be confronted by secret service men at a deserted 
intersection; and the film’s concluding scene in which three cars sud- 
denly appear that attack the white Volvo and cause it to crash in a field, 
leaving both parents (apparently) dead while Jeanne, with mud in her 
face, walks toward the camera and away from the car (leaving unre- 
solved the question of the location of the cars that caused the accident; 
of any police or ambulances; and of why Jeanne was the only one not 
trapped in the car). To me, what Petzold accomplishes in these scenes is 
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analogous to what, according to Deleuze, Francis Bacon achieves in his 
paintings: just as the latter immanently intensifies the logic of figuration 
in order to extract the Figure from the figurative, so Petzold works here 
through the language of representational (narrative) realism in order to 
wrest away from the narrative a cinematic Figure—that is, the sensible 
form related to a sensation that acts immediately upon the nervous sys- 
tem.2© We might want to call such moments the eruption of an event 
onto the plane of sensation, the force of which manifests itself affec- 
tively rather than representationally precisely because neither its nature 
nor causation is representational. And although an event does fall back 
into narrative, into history—that is, onto the representational plane—it 
is not of it.27 An event is not something authentic that appears to us 
for the purpose of faithful representation. Rather, it exists only perfor- 
matively: it actualizes itself—makes itself sensible—in the present and, 
instead of representing something in the past, effects an intensification 
of the existing partitioning of the sensible. As a result, that which had 
always virtually inhered in reality without being actually sensible now 
becomes perceivable. 

Petzold experiments—not just in Die innere Sicherheit but in his 
entire oeuvre—with the cinematic properties as defined by Kracauer in 
order to affect the distribution of the sensible in such fashion that what he 
takes to be the most important event affecting postunification Germany 
becomes sensible in all its singular force: not the historical narrative result- 
ing in unification within which the legacy of the RAF continues to assume 
an increasingly dubious discursive function, but the incursion of neolib- 
eral finance capitalism and its effects on the constitution of postunifica- 
tion Germany. However, this event can be diagnosed only on the level of 
its effects, which is why Petzold insists on focusing his cinematic gaze on 
the present rather than the past—on practicing Gegenwarts- rather than 
Vergangenheitsbewaltigung (coping with the present rather than working 
through the past), as one reviewer put it.2® 

Importantly, Petzold’s cinematic gesture is not a dialectical one: 
instead of opposing representational (narrative) realism, he intensifies it 
to such a degree that his images directly affect the realm of the sensible. 
This cinematic intensification of (narrative) realism impinges directly on 
our nervous system without having to go through the detour of represen- 
tation. Of course, such affective effects are always merely one aspect of a 
double articulation of which the second aspect is the overcoding of affec- 
tive force. But Petzold knows this. This is why the “money scene” does 
not merely represent this process of double articulation for our gaze but 
performatively stages it by directly affecting our capacity to respond: how 
else to explain the fact that even though the film’s facts are perfectly vis- 
ible, the film was nevertheless coded as an “RAF” film rather than a film 
about neoliberalism? 
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The potential cost of such figurative overcoding of the Figure that 
Petzold cinematically renders sensible is suggested a few scenes ear- 
lier when he lingers on an image of the German flag swaying above our 
protagonists? heads as they stand by their car after crossing the Rhine 
from France, precisely marking that what is at stake is the ability to pro- 
vide a proper diagnosis of “Germany” and its “people.” The subsequent 
“money scene” is explicitly framed for us as imaging something that is 
not merely a narrative problem (i.e., a problem for the family) but in fact 
the central problem by which unified “Germany” is constituted: namely, 
a new economic logic, which intensifies West Germany’s origin as what 
Michel Foucault characterizes as a “radically economic state” that func- 
tions to exert constitutive power (potere) on the country’s inhabitants in 
ways that supersede the very narratives to which political discourse obses- 
sively returns in Germany.?? What Die innere Sicherheit renders sensible 
through the event-like quality of the “money scene” and its narrative 
framing is that the old historical and political frameworks marked by the 
proper name RAF have lost their diagnostic purchase on a present that 
is defined no longer by the power of the state that the RAF’s actions 
meant to target but, rather, by a radically economic regime of power that 
has intensified the operational logic of its preceding stages, in the process 
making the axiomatic logic of capitalism considerably more effective and 
pervasive. The conditions of the society of control generated by the eco- 
nomic logic of neoliberal finance capitalism created fundamentally new 
conditions of subjectivity for German citizens, not least the conditions 
that set subjects in motion without allowing them to know why they are 
in motion, let alone where such motion is supposed to lead them in a 
country that stubbornly remains foreign to them. 

This enforced movement is, of course, something Petzold renders 
sensible in all of his films to varying degrees, and this movement is pre- 
cisely the affective manifestation, rather than representation, of the effects 
of the economic transformation marked by the “money scene.” It is such 
enforced mobility—the affective expression of the speed of capital—that 
Die innere Sicherheit presents to us as the condition of possibility for our 
protagonist-family to survive. Whether or not they may have RAF roots is 
in this regard as much beside the point as it is important to point out that 
Jeanne’s desire for normality is defined not in Oedipal fashion against her 
parents’ RAF past but in line with the conditions of subjectivity shared by 
a generation born into the intensified logic of neoliberal capitalism, which 
directly targets their lives on the level of desire. It is this economic, or 
better: biopolitical, apparatus rather than any apparatus of the state that 
works on, and thus threatens, their lives, that blocks their potentia, as a 
desire to belong, from actualizing itself because such belonging impedes 
the flow of flexibly available labor that neoliberal potestas demands for its 
central engine—the stock market—to work. 
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Heimat-Building: A Politics of Imaging 


Heimat-building and its utopian impetus as rendered by Petzold’s cin- 
ema stands in some fundamental ways at odds with the imperative of 
finance capitalism that demands mobility. Petzold knows, however, that 
such an imperative cannot be combated dialectically, by being nostal- 
gic for a different Germany that disappeared as a result of an economic 
transformation. This is an important point because we would misunder- 
stand his project if we took it to be about a search for the remnants of 
an authenticity that he then proceeds to represent. In his films, the 0ú- 
topos of “Germany” does not lie in the past; and because it is not located 
in the past, Petzold’s films’ politics is not driven by a desire to repre- 
sent “Germany” as something that no longer exists and that, as being 
no-longer, would govern one’s desire for a return to it. Rather, Petzold’s 
films’ politics is expressed in his effort of trying to image and thus ren- 
der sensible a “Germany” that is not-yet, that as such does not have exis- 
tence in real social space. But whereas a longing for the no-Jonger always 
marks desire as lack and manifests itself in the attempt to re-present that 
which is absent—which, as something absent, can no longer be had— 
the Sehnsucht inscribed in the not-yet, as opposed even to a longing “for” 
the not-yet, is not an addiction (Sucht—desire’s most intense manifesta- 
tion) to an impossible object, nor to an impossible nonobject, as Slavoj 
Zizek might put it, but rather an addiction to the affective sensation of 
yearning (sehnen) itself.3° And it is the logic of this Sehnsucht, under- 
stood intransitively (“in itself”) rather than transitively (“for something 
else”), that is immanent to Heimat-building. Not unlike the role it plays 
in Hochhäusler’s Séance, this Sehnsucht affectively expresses in Petzold’s 
work the 0z-topos of “Germany” as a no-where in the now-here, as the 
potentia within potestas. 

Heimat-building is therefore a matter of imaging, of a politics of the 
image, in Petzold’s work. The condition of possibility for bringing about 
the actualization of potentia that haunts constituted “Germany”—the de 
facto (future) actualization of “Germany” that continues to haunt its de 
jure (present) instantiation—is, in other words, a matter of rendering vis- 
ible, sensible, and perceptible: of redistributing what can be seen, sensed, 
and perceived. Hence, the politics of filming resides in the effort to find 
means by which to affect the viewer so that something new becomes vis- 
ible, sensible, and perceptible to her—something that does not already 
exist in her life, something that she might not even realize could exist 
in her life, and, indeed, something she might not even be able to real- 
ize is desirable for her life. To accomplish this—to instill a sensation of 
novelty: to instill a sensation of the no-where in the now-here so that the 
here in the now becomes other to itself—Petzold repeatedly affects the 
viewer with a sense of being exposed to a world that is simultaneously 
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familiar and mysterious. This is what I have tried to demonstrate with 
the extended example of Die innere Sicherheit—a film that seems to func- 
tion so much on a narrative-realist plane (as do all of Petzold’s films) 
that the mysteriousness of which I speak is not represented but instilled, 
affectively, on the level of our sensations. What appears familiar is not dia- 
lectically opposed to an alternative but, rather, rendered sensible as being 
otherwise-to-itself, as always already being an otherwise that as potentia 
inheres in that which currently appears sensible merely as the familiar. 

This aesthetic effect is largely brought about through Petzold’s inter- 
est in creating a penetrating, precisely framed, often almost austere mise- 
en-scéne, frequently held in long takes and only occasionally interrupted 
by well-placed close-ups, quick cuts, and slowly creeping Steadicam move- 
ments, which affords viewers images that display a clearly critical attitude 
toward the world they render visible, without ever being patronizing. 
The effect of Petzold’s images is without doubt heavily indebted to the 
mastery of his regular cinematographer, Hans Fromm, whom the direc- 
tor always involves from the early preproduction stage in order to find 
proper forms of visualization for the scripts he develops with Farocki.! 
We might characterize this cumulative effect of Petzold’s cinema’s look— 
or, better, imaging, since “look” usually connotes a representational, phe- 
nomenological understanding of images, the theoretical implications of 
which would run counter to what his cinema is doing—as pursuing what 
Deleuze and Guattari theorize as a micropolitics of desire. From their 
perspective—one Petzold seems to share—the sphere of macropolitics, 
while certainly not unimportant, cannot sufficiently explain the opera- 
tions of capitalism because the immanent engine and ultimate limit of 
capitalism is capital’s own desires—that is, the micro movements of affect, 
rather than ideology. 

Taking seriously their diagnosis, which puts traditional notions of 
“the political” at stake, Petzold’s films are political precisely because of 
how their images produce the world of their fiction. One of his films’ 
most intriguing aspects is that their political nature is directly responsive to 
the conditions of contemporary finance capitalism—namely, its axiomatic 
deployment of control, as theorized especially by Deleuze (see “Control 
and Becoming” and “Postscript on Control Societies”). Deleuze’s the- 
ory deeply impressed Petzold because it “shows, to me persuasively, that 
these new structures outside the traditional family—communes, patch- 
work families, etc. that saw themselves in opposition to the classic families 
with their Oedipal neuroses—that these structures, which were thought 
of to represent freedom, were actually a direct instantiation of the mod- 
ern control society—that is, the modern form of oppression, which sud- 
denly impinges upon citizens” (Abel, “Cinema of Identification”). What 
rings so persuasive in Petzold’s ears about Deleuze’s analysis of contem- 
porary capitalism is that the degree of affective investment in people that 
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capitalism has achieved is so intense that people experience the ever- 
tightening noose around their necks as pleasurable rather than oppressive. 
From this perspective, the pressing political problem is neither that peo- 
ple somehow “want” to be repressed nor that they are tricked by ideo- 
logical lures into passive submission to power; rather, as Daniel W. Smith 
perspicaciously argues, the problem is that people invest serious stakes in 
contemporary capitalism, despite the fact that it thwarts their interests, 
because our desires (drives, affects), far from being owned by us as sub- 
jects, are part of the capitalist infrastructure itself, as becomes perfectly 
visible in Yella and Jerichow, for example.>? 

Taking this theoretical insight seriously, Petzold makes films that do 
not work based on the assumption that political effectiveness in the age of 
neoliberal finance capitalism is reducible to practicing ideology critique, 
let alone political advocacy. Instead, his work is based on the belief that 
for films to have any political effect at all, they have to operate on the 
level of the image itself—on the level of the “mere” image, rather than 
the “just” image, to paraphrase Godard. Or, as Petzold has it: “Harun 
Farocki and I try to think about how to image modern capitalism. The 
questions are: what is the modern, the new, and how can I tell its story? 
For in Germany, the modern is equated with a locust, but that’s incorrect. 
The modern is not a locust” (“Cinema of Identification”).*? Rather, he 
continues, there “must be something sexy about modern capitalism. In 
previous eras the profiteers hid from plain view, like thieves. Today they 
are charming, light, healthy, Buddhist. But we continue to represent this 
world with old images, with caricatures. We have no image of it, no narra- 
tive. I am interested in new images, new narratives.” Yella can be consid- 
ered perhaps his most sophisticated effort to invent such new images and 
narratives to date. 

The film begins by depicting Yella’s temporary return to 
Wittenberge—a small, economically devastated city in the former East 
Germany where her ex-husband’s blue-collar heating engineering com- 
pany went bankrupt because of his misunderstanding of how contempo- 
rary capitalism works—but the main narrative starts with Yella’s journey 
westward, echoing the unidirectional movement of German unification. 
In Petzold’s oeuvre, the old blue-collar jobs that once gave people a cer- 
tain amount of pride and a living wage exist at most only spectrally, as 
is most obviously the case in Yella in which the protagonist’s husband 
is haunted by the loss of his business and, in turn, haunts her, just as 
East Germany is haunted by all those women (and to a considerably lesser 
degree men) who left their home, like Yella, for a new life and better 
employment opportunities in the West. Back in Hanover, host of the 
World Expo 2000, Yella, a trained accountant, discovers that the white- 
collar, new-economy firm that had recently hired her as a secretary went 
bankrupt before she could even work one day for them. Before long, 
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though, she meets Phillip (Devid Striesow), a charming venture capital 
broker who pursues a criminal scheme, as Yella quickly finds out. Despite, 
or rather because of, Phillip’s illegal machinations, the two become a 
team, both professionally and privately. In the end, however, in her desire 
to have her dream of a better life come true, Yella overplays her hand to 
devastating effect. 

The third installment of Petzold’s “ghost trilogy,” the film can be 
described as a ghost story of white-collar crime in the age of BlackBerries. 
In the world of venture capital, gestures, rumors, and the creation of 
images rule. In the context of such “light” economic operational pro- 
cesses, corruption itself becomes a matter of dreams. Indeed, the film 
depicts how corruptibility, which the mechanisms of finance capitalism 
produce as something desirable, is capable of infiltrating the dreams of 
postwall citizens. The film, in other words, sets out to render sensible 
how an economic logic based on rumor and gestures—some of which, 
such as the so-called “broker stretch,” are directly taken from contem- 
porary Hollywood films—releases its forces on an affective level upon a 
citizenry exposed to an increasing level of economic uncertainty in the 
age of one-euro jobs. 

The narrative, which takes its basic plot structure from Carnival of 
Souls and Ambrose Bierce’s much-anthologized 1891 short story “An 
Occurrence at Owl Creek Bridge,” unfolds in images that shift from 
believable, seemingly realistic situations and spaces to unbelievable, 
mysterious, dream- or ghost-like ones in which the wind and the cry of 
crows evoke the otherworldly atmosphere of Japanese horror films. As 
is characteristic of the director’s work in general, Petzold’s camera ren- 
ders these spaces visible without providing establishing shots that would 
allow viewers to orient themselves and gain a feeling of familiarity and 
recognition—a feeling that would almost inevitably map the ghost-like, 
shapeless quality of these nonplaces onto the overly familiar psychic ter- 
rain that Germany has come to assume in and through the myriad cin- 
ematic representations of its past. By refusing, however, to clearly identify 
these spaces—by aesthetically rendering these spaces as what Marc Augé 
calls “non-places”—Petzold makes viewers assume a point of view that 
forces them to encounter these images as images of the present: the lush 
landscape by the Elbe river that asserts its presence sonically even more so 
than visually, thus calling attention to its existence in the here and now 
while simultaneously also evoking Japanese ghost-story films and the rich 
psychic territory mapped out by German fairytales; the forsaken streets of 
Wittenberge, which was once a bustling industrial city but today shows 
all the traces of a city that has seen most of its youngest and brightest 
leave in hopes of finding a more prosperous future in the West; or the 
late capitalist environs of the medium-sized city of Hanover, which with 
its many postmodern business parks and “tastefully” designed hotels 
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simultaneously exudes a coldness that affectively prevents anyone from 
ever feeling at home in these nonplaces and, mysteriously, an aesthetic 
charm all its own—one to which Petzold’s camera is clearly attracted.*4 

Indeed, that Petzold, throughout his career, has shown a penchant 
for revealing the aesthetic beauty inherent to these capitalist nonplaces— 
which crucially include Germany’s elaborate autobahn-net on which his 
protagonists restlessly drive to and fro in smoothly running, German- 
engineered cars, without ever really knowing where they are going or 
why they are in motion to begin with—is not a coincidence. Rather, what 
Hochhäusler calls Petzold’s “technological lyricism” is the direct result 
of Petzold’s belief that one of the major intellectual and aesthetic tasks 
for contemporary German cinema is to find images that render sensi- 
ble the defining event for life in Germany in the last two decades: not, 
as one might assume, the fall of the wall and the country’s subsequent 
unification but the true, era-defining event of the supranational logic 
of neoliberalism encroaching upon the citizens of a country used to the 
conditions of either socialist Planwirtschaft (planned economy) or soziale 
Marktwirtschaft (social market economy).*° The intellectual and proper 
cinematic task Petzold sets himself (and in this respect Yella is thus far 
only his most explicit effort) is to find images for this new economic logic, 
i.e., finance capitalism—without having recourse to the worn-out clichés 
that cinema has historically relied on when depicting capitalism. Refusing 
to denounce this new economic logic by inaccurately casting it in images 
appropriate to an earlier mode of capitalism, Petzold instead insists on 
the necessity of rendering finance, or venture, capitalism with images that 
articulate the essential lightness, attractiveness, and indeed, odd sexiness of 
this new mode of economic power. It is this mode of power, which pro- 
vides the conditions of possibility for living in postunification Germany, 
that the internationally better-known and more popular German films of 
the last decade or so have mostly ignored, thus having completely failed 
to engage with what it means to live in Germany in the present. 

The visual, sonic, and rhythmic cinematic textures Petzold creates 
as a means to provide us with proper images of venture capitalism— 
“proper” in the sense that these are images of, or immanent to, this mode 
of power, rather than being superimposed on it from an outside posi- 
tion of presumed moral superiority—are indeed characterized by a cer- 
tain weightlessness, cool temperature, and effortless rhythm. And this 
ghostly rhythm, this otherworldliness im the ostensible everyday realism, 
constitutes the film’s immanent response to its larger question: how to 
render visible finance capitalism without recourse to the level of repre- 
sentational resemblance, which always pretends already to know what the 
object it represents is? That is, instead of weighing the narrative down 
with the heaviness of traditional realism, Yella is made up of images that, 
if anything, are almost ethereal, yet never without texture, never without 
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connection to the material. The lightness of the images—the Gerhard 
Richter—like blue-grays that frequently produce an effect of blurriness; of 
being just out of focus; of simultaneously evoking representational real- 
ism and refusing its logic; of inducing in the beholder a delirious, almost 
hallucinatory sense of perspective that never allows the viewer to find the 
perfect vantage point for looking at the images, no matter how close or 
far the viewer is positioned in relation to them—this lightness és the light- 
ness of finance capitalism itself. Literally, not metaphorically, the images 
we find in Yella are not so much images of capitalism as much as they are 
imaging capitalism on its own terms, heeding its affective modulations of 
speed and weight, of force. It is this affective atmosphere of the weight- 
lessness of late-capitalist being that gradually fascinates and soon seduces 
Yella and, in turn, affects her own attempt at Heimat-building. 

This properly cinematic texture affectively pushes the viewer to engage 
the axiomatic logic of venture capitalism on the same level as do the film’s 
protagonists, especially Yella, who, in her dream, quickly learns how to play 
the game of venture capitalism at a highly effective level. Yet, even though 
Yella knows what is going on in terms of the legality and morality of the 
business transactions she witnesses, we are at no point invited to judge 
her. Without any transitional markers, the film simply observes how Yella, 
without much hesitation, quickly internalizes how business is done in this 
environment. She responds to the opportunity afforded to her, to being 
exposed to the desires circulating so appealingly through the world of 
finance capital. Her dream—and most of the film appears to be just that—is 
corrupted by her own desire, which is instilled in her not via ideology or 
deceptive mechanisms but via affect: everything is in plain sight, nothing is 
hidden, just as in Die innere Sicherheit it is in plain sight that the film’s main 
concern lies with the transformation effected by the intensification that cap- 
italism has undergone rather than with the continuing hold the RAF may 
or may not have on contemporary Germany. 

Significantly, the film does not present Yella’s ability to learn the rules 
of the game so quickly as a symptom of her wish to make a quick buck in 
order to acquire the means to escape to a more authentic home; instead, 
her remarkable business acumen is directly expressive of the fact that she 
enjoys playing the game. The key scene of the film is surely the moment 
when Philipp shares with Yella his own dream, which until this moment 
he has kept hidden, neatly tabulated in his secret notebook. “Take a 
look,” he casually but tenderly tells her when she asks him what he really 
wants: this is his declaration of love for her, and the ensuing moments are 
the most intimate they share with each other. Crucially, however, what 
really “sells” Yella on Philipp is not the fact that he opens up to her, as if 
he allowed her to see his “beautiful soul,” his innermost self; rather, what 
sells Yella on Philipp is the fact that his desires are desires for the game 
of venture capitalism itself, for the ability to participate in it at a higher, 
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Fig. 2.3. “Take a look.” Yella (2007). DVD capture. 


more intense level than he has been able to do as a mere employee of a 
firm whose business it is to negotiate cutthroat deals with companies that 
have potentially marketable business ideas but are unable to secure suf- 
ficient credit from regular banks.*° 

What this central scene perfectly illustrates is that the effectivity of 
venture capitalism is not so much a matter of ideology (in which case 
one might still be able to combat this mode of power effectively via the 
traditional leftist strategy of consciousness raising) than of desire. Thus, in 
order to properly image the nature and power of this desire—its affective 
logic, if you will—Petzold creates a narrative structure in which Yella’s 
unconscious ends up producing her dream of and for venture capitalism. 
The dream’s building blocks are taken from her real life, but the dream 
does not refer to some underlying truth to which Yella remained oblivious 
in her conscious existence but, rather, documents the path her life could 
have taken. The tragedy of the story, of course, is that even in her dream, 
even at the very moment when she is afforded the chance to imagine 
how her life might have been, Yella’s desire is ultimately blocked. What 
blocks her desire to be sutured more intensively into the game of venture 
capitalism is precisely the nature of desiring production in the age of ven- 
ture capitalism itself: the very desires instilled in her by venture capitalism 
cause Yella, on the level of her dream itself, to fall back on a business 
operation that belongs to an outmoded economic logic that has no real 
purchase anymore on an economic present that is based on the axiomatics 
of finance capital. Notwithstanding how skillfully she performs the prac- 
tices of venture capitalism, she ultimately acts upon an insufficient diag- 
nosis of the game’s conditions of possibility and its inherent rules; acting 
out of a desire to continue playing the game, Yella ends up giving in to a 
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false image of the very game she wants to play—that is, of the nature of 
contemporary finance capitalism. In film-historical terms, we might say 
that her act of blackmailing marks the moment when her dream reverts 
back to the bygone era of film noir, thus upsetting the carefully calibrated 
mechanisms that allow the operations of venture capitalism to ensure that 
capital flows at a higher rate of intensity than it did under previous eco- 
nomic conditions. That is, what Yella does not realize—perhaps because 
she is still too new at this game—is that these criminal strategies are, cin- 
ematically speaking, too film-noirish and not white-collar enough. If you 
will, they are too beholden to the heaviness of the labor theory of value 
and not attentive enough to the lightness of the logic of control that gov- 
erns just-in-time capitalism, which derives the majority of its wealth from 
speculation and the circulation of rumor, as well as the increasingly per- 
fect feedback or control loop of contemporary consumer processes and 
brand-marketing schemes, rather than from old-fashioned labor and the 
manufacturing of goods sold for their use value. 

This narrative structure ultimately enables Petzold to ask questions 
about the nature of desire in the age of venture capitalism. Or, to return 
once more to the question of contemporary Germany, what Petzold 
attempts to do in Yella is nothing less than to examine the logic of desire 
that governs the production of subjectivities in postunified Germany and 
thus affects the conditions of possibility for Heimat-building. In the end, 
the question that Yela—and Petzold’s oeuvre—asks is a simple yet crucial 
one: what is the relation in contemporary Germany between subjective 
desires (potentia) and the economic logic within which such desires find 
their expression (potestas)? The film provocatively suggests that the rela- 
tionship between the spheres of cold, hard economics and subjectivity is 
one of immanence, after all, Yella does not desire to escape from the affec- 
tive hold this economic logic has on her and her dream(s) but, on the 
contrary, seeks to increase her capacity to participate in it. 

Her dream, her desire, is not opposed to the desires produced by 
venture capitalism; it is not a dream for a more-authentic state of being, 
a more-authentic Heimat, that she could find only outside of its logic: 
like Petzold’s films, she is not nostalgic for a time prior to 1990, which is 
why neither her former husband nor her beloved father and the Heimat 
for which they both stand embody viable alternatives to what Philipp has 
to offer her. But if even in our dreams we do not express a desire for an 
alternative to the often clearly brutal economic logic of finance capitalism, 
then what are the consequences for the very possibility of living in the 
present and, ultimately, for the prospects of forging a people, a properly 
constituted postunification people in “Germany?” What, Yelln asks, does 
this imply for the oú-topos expressed in the desire for Heimat-building 
when even in our dreams we approach this process from the point of view 
of potestas rather than potentia? However such a “people” may eventually 
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constitute itself, it seems unlikely that it can do so unless it accounts for 
the very mode of power that regulates the content and form of desire 
affecting “German” subjectivities today. 


Heimat-Building as Absolute Refusal 


What, furthermore, is remarkable about Yella is that Petzold images all 
of this—Yella’s transformation through and in her encounter with the 
operations of venture capitalism—so that no external object-cause is 
allowed to explain or signal Yella’s qualitative affective change; this is an 
aesthetic or cinematic decision that directly expresses the politics of the 
image permeating Petzold’s oeuvre at large (and that, I think, strongly 
resonates with the politics of the image characteristic of his fellow Berlin 
School directors’ films). There simply is no external cause. Yella’s trans- 
formation occurs in rhythm with the immanent logic of capital operations 
themselves. The longer she is privy to its logic, the more she enacts it.37 
Her becoming venturous is a matter of temporality, of duration, of the 
affect immanent to duration. And Fromm’s camera renders this affective 
dimension sensible for the viewer. For his camera effects the sensation 
of staring, of looking at an object that, because we keep on looking at 
it, morphs not just in front of our eyes but, literally, in our eyes, in our 
body. Sensation, the opposite, according to Deleuze, of the facile or the 
cliché, is that which is transmitted directly to the nervous system, avoid- 
ing “the detour and boredom of conveying a story. . . . Sensation is what 
passes from one ‘order’ to another” (Francis Bacon, 32). As viewers, we 
experience the sensation only by entering the image, by “reaching the 
unity of the sensing and the sensed” (31). In Petzold’s films it is the star- 
ing quality of the camera work that achieves such a double-becoming, 
where simultaneously subject and object become other to themselves, so 
that the object stared at becomes available in its immanent becomings, 
differentiations, or change, just as the subject is affected by these very 
becomings with regard to his or her perceptual apparatus. In his interview 
with me, Petzold put it this way: “One has to stare at the everyday space 
until it looks back, until it becomes mysterious. [For staring] means dura- 
tion, and one has to insist on this. You simply have to keep on staring and 
find a second look, and then things begin to become secretive and thus 
complex. Bad cinema merely represents things, which in turn merely asks 
us to decode its representations” (“Cinema of Identification”). 

Striving for such a level of narrative and visual reduction that achieves 
a level of abstraction—that is, singularity—Petzold’s films are generally 
characterized by a concurrent feeling of matter-of-factness that derives 
from their refusal to psychologize. The films’ narrative tensions directly 
result from the characters’ actions, desires, and their way of responding 
to the forces that impinge upon them—forces that leave their affective 
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impact on their bodies without necessarily revealing what the object-cause 
for their effects is. One particularly effective image for this overall ten- 
dency occurs, for instance, in Die Beischlafdiebin when the camera allows 
us, late in the film, to notice briefly a strategically positioned offprint of 
Gerhard Richter’s famous painting, “Betty” (1988). The painting depicts 
the titular subject sitting with her upper body partially turned toward, 
partially away from the beholder, while her face remains hidden, looking 
away from us. Evoking Walter Benjamin’s notion of the angel of history 
who, turned toward the chaotic past that piles its horrors at the angel’s 
feet, moves irrevocably forward, the painting renders sensible the vari- 
ous forces impinging upon its subject, which seem to pull it to us while 
also holding it back, inexplicably attracting it to something that remains 
absent from our purview.*® It is this sensation that Petzold’s films fre- 
quently capture, or, better, render affectively sensible for the viewer. They 
place us in a position of suspended ignorance: though we sense the forces 
that affect the characters, we are not afforded the reassuring explanation of 
what causes the characters’ intensely felt situation. For example, Fromm’s 
camera shows us with great care the stooping walk of Jeanne and Nina 
in Die innere Sicherheit and Gespenster, respectively, with Julia Hummer’s 
shoulders slouching as if they were pulled down by the weight of the whole 
world; or the almost somnambulist body movement and eye expressions 
of Benno Fürmann’s car salesman in Wolfsburg, whose life is irrevocably 
altered when he, momentarily distracted by a phone conversation with 
his angry girlfriend, runs over a young boy on a bicycle and subsequently 
flees the scene of the accident; or, the lawyer-protagonist Thomas in Toter 
Mann, whose inexplicable emotional uptightness is perfectly imaged by the 
way the film shows us early on in a swimming pool how his middle-aged 
body is remarkably lean and well-trained—a carefully rendered visual detail 
that quickly elicits in us the sensation of an enormous, unseen, unspoken 
set of forces that seem to squeeze all the life out of him. The cumulative 
effect of Petzold’s repeated cinematic staging of the sensations his fledg- 
ling protagonists’ bodies experience in the absence of direct object-causes 
is our sense that the characters’ agency, though not denied, is severely com- 
promised. Notwithstanding the proliferation of scenes in which Petzold’s 
characters find themselves on the road in their cars, in the end they are all 
shown to be passengers struggling to make sense of the complex network 
of incorporeal operations driving finance capitalism rather than drivers who 
skillfully negotiate the autobahn-net. 

Consider, for instance, Gespenster. The film takes place in a location 
that forms the borderscape between the Berliner Tiergarten (a large, for- 
est-like area) and Potsdamer Platz, a location that before 1990 used to 
be a no man’s land but now is gradually being developed as the capital- 
ist heart of the unified city. The characters occupy a “bubble” or parallel 
world. It is a space that does not immediately provide a social definition 
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for the protagonists; it is a porous space connecting, on one side, a capi- 
talist space that has yet to be really integrated into the larger sociocultural 
cityscape of Berlin and, on the other, one of the city’s most famous nature 
refuges that allows Berliners an escape from their stressful metropolitan 
existence. Setting the middle part of his “ghost trilogy” in this space rein- 
forces the sense that Petzold tends to make films about people who, by 
and large, populate in-between spaces—real and dreamlike, indeed ghost- 
like spaces that constitute, to him, the real heart of postwall Germany. 
In some real sense Petzold does not make films about outsiders or mar- 
ginalized people; instead, he is interested in investigating the immanent 
borderscapes that make up the heart of late-capitalist Germany and that 
point precisely to the Ranciérian whoever and their potentia for transform- 
ing the now-here into a no-where with the effect that the here in the now 
is sensibly redistributed. Hezmat-building takes place not “over there” 
but right here, provided it is understood that in the process the “here” is 
immanently redistributed—that is, becomes different to itself. 

But in Petzold’s hands, this in-between world around Potsdamer 
Platz is nearly unrecognizable. Unless the viewer actually knows the area 
rather well, he or she is not invited to recognize the mise-en-scène as 
anything specific—as anything that is represented and that, as such, is sup- 
posed to be decodable. Like all of Petzold’s films except for Pilotinnen, 
Gespenster refuses to provide establishing shots that would specifically 
demarcate the cinematic location as an empirically real location—and thus 
allow viewers to enjoy the comforts of recognition and to reterritorial- 
ize the images onto the representational plane of the empirically (as well 
as cinematically) familiar. The film instead operates only on the ground, 
among the border neighborhoods and its houses and parks. Fromm has 
his Steadicam almost crawling—very slowly—with the film’s central char- 
acter, Nina, not knowing where to go or what to do, while clearly yearn- 
ing for a drastic change. 

Indeed, it is as if Petzold is imaging a nonexisting space, but what he 
really does is find new images for a space whose images have turned into 
clichés, perhaps precisely in the utopian hope of actualizing the potentia 
immanent to Heimat-building that potestas has codified as commodifi- 
able ready-mades. By aesthetically abstracting all the images that preexist 
his film—that already fill the screen while the film has not even begun 
to project its images—Petzold’s Gespenster intervenes in the real exist- 
ing social plane of postwall Germany in general and reunified Berlin in 
specific. His film is not giving us an image of Berlin (just as Yel/a is not 
giving us an image of finance capitalism, or Cuba Libre of Cuba, Die 
Beischlafdiebin of Bora Bora, Toter Mann of death, or Barbara of East 
Germany), claiming some sort of representational veracity containing 
a message about the state of contemporary Germany in the age of the 
Internet economy. Instead, the film allows us to confront the images as 
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being something in and of themselves, thus asking us to reconsider social 
normalcy precisely because the film’s images confront us with normalcy 
as imagined (or, in Yella’s case, literally dreamed) by the characters them- 
selves. Emerging from outside of recognizable normalcy, Petzold’s char- 
acters’ existence gradually reconfigures normalcy from their point of view, 
from their desires to join what they imagine to be normalcy, thus recon- 
figuring for us the very sensation of what the current distribution of the 
sensible enables us to perceive as normal. 

Yet, precisely by not placing his characters in immediately recogniz- 
able representations of empirical reality and thus normalcy (even in Yella 
the hypermodern mise-en-scéne of the corporate environment has some- 
thing unreal about it, very much in the way that the carnival in Harvey’s 
film is simultaneously real and unreal, as is the villa in Die innere Sicherheit, 
the harbor in Cuba Libre, Paris in Pilotinnen, the Casper David Friedrich- 
like Baltic Sea cliffs in Jerichow, and the Thuringian forest in Etwas Besseres 
als den Tod), this reality avoids becoming a bad caricature of real life and 
instead assumes a certain measure of aesthetic autonomy. Such affirmation 
of aesthetic autonomy has, of course, within the German tradition a famous 
philosophical precursor—Adorno’s aesthetic theory, which insists that art’s 
purpose is “not a matter of pointing up alternatives but rather of resisting, 
solely through artistic forms, the course of the world” (“Commitment,” 
80). In actively striving for a separation from reality, such works of art are 
immanently capable of intensifying the experience of reality and offering 
such experience as “knowledge in the form of a nonconceptual object” 
(92). Autonomous artworks, so Adorno in Aesthetic Theory, carry with 
them the sedimented content (5) of the very empirical life from which they 
seek to be separated; because empirical life inheres as an afterimage in them, 
however, such works give to (the experience of) life something from which 
the existing partitioning of the sensible normally blocks it. 

What such moments of aesthetic autonomy thus afford us is the affec- 
tively generated opening toward, as Deleuze puts it, a “Different way of 
feeling: another sensibility” (Nietzsche & Philosophy, 94). Petzold him- 
self echoes such sentiment when describing his own process of politiciza- 
tion: “Talking Heads and RAF, this happened at nearly the same time. 
Disintegrating political groups, no utopias, really good music. That always 
went hand in hand for me. And the question of how one can produce. 
That one must be against existing conditions without being able to offer 
alternatives. And that it is not at all bad if one does not have them.”*? 
Far from political acquiescence, Petzold articulates here the need for sus- 
pending the institutionalized demand to offer alternatives because of the 
fact that all political programs subscribing to teleologically conceptualized 
utopias have disintegrated, indeed failed. The job of art, in this sense, is 
thus not to be political (qua content) but to produce politically, which, 
in the case of cinema, entails a (renewed) investigation of the politics of 
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the image—precisely because contemporary capitalist culture is the light- 
est, most image-based economic operation to which we have ever been 
exposed. This lightness, however, manifests the very force that allows the 
culture industry to create with ever-greater ease the very identity between 
subject and object that Adorno (and Deleuze, I might add) insist must 
be combated. But such resistance must proceed immanently—that is, not 
by representing an alternative that pretends somehow to stand outside 
of the image-based logic of finance capitalism, but by self-critically fold- 
ing this affective logic into its own process of production. Returning to 
Gespenster, we might argue that it is perhaps precisely because Petzold, 
like Arslan, does not represent the city in overused images and standard 
narrative structures that his film might be able to affect its audience. The 
film sucks us in, perhaps even getting us close to a state of boredom and 
sleepiness, only to intensify a vague sense of immobility permeating so 
much of German culture in recent years—an immobility immanent to 
potestas that is trying to contain and channel potentia, thus territorializ- 
ing the intensive, affective logic of Heimat-building’s 01-topos onto an 
extensively driven desire for that which is increasingly unobtainable (the 
dreams created by consumer capitalism). 

But it is this intensification that ultimately manages to break through 
into one of the purest images of sheer transformation in Petzold’s entire 
oeuvre (and that finds its counterpart, negatively, in the final shot of 
Jerichow). Nina, a teenaged orphan, has just encountered two potentially 
life-changing events: she met another young woman, Toni, with whom 
she builds a tentative friendship, which includes what may or may not be 
sexual desires for each other and which is complicated by Toni’s inclina- 
tion to exploit Nina’s attachment to her for ulterior purposes; and she is 
confronted by an older, French woman who claims to be her long-lost 
mother. Both events pull on her psyche and emotions as Nina, imaged in a 
constant state of directionless drift, seeks to belong to someone or some- 
thing. And then a moment of perfection transpires, as if out of nowhere, a 
moment of intensity that Nina experiences in purely affective ways. (If the 
other moment of pure bliss, of perfection, is the last shot of Pilotinnen, 
then the telling difference is that the latter, which comes chronologically 
first, can still be said to offer perfection in represented form, whereas the 
moment in Gespenster instills this sense of perfection affectively in us, as 
the sensation of yearning itself.) In what is perhaps the film’s most arrest- 
ing scene, Nina, all alone at first, ends up dancing with Toni in a tender 
embrace. Set to a trance-like trip-hop beat, this moment of sheer trans- 
formation occurs in a room completely infused with intensely red light, 
while the Steadicam provides us calm, almost dream-like pictures. With 
Nina clearly having forgotten the outside world, we are fully immersed 
in the intensively filtered mise-en-scéne that disrupts the otherwise drab 
grey that suffuses the world of her dull existence. 
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Fig. 2.4. Nina and Toni dancing. Gespenster (2005). DVD capture. 


This visually most-intense moment of the film’s refusal to frame its 
characters in recognizable environments while never pretending to be 
anything but photographic realism (it is not a fantasy film, for instance) 
corresponds to Nina’s refusal to join what others consider normalcy. 
Instead, the normalcy she desires is the one that she imagines, and that 
the film images at this very moment of utmost intensification. It is a sense 
of normalcy, indeed security, however fleeting, found in another’s arms, 
dancing without regard for anything else, that is based in a lived refusal to 
either join the timeworn desires of individual and social security or pursue 
the equally clichéd liberal-bourgeois demand for social upward mobility— 
a lived refusal that links Nina to other Berlin School film protagonists, 
including those in Hochhäusler’s, Ade’s, and Köhler’s films. Chiasmically 
revealing both desires as the negative inverse of each other, the film main- 
tains the dialectical tension rather than sublating it into a third term. 
This suspension confronts the viewer with the image of refusal—not as a 
refusal of something but as absolute refusal. It is a ghost-like, abstract, per- 
haps utopian image—but, so this film suggests in unison with many other 
Berlin School films, it is a necessary image because it makes sensible a par- 
allel sociopolitical world that is neither visible in empirical reality itself nor 
in standard cinematic representations thereof: 0-topos, the no-where in 
the now-here as the potentia immanent to the sensation of the addiction 
to yearning expressed by the effort to build a Heimat. 

But lest we fall into the trap of hypostatizing this moment of becom- 
ing, Gespenster leaves us with no illusion about how difficult it is to pro- 
duce the reality of a sensation of (intensive) mobility that is not always 
already a mere copy of other narratives. Nina’s bliss lasts only a minute 
before Toni, who noticed a male onlooker (a film director!) leering at 
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the two women, walks off with him in the hopes that she can manipu- 
late him into giving her a job (for which Nina and Toni earlier in the 
film applied in a casting session). Out of frustration—and the need to 
belong to someone—Nina seeks out Francoise, whom she encountered 
earlier, to test whether she could enter the Frenchwoman’s narrative, 
which obsessively revolves around her desire to find her daughter who 
was abducted as a baby years ago. In the end, however, after Frangoise’s 
husband intervenes, we see Nina back in the Tiergarten. As she is walking 
she recalls that Frangoise’s wallet, which Toni had stolen, ended up in a 
trashcan. Retrieving it, Nina discovers a printout of a computer-generated 
image of how Francoise’s daughter might look today. The brief glimpse 
the film affords us of this sequence of stills does indeed suggest a strik- 
ing resemblance to Nina. But rather than embracing this possibility, Nina 
instead affirms, perhaps for the first time, her autonomy. Earlier she had 
responded more positively to Francoise’s claim that she was Francoise’s 
long-lost daughter; now, however, Nina throws the photo back into the 
trashcan before walking off on a dirt path further into the park. She seems 
to have arrived at a moment where in her own, real life she does not allow 
herself to be driven by others’ desires and narratives: not by the porn- 
narrative playing in the director’s mind; not by Toni’s outlaw narrative; 
and certainly not by Francoise debilitating family narrative. 


Potentia Is to Potestas What Potestas Is Not to Potentia 


While Gespenster refuses to provide us with any sense where Nina’s 
line of flight is leading, the point the film affirms is the line of flight 
itself. And this line is imaged by the film at just this moment when the 
crawling camera follows Nina on the dirt path and then stays behind, 
depicting her for a few more moments, in motion, slowly but with a 
new-found sense of confidence—an image that itself is the direct trans- 
formation of the earlier transformative moment rendered in deep, 
romantic, expressionist red. The image mimetically renders available for 
us the sensation of movement—a mimetic presentation of mobility in 
just the sense that Adorno theorized it: as the affinity between subject 
and object as it is felt in one’s body on seeing someone else move theirs. 
What Petzold’s narratives, especially at moments of peak intensity, seem 
to say is that we are to what we see what the images are not to us: or, 
potentia is to potestas what potestas is not to potentia! The images do not 
offer German viewers a representation of mobility that they can claim is 
or as theirs; instead, they present the affective sensation of movement 
that is, precisely, not theirs—but that zm their negativity might leave a 
very real affective sensation in the bodies of the films’ German viewers, 
thus forcing them to encounter as real something that postwall citizens 
have notoriously felt to be absent in their real social lives since the fall of 
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the wall: perhaps even an inkling of the de facto “German” people that 
in the de jure Germany is missing? 

As in Gespenster and Yella, Petzold’s oeuvre as a whole is consistently 
concerned with characters who are on the move—usually against their 
will—and who are driven by the double desire to find their way home 
(which, however, never existed for them as such and instead is some- 
thing that obtains existence only through the Sehnsucht for it, for that 
no-where in the now-here) and to maintain a certain amount of indepen- 
dence and autonomy. These desires often turn out to be impossible to 
obtain precisely because of the sociopolitical circumstances (potestas) at 
which Petzold’s films take a close, patiently observing look. In this sense, 
Petzold’s cinema is about the possibility and demand for mobility in post- 
wall Germany. As he argues in his interview with me: 


People are poorly equipped for modern life. They still carry with 
them archaic reminders of a different life. These people are being 
squeezed out of contemporary society. Or they’re set in motion, 
are forced to move, yet they don’t know where to, where all of this 
mobility is supposed to lead. Consequently they end up in transi- 
tional zones, borderscapes where nothingness looms on one side and 
something to which one can’t return on the other. These are the 
spaces I’m interested in to this day. (“Cinema of Identification” ) 


These transitional zones are spaces—material, psychological, atmospheric— 
in which the protagonists are stuck and, often, die in the process of Hezmat- 
building. It is, thus, hardly a coincidence that most of Petzold’s films end 
with death. Yet the prevalence of death in Petzold’s films should not be mis- 
taken for a cinematic affirmation of a Heideggerian Seinsphilosophie (philoso- 
phy of Being) in which the demand for an authentic encounter with Being 
territorializes the forces of life onto the transcendental signifier of Death. 
Rather, in Petzold’s films death is usually merely the result of the charac- 
ters’ failed attempt to escape the transitional zones that hold them captive: 
the more they try to escape them, the more the nooses around their necks 
tighten, which is the problem potentia faces in the age of control societies. 
Intriguingly, however, Petzold’s cinematic strategy is to examine 
the issue of mobility so prevalent in his films by refusing to deploy the 
standard ways of representing movement (i.e., quick cutting, action, 
and escapist narratives capped by happy ends suggesting a transcendence 
achieved by the characters that manipulatively satisfies viewers’ preexisting 
expectations and desires). In fact, Petzold’s cinema is in this respect one of 
the key models for much of contemporary German cinema of the Berlin 
School type: namely, that rather than attempting to represent contempo- 
rary Germany, it seeks to invent new images for a postwall reality. And it is 
just this refusal to cater to the well-worn strategies of cinematic represen- 
tation—indeed, to our well-habituated modes of seeing the world—that 
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renders his films political: Petzold’s films are political precisely because 
he makes his films politically rather than simply making political films. 
The politics of his moving images lies in their particular style of engage- 
ment with the logic of contemporary capitalist culture, a logic largely at 
work through and on the level of the image. Like Arslan’s modulations 
affecting a redistribution of the sensible for and in us, so Petzold’s cin- 
ema engages the present—albeit one that is more overtly configured as 
a finance-capitalist present than in Arslan’s work—as a problem of the 
image: the task for the cinema, as defined by Deleuze, is to “film, not the 
world, but belief in this world” (Cinema 2, 172), a task Petzold inflects 
as the political demand to once again see and hear something (with the 
emphasis on the verbs rather than the object).49 This inflection of the 
political as a demand to hear and see, in an intransitive sense, is argu- 
ably common to all Berlin School filmmakers, though, as Graf suggests, 
Angela Schanelec, to whom I will turn in the next chapter to investigate 
this claim at some length, might most radically pursue it.*! 

Images, as I have hoped to illustrate, are for Petzold not signifiers but 
affective forces that have their own internal duration, speed, and weight. 
The cinema is a technology of visualization whose greatest power does 
not lie in its ability to represent a preexisting world (and thus to teach 
viewers appropriately moral lessons about it), for this would reduce the 
potentia immanent to the ov-topos of Heimat-building, of “Germany,” to 
the sort of nationalistic clichés expressed in the proud declaration that 
“wir sind wieder wer” (we are somebody again)—a sentiment that has 
been expressed with increasing frequency from the turn of the millen- 
nium. Instead, cinema’s greatest power lies in its capacity to image a 
not-yet-actualized world, or a world in the process of becoming-actual. 
This simultaneous actualization of the virtual and virtualization of the 
actual is a process that exceeds the capacities of the logic of representa- 
tion, which is too beholden to the ready-made. Politically speaking, then, 
what Petzold’s cinematic strategy takes in remarkable ways seriously is the 
belief, shared by thinkers such as Deleuze, Adorno, Negri, and Ranciére 
alike, that nothing has ever changed because of representation. To affect 
the world, so Petzold’s cinema holds, is to intervene in it on its own 
terms, which means taking seriously its immanent axiomatic processes, 
rather than approaching them on the level of codes. Reality is not coded; 
it is a serial deployment of force that effects particular distributions of 
what can and cannot be seen, sensed, and perceived. 

Petzold’s films, then, can be considered political not despite but 
because of their affirmation of aesthetics. As a result, his films assume a 
crucial place in contemporary German cinema, resonating suggestively with 
the cinema of his fellow dffb attendees Arslan and Schanelec, as well as 
the second-wave Berlin School filmmakers who have been clearly inspired 
by their elders’ intervention in the economy of moving images in postwall 
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Germany. Reimaging rather than merely re-presenting the world from 
which it emerges, Petzold’s work affectively modulates habituated modes 
of seeing and, consequently, experimentally confronts viewers with the 
political demand to resee, resense, and reperceive their own relation to the 
social. This provocation is, however, not so much governed by a directo- 
rial insistence on a right way of seeing, sensing, and perceiving than by the 
philosophical and, perhaps, political hope that an immanent redeployment 
of modalities of the sensible are capable of affecting a new belief in this 
world. Such a belief might be productively juxtaposed to the dominance of 
a cinema and politics that falsely promises and seeks transcendence of this 
world (or, a utopia of Heimat qua repetition of that which once allegedly 
existed), rather than its materialist transformation, an oú-topos of Heimat as 
the production of a new “here” in an altered now. 


Notes 


Parts of this chapter draw on my essays “Imaging Germany: The (Political) Cin- 
ema of Christian Petzold” and “German Desire in the Age of Venture Capitalism.” 


l See, for example, Kothenschulte, “Die blaue Stunde der einsamen Heimat.” 


? Heimat, of course, means more than just “home” in both German culture 
at large and German film history, in which the Heimatfilm is one of the most 
discussed genres. While Heimat does denote the notion of one’s home—often 
expressing a sense of home that is rooted in a local community or region located 
in rural areas rather than in metropolises—it also connotes a sociocultural and 
political history characterized by exclusion, xenophobia, racism, and all-out “us 
vs. them” violence. The literature on this notion is massive; for an excellent revi- 
sionist work on the Heimatfilm, see von Moltke, No Place Like Home. In any case, 
the way Petzold appropriates Heimat should be considered analogous to how 
Hochhäusler uses Deutschland in Séance: as a counter-potentialization. 


3 Gespenster press kit, “Interview with Christian Petzold.” 
* For an excellent reading of the film, see Sicinski, “Once the Wall Has Tumbled.” 
5 Relevant in this context is King’s “The Province Always Rings Twice.” 


6 Petzold, “Eine unmögliche Liebe.” This film is Petzold’s contribution to the 
“Dreileben” project, a trilogy of films made by him, Hochhäusler (Eine Minute 
Dunkel [One minute of darkness, 2011]), and Graf (Komm mir nicht nach [Don’t 
follow me around, 2011]). 


7 This pattern will hold with Petzold’s twelfth feature, Phoenix, slated for a 2014 
release. As Geoffrey MacNab reports for the film industry magazine, Screen Daily, 
the film is set in “the post-Second World War era, focusing on a woman who has 
survived the Holocaust. Presumedly dead, she returns home under a new identity 
to find out if her husband betrayed her.” 


8 The earliest adaptation of the novel is Pierre Chenal’s Le dernier tourant (The 
Last Turn, 1939). According to Petzold, he had been told about the film but has 
never seen it (private e-email, 21 May 2013). 
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? In Barbara, we might detect echoes of Howard Hawks’ To Have and Have Not 
(1944) and perhaps also King Vidor’s Stella Dallas (1937). For more on how Pet- 
zold engages the history of genre cinema, see Fisher’s superb Christian Petzold. 
10 See Negri, Time for Revolution, esp. 175-76; and Marx beyond Marx, esp. 
56-57 and 70. 

1l Casarino and Negri, In Praise of the Common, 149 (my italics). 

12 See Albig and Gurk, “Der fliegende Holländer,” 53. In my interview with him, 
he revealed his familiarity with Deleuze and Negri’s discussion of “control societ- 
ies” as well. For this discussion, see Gilles Deleuze, “Control and Becoming” and 
“Postscript on Control Societies.” 

13 Other student films by Petzold include Weiber (1989), Glanz und Elend der 
Hochbegabten (1990), Ostwärts Fernverkehrsstraße 2 (1991), Das warme Geld 
(1992), and Abzüge (1994). Even before enrolling at the dffb, Petzold shot two 
shorts: Mission (1987) and Ich arbeite alles ab . . . Ehrenwort! (1988). 

14 Suhrkamp (Frankfurt) published the German translation of Cinema 1: The 
Movement-Image in 1989. 


15 Kracauer, Theory of Film, 71. 

16 Schmidt, ed. Der Torpedokäfer, 3. 

17 Powerful critiques of articulations of belonging qua community can be found 
in Blanchot, The Unavowable Community, Nancy, The Inoperative Community, 
and Lingis, The Community of Those Who Have Nothing in Common. 

18 Baute et al, “The Berlin School—A Collage.” 

19 Quoted in Hauser and Schroth, “Das Thema ist erledigt,” 51. 

20 For essays that engage the film as a film about the RAF and in the context of 
this terrorist group’s celluloid life, see, for instance, Homewood, “The Return 
of ‘Undead’ History”; Palfreyman, “The Fourth Generation”; Lettenewitsch 
and Mang, “Die untoten Leinwandgesichter der RAF”; Seeßlen, “Die deutsche 
Öffentlichkeit war in die RAF verliebt”; Möller, “Wald Haus, Straße”; and Ger- 
hardt, “Working through the Past.” 


21 The exception is Palfreyman, who sees in this scene an echo of Alexander 
Kluge’s Die Patriotin (The patriot, 1979). 


22 Quoted in Buck and Pfirstinger, “Zeichen der Bedrohung.” 


23 To be fair, the film plants various hints that make a reading of the family as 
former RAF members on the run palatable, including the discussion of Moby- 
Dick, which the imprisoned RAF members used to communicate with their allies 
outside. 


24 Nietzsche, “On Truth and Lying in an Extra-Moral Sense,” 251. 


25 Of the third series, images based on Diirer’s paintings were featured on the 
DM5, DM10, and DM20 bills; the image of Miinster on the DM100 bill, how- 
ever, is based on a painting by Christoph Amberger. 


26 Deleuze, Francis Bacon. 
27 For this argument, see Deleuze and Guattari, What is Philosophy? 


28 Worthmann, “Leben nach dem Terror.” 
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2° Foucault, The Birth of Biopolitics, 86. I will return to Foucault’s argument in 
my concluding chapter. 


30 See Zizek, The Sublime Object of Ideology. 


31 Fromm has helmed all of Petzold’s films to date. Worth noting, too, is that 
Bettina Bohler has edited all of Petzold’s films except Pilotinnen and Die Beis- 
chlafdiebin. Bohler has also edited films by Schanelec and Grisebach. 


32 Smith, “Deleuze and the Question of Desire,” 74. 


33 Petzold refers here to the German Heuschreckendebatte (locust debate) of 2006 
provoked by then-head of the Social Democratic Party, Franz Miinterfering, who 
deliberately compared the practices of contemporary corporate Germany to the 
aggressive nature of locusts. 


34 Augé, Non-Places. 
35 Abel, “Tender Speaking.” 


36 The brilliance with which Petzold dramatizes the processes of such negotia- 
tions—which turn out to be as much about which of the involved parties can 
most skillfully use rhetorical prowess and acting skills—can directly be traced back 
to Farocki’s essay film, Nicht ohne Risiko (Nothing ventured, 2004). 


37 This is notwithstanding her eventual misjudgment, which is clearly caused by 
her desire to escape the vicissitudes of the current economic system at large by 
accumulating in one fell swoop enough wealth to be able to live in security. Of 
course, this desire for instantaneous wealth is itself of the age of finance capitalism 
and the images it circulates and dreams it produces—a production of dreams that 
manage to territorialize the 0-topos of Heimat-building onto the more immediate 
right now in the right here, rather than allowing the expression of this sensation 
to transform the “here” in the now so that “now” itself becomes deterritorialized. 


38 Benjamin, “Theses on the Philosophy of History,” specifically Thesis IX, in 
which Benjamin refers to Paul Klee’s painting, Angelus Novus (1920). 


39 Albig and Gurk, “Der fliegende Holländer” 53. 


40 Together with Hochhäusler, Petzold exemplarily demonstrates this interest in 
seeing in a remarkably pedagogical manner when in Rekonstruktion eines Polizeiv- 
erhörs in der Dauer einer Zigarettenlänge (Reconstruction of a police interroga- 
tion lasting the length of one cigarette), their contribution to Alexander Kluge’s 
Früchte des Vertrauens (Fruits of trust) project (2009), they spend about twenty 
minutes analyzing an interrogation scene of Dominik Graf’s crime film Er sollte 
tot... (He supposed dead . . ., 2006). 


41 Abel, “I Build a Jigsaw Puzzle of a Dream-Germany.’” 


3: Angela Schanelec: Narrative, 
Understanding, Language 


I first considered what it is that connects me to [Germany]; and 
that is its language. And its language is also what I take comfort 
in whenever I think about [Germany]. 
—Angela Schanelec, Interview 
for Deutschland 09 press kit 


What’s the Story? 


T: PREVIOUS CHAPTERS HAVE, I hope, sufficiently introduced and sup- 
ported my position that in the context of contemporary German 
cinema, the Berlin School, as an otherwise merely loosely configured 
assemblage of individual directors, assumes a degree of consistency when 
considered as a counter-cinema. Such a diagnostic claim in turn makes 
palatable and, I think, necessitates the use of such a collectivizing label. 
Yet, by claiming that the Berlin School is a counter-cinema I do not mean 
to position these filmmakers as belonging to the tradition of avant-garde 
or “pure cinema.” 1? Although both Arslan’s and Petzold’s work is at least 
partially characterized by a tendency to distill the available aesthetic means 
to their essence, their films are nevertheless still part of the tradition of 
narrative cinema, as are all of the films made by the directors under con- 
sideration in this book. Whereas the filmmakers we commonly associ- 
ate with the filmic avant-garde such as Maya Deren, Michael Snow, Stan 
Brakhage, Bruce Conner, or Andy Warhol essentially turn their back on 
narrative, the Berlin School filmmakers belong to a film historical lineage 
that seeks to problematize narrative without negating it in toto;? instead, 
it intensifies narrative figuration to such a degree that through this pro- 
cess a new sensation emerges in ways analogous to how Deleuze con- 
ceptualizes the “affection image,” which “adstracts [the object it images] 
from all spatio-temporal co-ordinates” (Cinema 1, 96). Of all the Berlin 
School directors whom we might be able to discuss within this frame- 
work, however, Angela Schanelec is arguably the one who has taken this 
strategy the farthest. In this regard, Schanelec’s work might constitute 
the secret heart of the Berlin School, as Lukas Foerster suggests, insofar 
as her films reduce the element of narrative, or story, to such a minimal 
degree that many viewers find her films quite literally unwatchable.’ 
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Indeed, when reading the reviews of her films, one comes across 
plenty of evidence of the antagonism with which her films are received, 
but perhaps none are better to illustrate this strongly negative response 
than a series of brief critical salvos film reviewer Derek Elley penned for 
the influential industry magazine, Variety. In an almost hilariously serial- 
ized masochistic performance spanning at least twelve years, Elley, whose 
dislike of Schanelec’s films seems second to none, has written a number 
of reviews that express with increasing vitriol his loathing for her work. 
For example, in his review of Plätze in den Städten he encourages his 
readers to “imagine the worst excesses of ’70s German cinema crossed 
with [Belgian feminist filmmaker] Chantal Ackermann, and [the film] will 
quickly fall into focus.” To his complaints about this “joyless snoozer”— 
especially the film’s visual “rigidity” that “affects her characters” who 
“throw out no emotional lifeline to the viewer”—Elley adds in his review 
of Mein langsames Leben his misgivings about the film’s “long takes,” 
which strike him as “infuriatingly static, for no productive reason,” only 
in order to amplify the intensity of his hatred for Schanelec’s films (if not 
for Schanelec herself!) when he reviews Marseille as “the most madden- 
ingly pretentious film-reverie yet from Germany’s poetess of emptiness.”* 

Regardless, however, of whether one loves or hates her films (and 
judging from her films’ reception there seems no intermediary position), 
what neither side denies is that of all Berlin School films, Schanelec’s 
are consistently the ones that push back against viewers’ habituated 
demands for narrative in the most relentless, even radical manner . . . and 
yet they ultimately remain part of the narrative tradition of film history 
rather than crossing over into the avant-garde tradition. In this context, 
Schanelec’s seemingly incredulous reply—“the story?” (my emphasis )—to 
an interviewer wondering whether her response to a previous question 
could be considered the story of Marseille may be revealing.’ For it is 
as if she could not fathom why anyone might possibly be interested in 
(articulating) the “story” of Marseille—or, for that matter, of any of her 
films. Rather than automatically dismissing her response’s terseness as an 
expression of elitism, however, we might better consider it as a concise 
expression of the very challenge that resides at the core of what her films 
are about, or better, do. 

It may indeed be the case that Schanelec simply does not think that 
stories are of any interest whatsoever when it comes to the cinema; she 
would then be in agreement with many avant-garde filmmakers to whom 
the reduction of the cinema to a story-telling machine is, at a minimum, 
highly unfortunate. But the evidence of Schanelec’s films is such that she 
clearly does care to some extent about stories, for all of her films fea- 
ture at least one. In her dffb graduation film, Ich bin den Sommer über in 
Berlin geblieben (I stayed the summer in Berlin, 1993), Nadine (Angela 
Schanelec), an aspiring writer, meets Louis (Tobias Lenel), a struggling 
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book publisher, who finds her work interesting but not yet publishable. 
Both find themselves in precarious relationship circumstances and by the 
end of the film may be about to start a relationship with one another. In 
Das Glück meiner Schwester (My sister’s good fortune, 1995), Schanelec’s 
first postgraduation feature, a man loves two women and has difficulties 
choosing one over the other. When Christian (Wolfgang Michael) decides 
to live with Isabel (Angela Schanelec), Ariane (Anna Bolk), Isabel’s half- 
sister, desperately boycotts their relationship. In Plätze in den Städten, 
Mimmi (Sophie Aigner), a high school girl, explores her sexual desires in 
Berlin and Paris while negotiating her uneasy relationship with her sin- 
gle, factory-worker mother. In Mein langsames Leben, Schanelec affords 
us a look at a group of loosely connected bourgeois adults who find 
themselves in a state of private and social insecurity. In Marseille, Sophie 
(Maren Eggert), a Berlin-based photographer, spends some time more or 
less aimlessly roaming through the eponymous Mediterranean city. When, 
after her return to Berlin, she finds herself being pulled back into the 
drama of her friends’ lives, she decides to return to Marseille, only to 
fall prey to a crime. In Nachmittag (Afternoon, 2007), a loose adapta- 
tion of Anton Chekhov’s The Seagull (1894), a wealthy bourgeois family 
sees in the course of a few afternoons their familial and amorous relation- 
ships deteriorate. And in Orly (2010), various people, while waiting for 
their flights out of Orly airport in Paris, are drawn into situations that 
will have subtle, but in some cases perhaps consequential, effects on their 
lives. As these crude summaries are meant to indicate, it would clearly 
be inaccurate to accuse Schanelec’s films of lacking narratives. Indeed, 
each film alludes to—and on occasion even develops—additional narra- 
tive trajectories.© 

So when in her interview she responds with a question of her own— 
“the story?”—this is quite literally less an expression of her rejection of the 
idea of narrative than the most compact crystallization of the very assump- 
tions implied in the question posed to her. Put differently, Schanelec’s 
interrogative response rhetorically counters her interlocutor’s implied 
demand to know what the story 7s—a demand that tries to pin down the 
director, however unintentionally, to concede as normal or natural the 
very requirements most viewers implicitly and explicitly make of the cin- 
ema—by insisting that this admittedly widespread demand should instead 
be examined, albeit without automatically rejecting or negating it out- 
right. Even more precisely, ultimately underlying the seemingly innocent 
prompt for Schanelec to provide a précis of Marseille—perhaps to confirm 
that the film’s essence has to do with the fact that at the end Sophie, as the 
director’s prior response suggests, “is somewhat relieved of [or released 
from] herself’—is the demand to understand the very terms by which 
we arrive at, or configure the sensation of, “understanding.” Thus, if 
Schanelec comes across as uncommunicative in her interrogative response, 
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then this may very well be the point of her performance. Schanelec, 
born in 1962 in the small town of Aalen (about an hour’s car drive from 
Stuttgart), has been developing this point throughout her oeuvre from 
her days at the dffb (1990 to 1995), where she enrolled after relinquish- 
ing her career as an established theater actress (she studied acting at the 
Hochschule ftir Musik und Darstellende Kunst Frankfurt am Main from 
1982 to 1984). In the final analysis, it seems we must acknowledge— 
if we actually want to encounter her films on their own terms—that it 
is precisely the problem of communication in the age of control societ- 
ies that Schanelec’s films relentlessly put at stake. And it is how exactly 
she puts communication at stake—/ow she foregrounds the neoliberal 
imperative to communicate (“Express yourself!”), which has encroached 
upon postunified Germany, and, thus, how we are affected by the role 
communication plays in her films—that renders her work political, as a 
counter-cinema, insofar as it renders affectively sensible how “speech and 
communication have been corrupted,” as Deleuze argues. It is as if her 
films were heeding Deleuze’s demand that, in an age when communica- 
tion, by its “very nature,” is “thoroughly permeated by money,” we must 
“hijack speech” and “create vacuoles of noncommunication” as a means 
to “elude control” (“Control and Becoming,” 175). 


Language 


Understanding, communication, Sprache (language), is ultimately pre- 
cisely that which defines the relationship between the country we call 
Germany and the sense of connection—indeed, of belonging, as I sug- 
gested in the previous chapter—felt by, yearned for, and to varying 
degrees made manifest in the lives of individual “German” subjects. In 
any case, this appears to be Schanelec’s attitude, as evidenced by the 
statement prefacing this chapter in which she articulates the underlying 
idea for her contribution to Deutschland 09: 13 kurze Filme zur Lage der 
Nation, her five-minute mood piece, “Erster Tag” (First day), which 
opens the omnibus film: “I first considered what it is that connects me 
to this country; and that is its language. And its language is also what 
I take comfort in whenever I think about this country.” In a film that 
solicits contributors to reflect on the Lage der Nation (the state of the 
nation), Schanelec’s starting point is significant because locating her 
own connection to Germany on the level of language immediately raises 
crucial questions about the role language plays in postunified, neoliber- 
alized Germany.” 

What might strike us as ironic about Schanelec’s statement is that 
viewers are unlikely to think of “Erster Tag” as being “about” language, 
at least not as long as we think of films as being about language only if 
they are loquacious (as exemplified in Deutschland 09 by, for example, 
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Dani Levy’s contribution, “Joshua”); in fact, however, her statement 
presents merely a condensed expression of the problem her short film, as 
well as her work at large, engages: the problem of Sprache in relation to 
our ability to make sense of our relation to the world and of the circum- 
stances affecting our ability to act upon it. More specifically, Schanelec 
indicates here her interest in exploring what has historically functioned 
as perhaps the main point of reference for establishing German identity: 
not a political act such as a revolutionary event, a liberationist war, or the 
creation of a new constitution for a unified Germany but the German lan- 
guage. And what makes Schanelec’s work unique in the context of con- 
temporary German cinema—unique insofar as it goes even further in this 
regard than the work of her Berlin School colleagues—is that in her hands 
language, speaking—that is, communication, both in terms of actual acts 
of enunciation by her characters and in terms of the language and func- 
tion of stories in her narrative films—assumes a form of expression that 
counters the ideology of communication as configured, mobilized, and 
encouraged by the axiomatic logic of control societies. For what is even 
more apparent in Schanelec’s films than in other Berlin School films is the 
sense that even though her characters talk a lot, their speech acts repeat- 
edly demonstrate their inability to communicate with each other. And 
this inability, this blockage, is not the result of a censorious or repressive 
outside force impinging upon the characters but emerges from within the 
expressivist logic of contemporary communication into which they have 
(inadvertently) bought: the problem is not that they do not communi- 
cate, but, rather, it lies in how they communicate. 

Within the diegetic world of Schanelec’s films, characters are affected 
by the blockage immanent to their means of communication, by the fact 
that they talk all the time and yet fail to understand or be understood; 
in fact, it is surely not coincidental that all of Schanelec’s films contain a 
line of dialogue in which a character claims that she does not understand 
or, with varying degrees of desperation, asks an interlocutor whether he 
understands. But what her films do is to render sensible for and in us 
(by affectively working on us) a new sensation of Sprache, of how we use 
language and how it works on us. The films’ affectively palpable refusal 
to deploy language naturalistically—by allowing characters to speak so 
that German viewers might feel that they would speak like this in real 
life, too—instills in us a new sensation of language precisely because 
Schanelec’s characters’ language does not seem to operate primarily 
through the level of linguistic signification: although we understand every 
word (the problem is not that her characters use multisyllabic words so 
arcane that they are outside most native speakers’ vocabulary), we strug- 
gle to derive meaning from their enunciations. Like the characters who 
often seem to talk past one another rather than with each other, thus fail- 
ing to communicate while ceaselessly communicating (something that is 
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often cinematically enhanced by how a conversation is staged in ways that 
seem to violate any sense of how conversations are usually staged), we, 
too, experience difficulties with arriving at a base level of understanding. 

We can therefore say that Schanelec’s films render sensible the very 
banality of language in the age of control by negatively intensifying so- 
called realistic language to its utmost point of artificiality. They thus instill 
in us a sense of strangeness defined by a palpable distance that we experi- 
ence while still being close to the language confronting us: although we 
understand each word, we do not understand—not because it is a lan- 
guage we do not speak but because language as used by Schanelec’s char- 
acters has been stripped of its difference. Her films artificialize everyday 
language, thus rendering sensible the codified effect of the endlessly iter- 
ated mediatized imperative to express oneself even if one does not have 
much to say. 


Language as Irritant 


Consider Nachmittag. After introducing us to a series of relation- 
ships—between mother Irene (Angela Schanelec) and her brother Alex 
(Fritz Schediwy), Alex and Irene’s son Konstantin (Jirka Zett), Alex and 
Konstantin, Irene and her new lover Max (Mark Waschke), as well as 
Konstantin and Agnes (Miriam Horwitz), the young woman from next 
door with whom he has been in a relationship for an unstated period 
of time but who, unlike him, has begun to distance herself from the 
environment of her teenage years by attending university in Berlin—we 
are made to witness a nearly twelve-minute-long scene that dramatizes, 
albeit in ways that would hardly qualify as dramatic, the end of Agnes 
and Konstantin’s relationship. And it is their use of language—how they 
talk “with” each other—that marks the incorporeal transformations they 
undergo (recall my discussion in chapter 1 of Can’s incorporeal transfor- 
mation in Dealer) and affects us with regard to our sensation of Sprache 
as it functions in our own lives. Agnes enters Konstantin’s room and pro- 
ceeds to take off her bikini underneath her bathrobe, lays down on his 
bed, and asks Konstantin, who barely takes note of her presence as he is 
typing on his laptop, what he is doing with his afternoons. After providing 
her with a brief list of his regular activities, he adds that he is also think- 
ing of her and expresses his certainty that he has lost her. Agnes, seen in 
a profile shot, remains silent for a while before leaving the room to wash 
her bikini in a sink next door. After returning to his room, she asks him 
whether he never gets bored by his self-certainty (and here likely expresses 
what viewers might think, too). Then, in what seems like a non sequitur, 
she tells him that she recently attended a play in which his mother acted, 
focusing in particular on a scene in which Irene had to interact with a dog 
on stage (the film’s first scene features a rehearsal of this scene).8 
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Agnes tries to find words to explain to Konstantin what she saw and 
how it made her feel. As she does so, the camera pans away from him to 
her, lingering on her close-up as she somewhat incoherently recounts her 
experience. Clearly struggling to communicate to Konstantin something 
that somehow deeply affected her, she asks him whether he understands 
her and then, after a brief pause, wonders, “How they did this. It remains 
a mystery to me,” as she bends her head downwards. Although it is clear 
that she is looking at Konstantin while recounting her experience, the fact 
that we do not get to see him (we only hear him briefly interject once) 
cinematically makes palpable to us the loss of connection between the for- 
mer lovers even before Konstantin tells her that he is no longer interested 
in his mother. When Agnes hears this, she exhales, somewhat annoyed, 
and replies that it was simply beautiful. Before she can embellish what 
was so beautiful about what she witnessed, however, Konstantin, still off- 
screen, interrupts her, asking in a slightly indignant tone of voice whether 
she did not hear what he had just said. 

This lengthy scene is a challenge to sit through for any viewer. For 
one, it is difficult to develop much sympathy for either character. Schanelec 
and her regular cinematographer Reinhold Vorschneider’s refusal to ren- 
der the scene using a more traditional shot/reverse-shot shooting style 
blocks us from witnessing how they respond to each other as the other is 
talking. Not cutting between shot and reverse-shot, then, induces a sense 
of disconnection in us with regard to the characters. But this formal deci- 
sion also renders visible and sensible how the two are communicating at 
cross-purposes—how they are not communicating with each other, how 
their words do not result in a sense of understanding in the other. 

A shot/reverse-shot tends to insinuate a certain degree of commu- 
nicative understanding between the characters; it also enhances viewers’ 
understanding because it doubles up on what the characters are saying: 
the emotions expressed by one, and received by the other, are merely 
repeated by images depicting how one character reacts to the other, thus 
confirming viewers’ sense of having correctly interpreted the conversa- 
tion. The refusal to follow this standard filming technique, in contrast, 
forces us to confront the rupture between speaking voice and listening 
ears, between one face and another. The refusal to reestablish a sense of 
the characters sharing a communicative relation with each other affects us 
with a sensation of language that we can no longer immediately territorial- 
ize, as we are otherwise wont to do, onto its signifying level; instead, their 
use of language affects us primarily through its asignifying force, through 
what language does due to the force it carries regardless of whether or not 
it obtains a measure of meaning. In this case, we get irritated by Agnes 
because she does not appear to articulate a clear point, and because the 
sentiment the story conveys for her seems to lack an “objective correla- 
tive” that would provide us with a clearer sense of its meaning. 
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This scene, then, confronts us with a distinct sense that people who 
appear to be well-educated are incapable of using language such that 
some measure of understanding ensues; and if we had harbored any hope 
that they would be able to work things out (an emotional investment we 
are unlikely to make since the film gives us little encouragement to do so), 
then the scene’s second part disabuses us of any such notions. Instead, 
it marks the incorporeal transformations both have already undergone 
prior to this moment: they stopped being a couple long before this scene, 
although Agnes seems taken by surprise when Konstantin reveals to her 
his sense that he has lost her. At this point, Schanelec renders sensible 
for us the affectively charged cause for a situation whose effects the film 
merely shows. Instead of explaining why they have grown apart and thus 
allowing viewers to arrive at a (false) sense of understanding via recourse 
to the characters’ psychology, Nachmittag instead dramatizes how these 
characters’ alienation from each other manifests itself linguistically, in how 
they use language. 

Although the young couple ceaselessly talk to each other, Agnes 
and Konstantin are marked by their inability to use language to resolve 
anything: their failure to respond “normally” to a question or request 
impresses upon us the distinct sense of a rupture between language’s 
potential to signify and its presignifying level of force to which they, as 
well as we, are exposed to in increasingly irritating ways. What intensi- 
fies this sensation of irritation is the cinematic presentation: because the 
images do not give us a relief valve by providing us with any visual interest 
and instead force us to listen to the characters without ever gaining the 
opportunity to territorialize what is spoken onto the seen or vice versa— 
without ever being able to gain a degree of satisfactory understanding 
that there zs more to all these words than their sonic force—we have lit- 
tle choice but to pay attention to the quality of their use of language 
itself. And this quality is bound to strike us as not only highly artificial but 
also monotonous, undifferentiated. Consequently, however, we are con- 
fronted with a new sensation of language, albeit negatively: language as 
force rather than signification. While we may not relish the experience, it 
is an experience of language that renders sensible an aspect of communi- 
cation of which we are otherwise only rarely aware: its material, affective, 
asignifying power. 

What Nachmittag asks us to question in a scene such as this one is 
precisely how we configure our own communicative encounters: what 
counts for us as understanding, how is it brought about, and what is 
the quality thereof? And it is precisely because the film does not offer 
alternatives to this highly stilted language, which although very expres- 
sive fails to facilitate any understanding for the characters or us, that one 
is subjected to sensing the force of that which is involved in producing 
something we are able to sense as understandable. This means, however, 
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that “understanding” can no longer be posited as something normal or 
natural; instead, it must be acknowledged as the result of a highly arti- 
ficial process. 


The Banality of Artificiality and the Artificiality of the Everyday 


Such moments proliferate throughout Schanelec’s oeuvre. In Plätze in 
den Städten, for example, Mimmi asks her athlete boyfriend, as they are 
riding on a bus, whether they are still together, a question to which he 
responds only by saying that he does not understand. Later, when Mimmi 
sits with her girlfriend (the person with whom she might share the clos- 
est bond) and listens to her recounting of a dream she had after learning 
of a car accident involving her parents, the camera not only remains at 
a medium distance that prevents viewers from using their eyes to gauge 
their interaction for emotional cues but also positions the two so that they 
seem isolated from one another. When the camera eventually interrupts 
its long take to cut in closer, we still do not see much because of insuf- 
ficient lighting (a characteristic of the entire film), although Mimmi’s 
friend is now talking about love and inquires whether Mimmi under- 
stands her. Once again, Schanelec and Vorschneider’s staging of the mise- 
en-scéne goes against the grain at just the moment when characters are 
striving to be understood (or to understand) and, thus, when we, too, are 
bound to achieve some measure of understanding of the characters and 
their actions. Yet the way such scenes are consistently staged leaves us no 
choice but to /isten and thus become hyperaware of what is being said, a 
fact that in turn produces our irritation because the speech acts’ contents 
rarely if ever live up to the significance we are bound to presume such 
moments should have. It is as if Schanelec repeatedly admonished her 
viewers to listen up only to fail to provide us with a pay-off for our will- 
ingness to acquiesce and strain to listen for the meaning of mostly banal, 
albeit often stiltedly expressed, enunciations. 

In an essay on Schanelec’s handling of cinematic space, Sebastian 
Seidler helpfully observes that the director’s dialogues are never designed 
to advance the plot, a fact that barricades our access to them and results 
in a state of alienation for us.? Language, the act of speaking, of commu- 
nicating, seems in Schanelec’s films frequently abstracted from the plane 
of signification onto which we tend to reduce language and on which 
we rely to arrive at some sense of understanding. Such moments—and 
to the ones just discussed we could add moments between, say, Ivan 
(Devid Striesow) and Hanna (Marie-Lou Sellem) in Marseille and Jirzy 
(Jirka Zett) and Sara (Lina Falkner) in Ov/y—reveal that Schanelec’s use 
of language is akin to that of her use of narrative. Or, rather, Schanelec’s 
approach to Sprache in her films is analogous to her attitude toward nar- 
rative: not rejecting or negating either, Schanelec instead tweaks and 
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intensifies language (like narrative) to such a degree that the presuppo- 
sitions with which we habitually codify language and narrative become 
sensible to us—the very blockage of the smooth functioning of language 
and narrative for the purposes of plot advancement and character psy- 
chologizing affects our perception on a material level. Schanelec’s films 
thus render sensible the force of language that is, in our real social lives, 
not, no longer, or not yet sensible. This is because the distribution of the 
sensible as effected by potestas in the age of control societies has increas- 
ingly territorialized the asignifying force constitutive of language onto 
the seemingly empowering plane of self-expression; the experience of this 
asignifying force, though still present, has thus been reduced to a nearly 
imperceptible level. 

Against this process of overcoding what language can do by what it 
“means,” Schanelec’s cinema makes an effort to remind us—through an 
affective intervention—of a subterranean or counter-tradition of deploy- 
ing language; and her films seemingly seek to actualize this counter-tradi- 
tion, as if in response to the fact that under the regime of power Deleuze 
calls control societies, 


the problem is no longer getting people to express themselves, but 
providing little gaps of solitude and silence in which they might 
eventually find something to say. Repressive forces don’t stop people 
from expressing themselves, but rather, force them to express them- 
selves. What a relief to have nothing to say, the right to say noth- 
ing, because only then is there a chance of framing the rare, or ever 
rarer, the thing that might be worth saying. (Deleuze, “Mediators,” 
288-89) 


Crucially, however, Schanelec’s cinema does not advocate, or encour- 
age us to yearn for, a more “authentic” use of the German language; the 
stilted use of language in Schanelec’s films is not expressive of a desire for 
a return to a time when Germans somehow knew how to communicate. 
After all, the logic of authenticity is predicated on a quality of uniqueness 
that is absent in how her characters speak—because al of her characters 
exhibit a tendency to use the German language in a rather stilted, oddly 
formal, artificial manner. 

Indeed, one of the supreme ironies of Schanelec’s airport film, Orly, 
is that in her first film shot entirely outside of Germany, this aspect of her 
oeuvre—the stiltedness of her characters’ German—becomes most obvi- 
ous because of how it sonically feeds different from how the French actors 
speak their native language. As Frédéric Jaeger astutely puts it, “Only the 
German dialogues feature the odd mix of artificial speech and banal verbal 
exchanges that one has come to expect from Schanelec.”!° This differ- 
ence of the quality of language in Orly has no doubt to do with the dif- 
ferent somatic quality of the French language, all the associations French 
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has for German ears, the different and more naturalistic acting performed 
by the French actors compared to the two German actors (or any of the 
actors in Schanelec’s Germany-based films), and the différance slipping 
into Schanelec’s dialogues through the act of being worked upon by her 
French translator, Frédéric Moriette.!! But beyond this, what Jaeger’s 
observation suggests is that all of Schanelec’s films present us with the 
same mix of artificial language use and utterly banal verbal exchanges; 
indeed, the fact that the characters artificially elevate many of their banal 
statements, lending them an air of pseudosophistication, undoubtedly 
must be a major cause of irritation for many viewers (and listeners). And 
this capacity of her use of language to irritate makes the constitutive force 
of language affectively sensible to us because it both sounds “off” (com- 
pared to the everyday banality of the utterances’ content, which is why we 
struggle to make sense of them: they seem to say more than they actually 
do!) and directly attacks our perceptive apparatus, like an irritating fly 
buzzing too close to our ear or even, momentarily, ¿n our ear, thus offset- 
ting our sensory apparatus in a way that makes us take immediate (per- 
haps even murderous) action. In the case of Schanelec’s films, this results 
in a rush to judgment, at which Derek Elley apparently excels. 

The language used in almost identical ways by all of Schanelec’s 
characters is, in fact, expressive of a “hochsprachliche Gedankendichte” 
(highly linguistic density of thought) that stands in stark contrast to her 
films’ quasidocumentary physical immediacy, generated by her marked 
reliance on original sound, the force of which frequently cuts against the 
rhythm of the language deployed by the characters.!? Her characters’ lan- 
guage use thus reveals itself as unrealistic: this is not how people speak 
in real life in Germany. And yet: the artificiality of their language use is 
nevertheless structurally analogous to what Dominik Graf diagnoses in 
my interview with him as the sameness characteristic of real everyday lan- 
guage use in Germany today: “Even in real life most people talk alike. It is 
not only the case that a different use of language based on class specifici- 
ties hardly exists any more in [film] scripts but also that one gets the sense 
that in real life most people mostly talk in clichés, like in a soap opera” 
(“I Build a Jigsaw Puzzle”). Both actual linguistic practices in contempo- 
rary Germany and Schanelec’s dialogues’ artificial language are character- 
ized by a deadening sameness. But only through the affective force the 
latter exerts upon our ears, on our body, does the effect of the former 
become sensible to us. Because her films do not allow us to receive their 
characters’ artificial use of language as more authentic and instead mark 
the lack of difference within it, Schanelec’s films’ deployment of language 
ultimately affects us with an irritating monotony caused by the sheer rep- 
etition of stilted acts of enunciation; so intense is the degree of irritation 
that the lack of difference within her Kunstsprache (artificial language) 
negatively renders sensible for us the sameness within our own linguistic 
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habits. It becomes sensible precisely as the very banality that in her films 
is inflected with an odd linguistic density, so much so that we feel that the 
characters’ desire to express themselves, marked by their use of language, 
should amount to more than what we ultimately can discern is the actual 
content of their statements. 

Schanelec’s films foreground the banality of communicative acts that 
proliferate in the neoliberal era in which the imperative to “express your- 
self,” insinuating liberation, in fact functions as the operative engine of 
its socioeconomic processes. And it seems to me that Schanelec cinemati- 
cally stresses this banality precisely to create “circuit breakers,” to disrupt 
the seamless flow of self-expressive communication that is encouraged by 
the “repressive forces” of control (Deleuze, “Control and Becoming,” 
175); and she has done so already in the early days of her career, at just 
that moment when neoliberal communicative control processes began to 
leave their mark on unified Germany. Take, for example, Schanelec’s Das 
Glück meiner Schwester. The film assaults viewers’ senses with a protago- 
nist, Ariane, who can barely stop herself from talking (she herself declares, 
in frustration, at one moment: “But I talk all day long!”) in hopes that 
the sheer quantity of her verbal outpouring will eventually produce the 
right words that might sway her interlocutors to her wishes. But she does 
this to no avail, other than that we wish for nothing more than gaps of 
silence. Yet, while this film may in this respect be Schanelec’s most affec- 
tively grating effort, it is Nachmittag that raises this relation between 
Sprache and its effect on our ability to understand and thus recognize and 
be recognized more explicitly. Indeed, while Alex tells his sister, Irene, 
that he has essentially stopped being interested in others (and, frankly, we 
gain little sense that the other characters are interested in others, notwith- 
standing their explicit and implicit protestations), it is Irene’s new lover, 
Max, a novelist, who in a conversation with Agnes remarks that every 
once in a while one would like to be recognized by someone, adding that 
the soul will change if it is recognized. 

If language is meant to “give something”—as Konstantin initially 
suggests when he tells Alex that his goal as a burgeoning writer is “to 
give something” before immediately wanting to know whether Alex 
understands (“You understand? Do you understand me?”)—then it fails 
these characters miserably. In the end, nothing seems to be given and no 
understanding results. Instead of giving something to someone who may 
reciprocate, their uses of language remain lonely probes sent into the air 
that by and large fall on deaf ears. What differentiates Nachmittag from 
Schanelec’s other films, however, is that it offers very little in the way of 
hope. To be sure, Agnes’s eventual departure might be suggestive of a line 
of flight. She eventually leaves the scene because she feels debilitated by 
Konstantin and, by extension, the environment of her childhood. As she 
tells him, “when I’m without you I see so much. Everything is moving 
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and I am happy. I feel like I must find the crucial thing that continues to 
move me [moves me forward]. It has to do with me. It comes into exis- 
tence because I exist and pose a question that no one else has posed in 
this way because my thoughts are my own. They come into being because 
my eyes see something.” And yet, although she affirms here her own sin- 
gularity, the tenor of her assessment differs only marginally from how 
Konstantin thinks of himself he replies with a stilted pathos that is hard 
to tolerate: “But I live too.” How mistaken his self-assessment is—and 
how deadening the life of the bourgeoisie turns out to be in Schanelec’s 
hands—is suggested when, in the film’s second-to-last shot, he swims out 
to a lake float after having swallowed a large number of sleeping pills. 

But Konstantin’s possible suicide ultimately is the result of the same 
sense of uniqueness (that he is nevertheless seemingly unable to express 
in his writing) to which Agnes subscribes: she believes that something 
comes into being simply because she asks a question that has never before 
been posed in this specific way, and this is because Agnes believes that her 
thoughts, resulting from what her eyes see, are her own. While spoken 
with genuine conviction, it is nevertheless difficult not to sense the cliché 
at the root of her personal sentiment. For what she sells as being expres- 
sive of her precious uniqueness is drenched in the transcendental, idealist 
rhetoric and tradition of high Germanic romanticism and its glorification 
of individual vision. What she misses is, however, what the film affectively 
foregrounds: that the belief in the uniqueness of her question is itself an 
effect of how she is subjected to the world, not least through Sprache. 
And Nachmittag provides little evidence that she has somehow managed 
to escape the deadening force of linguistic sameness by which, culturally, 
subjects in postunified Germany appear to have been affected. She, like 
so many other characters in Schanelec’s films, talks a lot and yet does not 
say much. In turn, their inability to arrive at some sense affects us as well, 
leaving us puzzled about the films’ meaning. But if we do not fight the 
temptation to allow our encounter with Schanelec’s work to be reduced 
to this sense of puzzlement, then we merely end up symptomatically 
enacting that which Schanelec’s films are designed to problematize. While 
one may not like this, one cannot reasonably claim this to be a “flaw” in 
her films, lest one insist on perpetuating the very narrative expression of 
aesthetics proliferated by potestas’s distribution of the sensible. 


Entry 


However, if the above account of Schanelec’s filmic project strikes us 
as palatable, then all of this—that her films inflect their narrative force 
so that our ability to access them through their plane of signification is 
clogged; that creating this blockage instills in us a sense of incompre- 
hension that on the diegetic level seems matched by the characters’ own 
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difficulties to understand and be understood; and that her films ultimately 
confront us with their refusal to participate in expressivist, psychologizing 
communication—raises a problem for us: to wit, how do we talk or write 
about her films? Perhaps even more basically, how do we watch them, 
if their own terms deny us recourse to the very tools we usually rely on 
when performing the role of viewer or critic? In short, how does one 
respond to narrative films that rather explicitly make standardized tools 
of response illegitimate, or in any case impotent in the face of how these 
films work? How, that is, do we respond other than simply negating them, 
as Elley does, which, like leaving the theater, is of course also a response? 
How does one not end up criticizing a film such as Orly for being unreal- 
istic, as one critic exemplarily does when writing: “It is simply contrary to 
everyday experience when at an airport two perfect strangers sit together 
and bare their hearts to one another”?13 The problem we are confronted 
with is, then, a problem of entry: how can we get into Schanelec’s films 
without immediately depriving our senses the chance to be affected in 
ways that do not separate our sensory capacities from what they can do? 


Hearing, Seeing 


Ich bin den Sommer über in Berlin geblieben offers us one possible answer. 
At forty-seven minutes, Schanelec’s graduation film bridges her previous 
student short films— Schöne gelbe Farbe (Beautiful yellow color, 1991), 
Über das Entgegenkommen (On meeting halfway, 1992), Weit entfernt 
(Far away, 1992), and Prag, März 1992 (Prague, March 1992, 1992)— 
with her six feature-length films to date. The film begins with a female 
voice-over narrating a story before we see a woman, Nadine (Angela 
Schanelec), sitting at a desk, intently focusing as she is typing on her elec- 
tric typewriter. At this moment it is unclear what the relation between 
the voice-over and the static image is, even if we were to recognize that 
the voice is Schanelec’s. This opening moment confronts us with a dis- 
crepancy between sound and image: while we listen to Schanelec’s voice, 
we also see her at the typewriter, yet Nadine does not speak. Might it be 
the case that we are listening to Nadine’s inner voice? Perhaps Nadine is 
speaking “out loud” in her mind, and the story narrated by the voice-over 
is the verbalization of what she is typing. Yet, the voice-over narrative 
unfolds more fluently than Nadine’s typing: not only does she type in an 
amateurish manner with only two fingers but she also visibly mistypes and 
erases letters or words she had just typed, making it /ogically impossible 
that the extradiegetic voice-over can be smoothly sutured to the diegetic 
level. The embodied image of Schanelec as Nadine and the disembodied 
voice of Schanelec (as narrator) are thus rendered incommensurable. 
About a minute into the film, Schanelec cuts to a woman lying on 
a couch, covered by blankets. The voice-over from the preceding shot 
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Fig. 3.1. “Or can you not hear me without your glasses?” Ich bin den 
Sommer über in Berlin geblieben (1993). DVD capture. 


continues, however. The woman, Maria (Isabel Karajan), appears to think 
or perhaps listen to something. Eventually she turns her face toward the 
static camera, at which moment the film cuts back to a shot of Nadine 
with her back toward the camera’s static close-up gaze as she changes into 
a different blouse. Is Maria in the same room or apartment as Nadine? Is 
Maria listening to Nadine but at a different time and in a different place 
than the time and place that define Nadine’s diegetic existence for us at 
this moment? The film cuts back to Maria, now lying in a fetal position, 
with the voice-over continuing. Then the voice-over stops, and we hear 
a conversation between two male voices from offscreen, to which Maria 
responds, looking in the direction from which it came. From the ensuing 
dialogue we eventually gather that Maria’s partner, Louis (Tobias Lenel), 
is a publisher in need of money. All the while, the camera stays essentially 
statically on Maria, who now sits upright, framed by a vertically striped 
tapestry behind her and, as if in a still life, various objects on a table to her 
side. As Louis is looking for his glasses offscreen, Maria somewhat mut- 
edly asks him why they will not get married. Louis, rather than respond- 
ing to her question, comments on the apple in her hand. We still only 
see Maria from the same frontal setup. Maria asks whether Louis did not 
hear her. At this moment, she looks to screen right. As she reaches in 
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that direction, the camera pans slightly to reveal Louis sitting next to her. 
Maria covers his eyes with her hands and asks him: “Or can you not hear 
me without your glasses?” 

In the spirit of Maria’s question, we might be inclined to ask: What 
are the conditions for us to make sense of the events on screen? Do we 
need glasses to hear, or a hearing aid to see? How does our ability to 
see get altered if we do not hear, or hear sounds that do not seem to 
match what we see? And how does our ability to hear change if we do 
not see the cause of the sounds? In other words, the first five minutes of 
Ich bin den Sommer über in Berlin geblieben dramatize what will remain 
the central cinematic and narrative preoccupation for Schanelec over the 
next fifteen years. For example, we notice her predilection for the long 
take as well as for the use of a static camera that rarely if ever moves.!4 
As well, we notice how the conversation between the couple does not 
feature any shot/reverse-shots and instead allows the dialogue to occur 
with Maria staying in frame while Louis moves in and out, thus occasion- 
ally rendering the conversation in a two-shot but often creating an asym- 
metrical relation between the dialogic sound and the monologic image. 
In fact, staging dialogue scenes this way would become a trademark of 
Schanelec’s work. What is appealing to her about this way of staging 
the mise-en-scène is not only the theatrical—that is, artificial—nature 
that foregrounds the constructedness of the image but also the fact that 
through this artificiality of the image, its lack of authenticity, we cannot 
help but constantly become aware of offscreen space, a space the presence 
of which might be more pronounced in her films than in almost any other 
Berlin School, let alone non-Berlin School German narrative, film. We 
can concur with Ekkehard Knörer’s claim in his review of Plätze in den 
Städten that Schanelec’s films above all “are a school of seeing,” though 
we should add that they are also a school of hearing. 

Contextualizing the emergence of the Berlin School by considering 
their cinema as a response to the increasing dominance of the cinema of 
spectacle, Graf understands their minimalist aesthetic as an attempt “just 
to see and hear an image” (quoted in Abel, “I Build a Jigsaw Puzzle”). 
And Marseille, Graf continues, “is in this regard a milestone of a film 
because it affords the audience the opportunity to hear a foreign city 
like one hears it in real life. You walk with this character through the 
city, you hear more than you see, and you ‘are’ with the actress together 
in Marseille. It’s not like you hear something new but, rather, you sim- 
ply hear, like you hear in real life.” For example, early on in Marseille, 
Vorschneider’s camera captures Sophie as she walks down a set of stairs 
and passes by a car repair shop that the film’s diegetic sound has made 
us aware of even before we see it. As she crosses a small road and enters 
a store, the camera stops its panning motion and stays put. In the shot’s 
continuation, we now see in the foreground, out of focus, a mechanic 
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polishing a car, while the in-focus background features the store as well as 
passersby and cars driving through the frame. All the while, our strongest 
impression of this image is not its visual composition but the presence 
of the sound emanating from drills and other machines used at the car 
shop. Yet, even though the sound calls our attention to the goings-on in 
the shop, Schanelec never cuts to a reverse-shot to reveal the men going 
about their work. We are consequently left with a heightened auditory 
impression; rather than hearing sounds to which we can match images, we 
hear just sounds (which we may or may not be able to attribute to specific 
causes, depending on our familiarity with car repair shops). And as Sophie 
reemerges, a passing bus blocks our view of her; when we see her again 
she is about to leave screen left, but not before quickly glancing over 
to the car repair shop, as if in a belated response to the mechanic, who, 
unbeknownst to her and out of focus, had looked at her as she crossed the 
street a few moments earlier. 

In fact, while subsequently the seed of a romance plot involving the 
mechanic and Sophie emerges, her passing glance at the car shop ulti- 
mately leads her later to approach it to ask whether she could borrow a 
car for a day. When Schanelec presents us with a shot that may or may not 
depict Sophie driving on a three-lane highway, we are so far away from 
the road (shot from high angle) that our visual impressions, undoubt- 
edly struck by the absence of any tourist-image qualities rendered by this 
panning shot, are quickly overwhelmed by the auditory impressions pro- 
duced by the sound of cars speeding through the image at a distance, far 
below the camera’s position. As in just about any shot setup in this film, 
Schanelec and Vorschneider refuse to cater to our preexisting ideas about 
this most African of France’s Mediterranean cities (it is noteworthy that 
we do not really see this aspect of the metropolis) and instead force us to 
listen to the everyday sounds, to focus on the sense of hearing itself, liber- 
ated from the usual dominance of vision and all the perceptual clichés that 
have overcoded our ability to see a city such as Marseille without auto- 
matically beholding merely its Mediterranean, possibly “exotic” beauty. 

The effect Marseille and her other films produce in this manner is to 
confront us with the impinging of reality on our senses, not so much visu- 
ally (generally the privileged sense to which narrative cinema appeals) as 
audibly. Precisely because of the obviously staged nature of the image, we 
are confronted with an incursion of reality through sound: because we do 
not have our glasses, so to speak—that is, because her images are hardly 
transparent—we have to listen all the more carefully. In fact, we are forced 
to do so: we have no choice in the matter. As do all of her films, Marseille 
thus puts us in a sensory situation in which we are confronted with our 
inability to rely on the redundancy of sound and image typical of narrative 
cinema. Such redundancy induces in us the comforting sensation that we 
can easily follow the events on screen because we are exposed to them not 
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once but twice. It cinematically effects the very territorialization of the 
asignifying quality of cinema’s signaletic material—images, sounds, move- 
ments—onto the plane of signification, thus blocking whatever potential 
inheres in it by reducing its affective qualities to the comforts of recogni- 
tion. Schanelec takes away this redundancy of narrative cinema’s address 
of the senses by, for example, refusing to illustrate with images a mind’s 
voice, or by under- and overlighting the mise-en-scene so that our visual 
access to a speaker or listener is impeded, thus making our task of under- 
standing all the more challenging. 

This resistance to redundancy is also the main reason for Schanelec’s 
refusal to use shot/reverse-shots. As she states: “Shot/reverse-shot is not 
an option for me because this would return one into an image one has 
already seen. I have never done this. It seems to me this does not work 
at all” (Hochhäusler and Wackerbarth, “Interview,” 28). Vorschneider, 
in the same interview, puts this attitude toward one of the central aspects 
of classical film grammar in even more telling, drastic terms, arguing that 
“shots should maintain a certain ‘autonomy,’ an independence, in rela- 
tion to one another. This means that there is no ‘master’ and no ‘slave,’ 
that is, no hierarchy among the shots, but shots that remain relatively 
autonomous in relation to each other, although there exists of course a 
before and an after” (27). In these remarks we can detect an uncompro- 
mising sense of film aesthetics that recalls Adorno’s insistence that proper 
art must fight to render a sensation of autonomy sensible for us, even if in 
the end it can only ever succeed at this endeavor negatively, by ultimately 
falling a bit short. For Adorno, art’s success inheres in the particular 
nature of the artistic encounter with the world itself (production), rather 
than in the outcome (product) that, as “successful,” would then be more 
easily consumable than a less digestible “failure.” Art, as privileged by 
Adorno, is defined by its affirmation of its necessary failure to bring about 
harmony, that is, identity between itself and the world. The job of art is 
therefore precisely to maintain the difference between concept and world, 
art and reality, while ensuring that this maintenance of difference (this 
blockage of dialectical sublation into self-identity) is produced through a 
stylistic wrestling with its own tradition. 

In this respect, Schanelec’s cinematic practice seems veritably 
Adornian. Rather than simply rejecting the tradition of narrative film- 
making, she instead wrestles with it. Her fight takes the form of a refusal 
to use many elements of film grammar in traditional ways (which is dif- 
ferent than simply not using them) because she is primarily interested in 
inducing in her viewers the sensation of a difference between her films and 
their worlds, or, in any case, in preventing us from relating to her cinema 
through a perceptual mode that would allow us to take comfort in the 
impression that we already know and understand an image because we 
recognize it from a few seconds earlier. Maintaining such a difference and 
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affectively inducing in us a sensation thereof, however, results precisely 
in a predicament for our ability to make sense of her films if we approach 
them by relying on conceptual tools honed through repeated exposure 
to the very tradition with which her films battle. Yet I take this to be the 
point of her efforts: just as for Adorno the job of art is to instill in us a 
more intense encounter with a world with which an artwork stands in an 
arepresentational, negative dialectical relation, so for Schanelec the job of 
cinema is to provoke her viewers “to live on in the cinema, to continue to 
think and feel—and not merely letting themselves be served.”!5 But if the 
first five minutes of her first significant cinematic effort can be considered 
to stage her oeuvre-defining refusal to produce narrative cinema accord- 
ing to the logic of, well, narrative cinema, then the question of how one 
can enter into her films remains. 


Musicalizing Understanding 


For a possible answer to this question, we might want to turn to the 
final scene of her graduation film. Having set in motion an aesthetics in 
which sound and image do not necessarily double each other up; in which 
the viewer is not afforded the luxury of returning to an already-familiar 
image; in which the relationship among characters is not immediately 
clarified; in which the real world is allowed to maintain its autonomy by 
virtue of the presence of original sound, which often emanates from the 
off-space and is enhanced by how Vorschneider frames the diegetic space; 
in which temporal relations between narrative blocks are often rendered 
indiscernible; and in which her use of Kunstsprache intensifies the very 
banality of her characters’ utterances—Schanelec exposes her viewers to 
what Johannes Beringer calls “inszenierte Wirklichkeitspartikel” (staged 
particles of reality), a rendering sensible of something that is endemic to 
reality but not necessarily “present” to us in our day-to-day reality. He 
explains: “‘Meanwhile,’ no matter how minim or dramatic, something 
has happened that, although not included in the segment of reality and 
time, leaves its trace. This is not intentional obfuscation but rather cin- 
ematically gives something back of how reality is routinely seen and per- 
ceived. You never know everything—not even that which concerns your 
own person” (“Mein langsames Leben,” 19). But because of how we are 
subjected to this audiovisually induced experience of the half-note or in- 
between—the gap between seeing and saying—we are confronted with 
the question of how to make sense of the seen and the said across the gap 
at the moment of its occurrence. Perhaps the answer has to do with what 
we take “understanding” to mean in the first place—an issue explicitly 
raised in the film’s final sequence. 

As we near the film’s end, Nadine meets Louis at an empty outdoor 
café where he discusses a story with her, which we presume to be the one 
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we heard at the beginning of the film, though we cannot be certain since 
we only see but do not hear him read it; it might then also be the story to 
which her exboyfriend, Alexander, offered feedback, telling Nadine that 
he does not understand its ending and then suggesting she clarify the 
plot. If she in fact heeded his advice, it did not produce the desired result, 
for Louis complains that the reader merely gains a vague sense of the 
story’s point. It is during this interaction that we are being offered sug- 
gestions pertinent to the question at hand: how to respond to a narrative 
cinema that does not accept that being understood ought to be one of its 
primary concerns? 

Louis explains to Nadine that the difference between an amateur 
writer and a professional is that the former thinks only of herself whereas 
the latter is considerate of a potential audience, and urges her to make 
herself understood. In response to her interjection that he really means 
“explanation,” he argues that she “can decide how [she wants] to explain, 
but [she] must explain in some form. The trick is to find that form.” His 
argument expresses the same theory Alexander had previously expounded. 
Yet, Louis’s suggestion that the trick is to find the right form leaves a 
door open to the possibility that the form she must find is not necessar- 
ily one characteristic of traditional narration. The task, as Valerie from 
Mein langsames Leben puts it in her diary, might be to “find a form that 
makes understandable that for me things are not finished, indeed cannot 
be closed off, that is, an open yet clear form.”!® Perhaps. Nadine, at this 
moment, must be struck by the fact that her two male interlocutors fore- 
ground the matter of understanding, which is why she asks Louis whether 
one really cannot understand what she has written. When Louis asks 
whether she even wants to be understood, Nadine responds affirmatively 
(“sure”) before elaborating what this means to her—and in the process 
formulates an aesthetic theory that might open the door to Schanelec’s 
work at large: “I want that one remembers like one remembers a piece 
of music,” Nadine explains. “Sometimes you have a melody in your head 
but you can’t sing it. You remember everything else: the moment when 
you heard it, someone who was with you, or the feeling it evoked, but 
you can’t find the notes anymore.” While the camera remains exclusively 
on Louis—showing him in a medium close-up as he listens, at times fac- 
ing her, at others staring at the sky—Nadine continues: “And you can’t 
explain why it doesn’t work although it was such a simple, memorable 
melody. And then someone arrives and sings and everything comes back 
together so that for a moment a truth emerges that one can understand 
and even endure.” 

So, for her, understanding—something that she insists is desirable to 
her—is a formal matter best conceptualized in musical terms. More pre- 
cisely, what she has in mind is the affective quality characteristic of music’s 
impact on listeners—how music stays embodied within them because its 
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sonic, asignifying force insinuates itself into their nervous systems when 
they encounter it, whether they listen consciously or merely hear it in a 
state of distraction. Because it affects them on a presubjective, precon- 
scious, and precognitive level, it stays with them, even in the absence of 
their understanding what it means; further, music’s potential to transform 
something in listeners increases their capacity to be affected in the future, 
not by virtue of their intentions but because of the event-like encounter 
with music to which they have already been subjected. 

Understanding, for Nadine, has nothing to do with the logic of rec- 
ognition. It is, rather, a matter of “pure recollection” (Deleuze, Cinema 
2, 98), which is irreducible to recognition because to recollect is to repeat 
not the same but that which has the capacity to return as difference. For 
what she describes rather precisely is that someone else comes and sings. 
She does not say what is sung, as she uses the verb intransitively, thus 
suggesting that even though it might be the same melody, it also could 
be a different one triggering the memory of the one she is unable to 
put together up until this singular encounter occurs. The sole reason that 
suddenly, unpredictably, the “original” melody is being recollected is the 
nature of the encounter with an outside—embodied by someone, who 
could be anyone. It is neither the original “con-text” (which, according 
to Nadine’s explanation, she might remember perfectly) nor knowledge 
but asignifying affect that enables her to recollect the melody: someone 
impinges upon her, arriving from outside and affecting her so that she not 
only recollects the melody (and is able to sing it again) but, crucially, is 
also tuned in to the melody with such intensity that a moment of truth 
emerges—one that is not as such “in” the melody or “in” her, but that 
she might nevertheless be able to understand and endure. 

Nadine, then, wants others to understand her—but not in the 
sense that she wants to be understood as a constituted subject. Nadine’s 
account of “understanding” deterritorializes the desire for being under- 
stood away from the plane of recognition/representation, and toward 
understanding as a presubjective encounter with the outside: “and then 
someone arrives.” When she says that she wants to be understood, she 
does not mean that “she” wants to be understood but that she wants 
encounters with her work to facilitate a sense of understanding that is 
akin to the experience of recollecting something that—in the process 
of being recollected—is altered by the very encounter provoking the 
act of recollection. What is recollected is thus not what was, but rather 
what will have been (recall Séance’s last words: “and they remembered”): 
the potentia that is actualized through an encounter with the “outside,” 
rather than emanating from “me,” which is why insisting on “my” 
potentially normalized and, in any case, habituated, version of under- 
standing is bound to fail when being confronted with an actualization of 
aesthetics as articulated by Nadine. 
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Understanding as Affectus 


The encounter with this “someone”—with the outside—is an encounter 
with a force that affects one on the presubjective level so that a threshold 
is crossed, and in this process of crossing affect transpires; indeed, this 
crossing is affect itself. It allows the subject, which has been both consti- 
tuted and reconstituted through its encounter, to have a greater capac- 
ity for being affected—in this case, with the result that momentarily an 
experience of truth emerges that can be understood and borne. This 
“truth” is not the truth of a subject as an agent of recognition, though. 
Nor is it the truth inherent to an object that reveals itself to a subject 
that “authentically” heeds the call of Being, as Heidegger might put it. 
The truth, rather, is precisely the very affective charge that transpires at 
the moment of recollection induced by the encounter with the outside. 
It is a moment of truth that emerges, and exists only as emerging. As 
such, it can be understood and endured, in and as its duration because 
the effect of this intensive affective charge on the recollecting body 
and mind is one of increasing the capacity of this subject to be affected 
and affect; it increases its capacity to act. And so the melody one recol- 
lects becomes really a new melody (although the notes are unchanged) 
because the recollection of the melody occurs with a different affec- 
tive intensity than when one heard it before. Thus, what transpires is 
not mere repetition. Instead, the context that the recollected melody 
evokes in its autonomy, and has folded into itself by virtue of its affec- 
tive charge, also undergoes a transformation; it too is recollected with a 
different degree of intensity. The reality of the context had an affective 
presence in the past in one form; it obtains a new affective presence in a 
new form in the present; and will assume yet another affective presence 
in the future: the memory of the moment one heard the melody for the 
first time is now affected by the new moment at which this memory is 
being triggered; the memory of the person with whom one spent time 
at the moment when one heard the melody for the first time is now 
affected by the encounter with someone else that triggers this memory; 
and the memory of the feeling one experienced when hearing the mel- 
ody for the first time is now affected by the new feeling produced by 
someone else’s singing (of the melody). 

Note how there is no sense of a subject being in charge here: the sub- 
ject, who might be confronted with a moment of truth that can be not 
only understood but also borne is nothing but the effect of a confluence 
of affects, of forces, of an encounter with the outside; it is the effect, not of 
representation or recognition, but of the occurrence of an event. And the 
force of this event, of its eventness, to speak with Deleuze’s articulation 
of Spinoza’s philosophy, marks the moment where the one subjected to 
it undergoes, in the encounter, a transformation, from affectio (affection, 
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feeling) to affectus (affect, variation), from being in a state of “affectio- 
ideas” to living one’s life in a realm of “notion-ideas.”!” Affectio-ideas, 
according to Deleuze, constitute the lowest kind of knowledge because 
such ideas know what they encounter only by the effects the encounter 
has on the body. Affectio-ideas thus represent effects without their causes. 
This is why they are “inadequate” ideas or mere clichés, for they are 
merely sensory-motor responses that reduce the world to utilitarianism. 
Deleuze, glossing Henri Bergson, explains that we never perceive some- 
thing (an image, the world) in its entirety: “we always perceive less of it, 
we perceive only what we are interested in perceiving, or rather what it is 
in our interest to perceive, by virtue of our economic interest, ideological 
beliefs and psychological demands” (Cinema 2, 20). Our perceptions are 
manifestations of the affects that on a presubjective level constitute us as 
a subject. As long as these affects remain mere affectio-ideas, the consti- 
tuted subject remains relatively unaware of the causes that produce the 
effect we call a subject. The understanding such a subject craves, and that 
is defined for it, is normalized by a particular representational articulation 
of the sensible; it is predicated on a knowledge of effects without know- 
ing their causes. This, Spinoza suggests—and, it seems to me, Schanelec 
would concur—defines our basic experience of the world. 

When Nadine is having trouble singing the melody that is in her 
head, she is momentarily stuck living a life of affectio-ideas: she has been 
affected by a song but has not yet been able to transform this fundamen- 
tally affective occursus into what Spinoza calls notion-ideas. This trans- 
formation occurs, according to Nadine’s description of “understanding,” 
only through a second encounter: a repetition of the affective force that 
had already affected her the first time around, but that now, im the rep- 
etition of its force, intensifies so that a new transformation can occur, 
one that both differs in kind from its first instantiation and retroactively 
affects it by reconfiguring the intensity of her memory of it. This second 
encounter does not concern the effect of another body on hers, as is the 
case with the affectio-ideas, but rather gives rise to an idea (notion-idea) 
that concerns, and has for its object, the “agreement or disagreement of 
the characteristic relations between two bodies” (“Deleuze /Spinoza”). 
The notion-idea is a state in which the idea is “raised to the comprehen- 
sion of the cause” (“Deleuze /Spinoza”). At this stage, the “subject” aris- 
ing from the encounter is not a purely passive subject ignorant of the 
causes responsible for its subjectivity; it is a body that understands that a 
particular effect occurs because of both the nature of the relation of the 
two bodies involved in the encounter and the manner in which the rela- 
tions of one of the bodies are combined with the relations constitutive 
of the other. In and through this repetition, a moment of truth performa- 
tively emerges that a body, which has become other to itself through the 
encounter, can understand and even endure. What Nadine’s explanation 
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offers here, then, is a conceptualization of “understanding” that is not 
expressive of a reproduction of something preexisting; it is not an idealist- 
universalist notion of understanding as it is promoted and perpetuated by 
the very film grammar Schanelec’s films are designed to suspend, nor is 
it the sensation of understanding at which one arrives as a preconstituted 
subject in the present. Rather, the arrival at such understanding is by defi- 
nition an event of the future; it is an actualization of what in the evental 
encounter affects the listening subject as pure virtual potential, which is 
why such “understanding” qua pure recollection does not point to some- 
thing in the past but expresses the temporality of the future perfect, of 
that which will have been. 

There is, however, no guarantee that such understanding, such an 
actualization of the virtual, will occur; indeed, there cannot be any guar- 
antee, since it is not a matter of, in this case, Schanelec having some 
“truth” to disseminate; if any experience of truth occurs for us, then it 
does so only haphazardly, as affectio. The question, then, is whether her 
films carry the affective power to intensify this passive affective effect 
so that we are made to undergo a change in kind, reaching a notion- 
idea. Precisely because it is the outcome of a concrete encounter—of a 
body here and a body there—a notion-idea is not universally applicable 
or true. Yet, such a notion enables us to know by causes rather than by 
effects that are separate from their causes. Because of this, Spinoza calls 
notion-ideas “adequate” ideas (“Deleuze/Spinoza”). Importantly, how- 
ever, “adequate” does not mean “correct”; adequation is not a concept 
that expresses a priori, transcendental truths. Rather, “adequate” means 
sufficient in quality or quantity to meet a need. It is a pragmatic notion, 
a materialist notion: something is adequate if it enables me to do some- 
thing I was not able to do before; it enhances my capacity, increasing my 
power not only to be affected but also to affect. Adequate ideas, in other 
words, are expressive of potentia, whereas affectio-ideas remain beholden 
to potestas. Moreover, adequate ideas ultimately rise to the level of a com- 
mon notion, not because they become “common sense” (an abstraction 
from materiality that is effected by the very film grammar targeted by 
Schanelec’s filmic aesthetic) but because such a notion is an idea of some- 
thing that is common to all bodies, which makes it concrete rather than 
abstract. “Common notion” expresses the emergence of a truth on a con- 
crete rather than abstract level, consisting of this body here, that body 
over there, as well as that which they have in common, materially rather 
than ideally. This truth is therefore also a truth that can literally be borne; 
it can be endured because it is of the body, understood here in Spinoza’s 
terms—that is, not as a constituted entity but as a constituent assemblage 
of presubjective forces: as potentia.}8 

Inscribed into this version of understanding is, in the end, a poli- 
tics. For the point to make, politically, is that living in the state of 
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potestas or affectio-ideas is to live with “sad passions” (“Deleuze/ 
Spinoza”), sad affects, since other bodies act on one’s own in a rela- 
tion that does not agree with it. “Sadness makes no one intelligent,” 
which is also why “inspiring sad passions is necessary for the exercise 
of power,” as Deleuze ventriloquizes Spinoza. Sadness is that affect 
that blocks the body from what it can do; it “involves a diminution of 
my power of acting” (“Deleuze/Spinoza”). Sadness blocks the emer- 
gence of common notions. 

So, does one want to be understood? Sure. But not at the price of 
sadness, of living a life in which my body is separated from what it can 
do, of trading in being recognized as a beautiful soul for the capacity 
both to live one’s life by means of understanding the causes for one’s 
particular subjectivity and to discern the relations within a body that 
agree or disagree with the relations of one’s own. That is, not at the 
cost of not being able to act upon the world. Understanding, in short, is 
important—but if it is territorialized onto the plane of signification, of 
meaning, it remains an inadequate idea because, de facto, it blocks the 
emergence of notion-ideas that affectively enhance a body’s capacity to 
be affected and affect—that is, to act. 


Event-Melodies 


Schanelec’s cinema, considered within this framework of understand- 
ing—as a cinematic effort to redistribute our sense of “understanding” 
as such—requires of its audience a mode of encounter that is itself exper- 
imental, that does not immediately fall back onto the passive plane of 
affectio-ideas where one remains unaware of how another body acts upon 
one’s own and why its relations are so disagreeable to one’s own body’s 
relations. Differently put, Nadine’s (and perhaps Schanelec’s) configura- 
tion of “understanding” contests the very language of “transparency” that 
serves as the vehicle for the smooth flow of communication that enables 
control societies to work on their subjects. Understanding, in any case, 
remains irreducible to the assumptions underlying the admonishment 
that “we have to talk,” which, as actress Marie Lou Sellem observes, is 
one of the most commonly used script sentences in German films (quoted 
in Abel, “I Build a Jigsaw Puzzle” )—a film-dialogue cliché that, in turn, 
marks the very imperative to talk that one is exposed to in everyday life 
under conditions of neoliberalism. And this contesting of “understand- 
ing” will remain necessary at least until Sprache and our use of it—that 
is, communication—becomes itself transformed: not into the highly arti- 
ficial, stilted version of Kunstsprache characteristic of Schanelec’s char- 
acters, nor into the deadening sameness of everyday language that Graf 
diagnoses as the state of affairs of everyday language in postunification 
Germany, but into something new, into something that has yet to be 
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created. The configuration of understanding at work here has to do with 
a different sensation of language. And this is less a matter of represent- 
ing on the diegetic level a specific “new” Sprache (such as Klingon on 
Star Trek), since doing so would merely encourage us to choose either 
to reject or to imitate that which is represented; either response would, 
however, fall for the same illusion of unfettered subjectivity, (falsely) sug- 
gesting that it is a matter of choosing to begin with. “Understanding,” 
in this form, would remain unchanged, an expression of affectio. Instead 
of diegetically representing a new language, then, the cinematic task is to 
affect us with a new sensation of existing language. 

Any assessment of whether or not Schanelec’s films are capable of 
accomplishing this transformation can only be speculative. But in con- 
cluding our discussion it might be worthwhile to turn to a few evental 
moments in her films that, when we encounter them, have the poten- 
tial to make us recollect other such moments, other cinematic melodies, 
as it were—melodies we might have forgotten or, though aware of their 
existence, cannot recall until such an evental encounter with someone 
(that is, with a different moment) occurs. Specifically, I want to highlight 
those moments in which her characters appear themselves to undergo a 
moment of transformation, in which they encounter an event—one that 
was not brought about narratively (certainly not in a “logical” manner) in 
terms of either their personal histories or the films’ narrative logic. 

What stands out about these evental moments in Schanelec’s films 
is that they are marked by a distinct silence. And given the pronounced 
role language plays in Schanelec’s films, these moments of silence affect 
us with a sensation of the force of refusal. Importantly, however, these 
moments of silence neither are pregnant with meaning (as if in silence 
the characters were finally communicating the very truth that their use of 
everyday German or their Kunstsprache-German does not allow them to 
express) nor function as the equivalent of subversively raising the middle 
finger as an expression ofan oppositional position. In fact, these “evental- 
melodies” neither speak truth nor express the rejection of language as 
such. Instead, the force of refusal that their silence marks becomes sen- 
sible to us as an affective charge: it is the charge induced in the form 
of a recollection of a melody facilitated by an encounter with something 
that neither occurs because it expresses nor results from a narrative logic. 
When all is said and done, these endings leave us with just images and 
sounds, and it is their force that may trigger in us a sense of understand- 
ing akin to that of which Nadine spoke. Such an affective sensation might 
afford us the chance to sense anew—to see, hear, and perceive—what we 
have already experienced in a particular film before this event, but also in 
Schanelec’s other films (if we are familiar with them) and, finally, in the 
world that the films render sensible in ways outside our ability to compre- 
hend at the moment of first encounter. 
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Endings I: Plätze in den Städten 


In Plätze in den Städten, such a moment occurs as Mimmi unexpectedly 
remains silent during the film’s final three minutes, although her initial 
intention in returning to Paris was surely to talk to the young French 
man with whom she had had a consequential one-night stand on her 
previous visit. Mimmi’s final silence should not be mistaken for shy- 
ness; after all, she was not shy about initiating contact with him in the 
first place (the film has shown how she first observed him and his girl- 
friend on a subway ride, then followed them, and, after the woman left, 
trailed and finally approached him). Nor is her silence a sign of her lack 
of intelligence. Rather, just as we were not allowed to gain insights into 
her interiority before this moment, so her falling silent at this moment 
marks Schanelec’s refusal to provide us with an explanation of her char- 
acter that would allow us to territorialize her actions onto the platitudes 
of, for example, the teenage pregnancy problem film. One only needs to 
remember how German television and film usually handle such moments 
in order to understand that the “problem” of the pregnant teenage girl 
has become a well-worn narrative cliché. Hence, confronting us with 
a moment of silence—of imaging a preference for not speaking at this 
moment—assumes the force of an event because Mimmi’s silence neither 
serves to negate the commonplaces as such nor relies on them; instead, her 
falling silent simply sidesteps the force of these clichés altogether, refusing 
to accept that they exhaust the playing field and define her options. 

Her silence—which the film does not offer up as an intentional act: if 
anything it is a spontaneous decision or, better, an expression of her hav- 
ing been affected in ways that transform her prior drifting (affectio) into a 
moment of affectus—thus constitutes a refusal to heed the imperative to 
“talk about it.” Of course, this imperative is not automatically bad (and 
heeding it can indeed be quite advisable), but doing so would neverthe- 
less suture her even more tightly into the logic of the (enjoyable) impera- 
tive of “self-expression”: the logic of control. The consequence of her 
refusal to accept the alleged terms of the playing field, however, is that 
Mimmi, or the film, leaves us momentarily speechless, it induces in us the 
sensation of incomprehension before communication, with all its banali- 
ties, inevitably resumes. 


Endings I: Marseille 


We encounter a recurrence of this “melody” also at the end of Marseille. 
Here, too, we are left with the image of a woman, Sophie, who in the face 
of the demand to speak—about the crime to which she fell victim—aulti- 
mately falls silent. However, whereas Mimmi falls spontaneously silent 
without ever talking with the young man on whom she had been waiting 
for a considerable amount of time, Sophie actually talks herself into silence, 
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thus inflecting the event-melody recurring throughout Schanelec’s oeuvre 
with a difference. Upon her return to Marseille (this time possibly for lon- 
ger, as she informs Ivan before her departure from Berlin), Sophie becomes 
by chance involved in a robbery and is forced to exchange clothes with the 
criminal. We gradually learn of the events as she reveals them piecemeal 
in an interrogation room at a police station where we see her sitting in a 
bright yellow dress she was given by the police.!? Responding to the ques- 
tions initially posed to her through a translator, Sophie’s statements seem 
unsatisfactory to the policeman and, frankly, are unsatisfactory to us, since 
like the interrogator we, too, have a difficult time making heads and tails 
of her version of what happened. In fact, for a moment, we might even be 
under the impression that Sophie is held as a suspect. 

Suddenly, however, Sophie switches from German to French and 
begins to narrate the events as they appeared to her in a somewhat more 
fluent manner—certainly a counterintuitive linguistic act given that, like 
the police, we are bound to assume that in traumatic circumstances one 
is better able to express oneself in one’s native tongue. Yet, we would 
be mistaken if we believed that the French language represented a more 
authentic means of expression for Sophie. For instead of finally revealing 
useful information that might allow the police to catch the robber (or, 
for that matter, learn something about Sophie, whose responses seem to 
baffle her interlocutor), Sophie talks about the weight of her bag that 
slowed her down in her attempt to run away and, increasingly agitated, 
states that she wanted to live, that she /ad to live. After a brief pause, she 
proceeds to offer: “I wanted,” then pauses, before commencing, “I want 
to listen to music,” at which point she begins to cry. In short, whatever 
Sophie’s motivation for switching to French, doing so does not result in 
greater expressiveness, let alone in more transparent communication. 

The first idea Schanelec had for this film was that of a woman becom- 
ing victim of a crime, but for the longest time, Schanelec claims, she could 
not figure out how to stage this moment, even though she actually shot a 
scene depicting the event.?9 Eventually the idea of the monologue came 
to her, which enabled her to avoid showing “what everyone has seen a 
thousand times before” (Hochhäusler and Wackerbarth, “Interview,” 
24). The entire setup of the scene—its in medias res feeling; the staging 
of the mise-en-scéne in which we first behold the interrogation through 
a perspective from the near side of a door that frames her in profile as she 
sits on a chair, with her interrogator remaining invisible and the translator 
mostly blocked by her body; and the subsequent intimate close-up of her 
that raises our expectations that we will finally gain access to her subjec- 
tivity, her interiority, her feelings—is designed so that we, like the police, 
want her to talk, ideally in coherent fashion. 

Hence, like the policeman we are bound to be frustrated by her 
initial inarticulateness when she utters her relatively uncommunicative, 
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uninformative responses in her native German (when being asked 
of what she takes pictures, she responds “of streets” only after being 
prompted a second time). When she switches to French and momen- 
tarily produces a somewhat more fluent narrative, it appears as if speak- 
ing in a foreign language felt liberating to her. Yet just as Sophie’s 
responses ultimately remain unhelpful within the institutional con- 
text—the police’s desire for discovering what happened but also for 
understanding who this strange woman is—so her narrative, spoken in 
French, ultimately refuses to fulfill the expectations we are likely to have 
for narratives of “liberation” or self-discovery. Just like in Plätze in den 
Städten, Marseille refuses to provide us with access to its protagonist’s 
psychology. In contrast to the Bildungsroman, which gradually provides 
insight into the protagonist’s interiority—who she is, what she wants, 
and why— Marseille (the fact the film is called after a city rather than her 
name is surely not coincidental in this regard) steadfastly blocks our pre- 
coded spectatorial desires, just as Sophie’s affect blocks the police from 
“reading” her. Indeed, it seems safe to say that we do not learn any- 
thing about Sophie; we arguably know more about the film’s secondary 
characters than about its ostensible protagonist, of whom we momen- 
tarily even lose sight in the film’s second part when the narrative focus 
(inexplicably) shifts to Hanna, as she participates in a theater rehearsal 
of Strindberg’s Dance of Death, and Ivan, as he takes photographic por- 
traits of female workers at a washing-machine factory. 

Crucially, I think, at the very moment when Sophie is about to reveal 
what sounds like interiority (“I wanted“) she hesitates and falls silent 
before repeating the phrase, but this time not in past tense: “I want 
to listen to music.” In talking, first in German, then in French, Sophie 
seems to undergo a transformation, leading her to a moment of silence. 
Yet, unlike Mimmi, Sophie explicitly inflects this silence with the affec- 
tive charge of music. She wants to /isten rather than talk. Her refusal to 
express herself even in the more “romantic” language of French is marked 
by her attempt to forge a connection with a sonic force, with a body 
(music), whose relations agree with her more than do those of the institu- 
tion in which she finds herself, which is asking her to simply produce the 
information that it has already decided, based on its preconceptions, must 
be arrived at. The interrogation therefore seems more about figuring out 
who Sophie is, what she wants, what her motives and desires are, and 
why she does what she does than about soliciting factual information that 
might help the police find the robber. 

Sophie’s becoming-silent is, like Mimmi’s, not pregnant with speech; 
her silence does not say more than words, for it is just that: silence. It 
does not speak. It does, however, carry an affective charge: for Sophie, 
the charge is that of music, or the idea of it; for us, the charge is that of 
an event in which we undergo, whether we like it or not, a transformation 
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precisely because the event breaks down any preconceived narrative 
expectations we might still expect the film to fulfill. That is, even after the 
film’s “outrageous” move of actually abandoning Sophie—ostensibly the 
main character—after her return to Berlin, we still expect that Marseille 
will eventually provide us with some explanation of who Sophie is and 
why she should be worthy of our attention and time. When we then get 
to the interrogation scene—a classic narrative device to stage the revela- 
tion of motifs, truths, and interiority—and witness how Sophie (and the 
film) once more sidesteps our expectations, we are therefore forced to 
reconsider those very expectations. And the film gives us the opportu- 
nity to do so before abandoning us to our own devices as it spends its last 
few minutes following Sophie in a long-take parallel traveling shot as she 
walks in her yellow dress to the German embassy; this is followed by four 
long shots of a beach. The first three of these shots do not feature Sophie 
and instead merely depict the passage of time, with each shot getting 
closer to dusk; only in the very last image do we notice in the distance, 
at the water’s edge, a small yellow spot that appears to be Sophie, quite 
literally becoming-imperceptible, not only to us but to the film itself. This 
becoming-imperceptible of Sophie renders more pronouncedly sensible 
the affective charge of her silence: any expectations of learning about her 
“self” are here transformed into the film’s absolute refusal to cater to such 
psychologizing and subjectivizing desires; the film calls upon us to adjust 
the very framework through which we expect to arrive at knowledge or 
understanding about a character, a self. 

But this moment also renders sensible a moment of truth that Sophie 
can endure—and that, we, too, might be able to bear with her. The con- 
tent of this truth remains undecidable simply because neither Sophie nor 
the film gives voice to it, not even through its silence as the negation of 
speech. The moment of truth is, as such, not located “in” the film or 
“in” Sophie; rather, it is rendered sensible as the affective charge transpir- 
ing at the moment of transformation, in our encounter with the event of 
Sophie’s becoming-imperceptible. It is a moment that we can fold back 
into a narrative (by imagining what happened to her at the embassy or 
what she might do from now on), but it is not reducible to any narrative 
rationale in her life or in the film. At this moment, we are confronted 
with affection-images, images and sounds that are made to resonate with 
the film’s final spoken word (“music”), rather than advancing or retroac- 
tively explaining the narrative. It is an evental-melody, the affective force 
of which might be capable of triggering a moment of recollection—of 
what we saw in the film before these moments but, perhaps, also of what 
we missed, including the film’s attempt to instillin us a mode of response 
to its protagonist (and to the very idea of “protagonist” in a narrative 
film) that follows a different tune, so to speak. For just as Sophie does 
not engage her surroundings through the assumption that she knows and 
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Fig. 3.2. Becoming-imperceptible. Marseille (2004). DVD capture. 


understands them (based on whatever mental maps she carries with her) 
but instead takes photographs of the most ordinary views (streets, indus- 
trial scenery, anything but the very sites overcoded by the image-clichés 
of a tourist mode of perception), so we are encouraged to heed her mode 
of engaging the world. This does not necessarily mean by imitating it, but 
rather by responding to what her mode of encountering her surroundings 
does: to increase her capacity to be affected so that in turn her capacity 
to affect—to act—also increases because her initial experience of affec- 
tio (foregrounded by the role chance encounters play in her first visit as 
well as at the beginning of her second) undergoes a transformation at the 
moment she refuses to verbalize or to codify, her experience along the 
line of signification. 

The emerging notion-idea that the film’s final image renders sensi- 
ble for us is not filled with content, and this is precisely because notion- 
ideas are a mode of arepresentational thought and cannot be reduced 
to the plane of representation. The vacuole of noncommunication that 
Sophie carves out for herself by not expressing what she wants and instead 
transforming such an easily interpretable expression into an asignifica- 
tory desire made manifest in and by music, however, subjects us to the 
sheer asignifying force of an event. And we have to respond to its force, 
although we might not feel equipped to do so because its silence pre- 
cludes our habituated tendency to fold the character back onto the plane 
of signification that would express her secretly held desires. 


Endings III: Orly 


Schanelec once more returns to the role language plays in our lives in 
Orly. While the film focuses on four pairs of adults—Vincent (Bruno 
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Todeschini) and Juliette (Natascha Régnier); Ben (Emile Berling) and his 
mother Helen (Mireillie Perrier); the German backpacking couple, Jirzy 
and Sara; and Sabine (Maren Eggert) and Theo (Josse De Pauw), a cou- 
ple that just separated—and how they undergo their own transformations 
while waiting for their flights—it is ultimately a moment of silence that 
stands out the most in a film noted for Vorschneider’s brilliant use of cin- 
ematography.?! Each main story is driven by the power of language. For 
example, the tension between Ben and Helen derives not merely from 
the fact that they are on their way to attend the funeral of his father and 
her ex-husband but also, and more so, from the fact that they commu- 
nicate at cross-purposes. Similar examples of Graf’s description of how 
the Berlin School films present us with characters who fail to communi- 
cate while talking with each other occur throughout Orly. For instance, 
Jirzy’s body language when Sara talks or reads aloud from a book to him 
speaks volumes about his disinterest in what she has to say, reminding 
us of Konstantin’s body language in Nachmittag (and not only because 
both are played by the same actor). As various reviewers have pointed 
out, this couple’s future is nonexistent, even though they do not seem to 
know this yet. In contrast, a more positive example of characters’ use of 
language without directly saying what they seemingly would like to say 
occurs between Vincent and Juliette. Strangers whose perhaps surprising 
frankness with each other led Miihlbeyer to fault Orly for violating every- 
day experience, their interaction seems to create a libidinal spark between 
them. Although Juliette is on her way to her husband in Montreal, she 
asks Vincent for the name of the company he will run in Paris after his 
return from his current home in San Francisco, and remarks that the 
name—“Excubo Now”—is easy to remember; she then inquires whether 
she would be able to locate him there. Without saying in so many words 
that she would like to find him there on her next trip to her hometown of 
Paris, both Vincent and we understand her question’s drift. 

In each story, language is revealed as functioning in a particular man- 
ner—sometimes positively, sometimes negatively, yet in each case the 
outcome of the interaction seems to lend itself to being fit into the very 
narrative paradigms that Schanelec, throughout her career, has worked 
hard to suspend: in Vincent and Juliette’s case, we appear to end up with 
the beginning of a romance; in Ben and Helen’s case, with the reconcilia- 
tion of mother and son whom we last see as Ben puts his arm around her 
as they are waiting to board their plane, having shared with each other 
significant secrets; in the German couple’s case, with the last gasp of a 
relationship that seems already over, just as Konstantin and Agnes’s rela- 
tionship appears over even before he announces his sense that he has lost 
her; and in Sabine and Theo’s case—whose story begins and essentially 
ends the film—with another breakup, albeit between an older man and his 
considerably younger wife. In short, all of these stories suggest a narrative 
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trajectory—although none are fully developed—that is easy enough to 
understand within the context of “traditional” narrative cinema. 

Yet, the film does not end with an affirmation of this narrative aes- 
thetic and its attending deployment of language. For while the film is 
essentially empty of plot development, let alone action, suddenly, as 
in Marseille, the hint of serious action occurs when the waiting pas- 
sengers are informed that due to unforeseen circumstances the airport 
is about to be closed. In the post-9/11 era, it seems impossible not to 
think immediately in terms of terrorism—a context that is also evoked in 
Köhler’s Bungalow, Hochhäusler’s Falscher Bekenner, and, most overtly, 
Heisenberg’s Schläfer. And yet, Schanelec refuses to provide any explana- 
tion for this event. During an earlier moment in the film we witness how a 
female flight attendant notices a bag that is stashed atop a trashcan stored 
in a cabinet in a break room—as does one of her colleagues who later asks 
her whether she saw the bag, too. But the film does no more than plant 
the possibility of a connection between the bag and the closing of the 
airport. Nor does the film turn into the sort of action/conspiracy /thriller 
film in which our heroes and heroines would be depicted coping with the 
threat of terrorism. Instead of catering to the desires of the Derek Elleys 
of the world, Schanelec instead allows the film to take a “perverse” turn 
toward almost utter emptiness. In an interview, she states: “Everything 
moves toward emptiness. That we are then left merely with words and the 
empty image is quite ideal, in my view. [In] the end there remains only 
the off-text and all people are gone.” 

From what might strike us as Schanelec’s most classically con- 
structed narratives (regardless of whether we feel they remain underde- 
veloped or not), we move to the evacuation of these paradigms: from a 
couple who get to know each other by chance but might be in the pro- 
cess of forging a connection for a mutual future (Vincent and Juliette); 
to a couple who already know each other but still have something to 
talk about (Ben and his mother); to a couple who seem to have run out 
of things to say to each other and are in the middle of drifting apart 
(Jirzy and Sara); or, again, from a moment of successful communica- 
tion, which is certainly in line with classical narrative filmmaking; to 
ambiguous communicative acts, which oscillate between the inability to 
use language to say what one wants to say and the willingness to affirm 
the connection that nevertheless shines through; to a version of com- 
munication in which the use of words seems severed from their ability 
to actually say anything at all. And this larger trajectory of the film is 
capped by a return to the film’s beginning: the story of a marital break- 
down. Yet it is also im the return to this classic narrative paradigm that 
Orly not only ends up with the evacuation of this paradigm but also 
depicts a moment of refusal with regard to any use of language—a point 
Schanelec’s own description omits. 
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Fig. 3.3. “Everything moves toward emptiness.” 
Orly (2010). DVD capture. 


The final sequence begins as the German couple moves to their ter- 
minal. Jirzy, who earlier took note of Sabine as their paths through the 
terminal briefly crossed (a moment that culminated cinematically in the 
film’s most beautiful shot, set to Cat Power’s rendition of Otis Redding’s 
“Remember Me”?*), walks with his girlfriend while looking around, pre- 
sumably to see whether he can locate Sabine once more. Ironically, as 
the couple is walking, we catch a glimpse of Sabine at a café-bar, unno- 
ticed by Jirzy. While the camera pans behind the couple as they gradually 
move away from the camera, Theo’s voice becomes audible as a voice- 
over, addressing Sabine. He proceeds to tell her what he did after their 
phone conversation at the beginning of the film. The camera lingers a 
while longer on the disappearing German couple, then cuts to Sabine as 
she finds a table to sit at. Theo’s voice-over talks about an old man with 
a younger woman whom he spotted at a café and subsequently followed 
to the old man’s apartment. As he develops the details of the story about 
the old man, whom he apostrophizes as “God,” we first see Sabine sit- 
ting, then a view of the tarmac of Orly airport, then a close-up of Sabine’s 
face, presumably looking out at the tarmac. Rather than cutting back 
once more to the tarmac to confirm in classical fashion that the previous 
image was seen by Sabine, however, Schanelec stays true to her dislike 
for shot/reverse-shot figures and instead shows us how Sabine retrieves 
an unopened letter—a letter, we surmise, that the voice-over is currently 
reading. Evocative of the opening of Ich bin den Sommer über in Berlin 
geblieben, this moment confronts us again with images and sounds that 
fail to line up, thus raising the questions and issues I have tried to discuss 
in this chapter. As Sabine herself begins to read the letter, we cut once 
more to the view of the tarmac, and as Theo’s voice describes the face of 
the young woman accompanying “God,” a female voice announces to the 
public the imminent closing of the airport. 
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As Schanelec presents us with various shots following this unex- 
pected announcement, Theo’s voice-over continues his story. Now left 
with images of the empty airport, we continue to focus on Theo’s nar- 
rative, all the while struggling to discern the meaning of his narrative 
and of the sudden turn of events. Whatever was classic about the various 
stories thus far is now in the process of being torn apart, forking into 
various stories that fail to merge. As the camera lingers from a medium- 
distance on a female military security person guarding a terminal 
entrance, Theo tells Sabine about how the young woman approached 
him to inform him that the old man would not receive any visitors. 
Across a series of images of the main airport hall, the now-evacuated 
café where Sabine had sat down to read the letter, and a long shot of 
the wonderful external architecture of Orly airport, Theo’s voice moves 
to the conclusion of his letter. The young woman, Theo reports, even- 
tually asked him for his identity. Addressing Sabine, Theo writes /says: 
“Who was I, my love? Who am I? Theo.” 

On the most obvious level, Orly appears to be a film about characters 
in search of their identities—about characters that find themselves in tran- 
sitional moments in their lives during which they experience various crises 
that affect who they are and will become. Yet, Theo’s conclusion to his 
letter strikes me as less clear-cut than it might appear, not least because of 
the letter’s abrupt ending with “Theo.” Is his stating of his name meant 
to answer the question posed to him by the young woman (“Who are 
you?”) or to his own questions (“Who was I? Who am I?”)? “Theo,” 
nothing more, nothing less. What is in a name? A life, as it were. Yet, 
“Theo” also appears to be the signature of the letter addressed to Sabine. 
A signature, however, can never be the mere proclamation of a presence 
(that is, of an identity self-present and thus identical to itself); like all lan- 
guage, a signature is necessarily constituted by its iterability, by its capac- 
ity to be grafted into different contexts.?* Language, including the stating 
of a name, as a signature, is not capable of locking in an identity, of 
answering the question of “being”: who was/am I? “Theo.” Theo/God 
is thus not the closure of a text—of the letter/voice-over—that would 
provide us with the meaning of Theo’s story, of his and Sabine’s story, or 
of the stories of the film; instead, the signatory answer is the force that 
maintains the necessary narrative openness of a film that, in the context 
of Schanelec’s oeuvre, initially seems to be the most closed because of its 
greater embrace of classic narrative tropes. 

As what appears at this moment the film’s final word, “Theo” 
seems to invite us to interpret its meaning and implications. Yet, con- 
sidered along the lines of Derrida’s arguments about language, as well 
as within the context of the logic that, as I have argued throughout this 
chapter, best characterizes the affective rhythm of Schanelec’s oeuvre—a 
logic most explicitly articulated by Nadine in Ich bin den Sommer über 
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in Berlin geblieben—Theo’s seeming declaration of his identity (“I was/ 
am Theo”—whatever that might entail) actually functions to open up 
the question of identity/interiority by virtue of the force of the outside/ 
exteriority constitutive of language. Instead of closing down the narra- 
tive, it provokes a rearticulation, an iteration, indeed, an itineration, of 
the question of identity and with it, by necessity, of language, since the 
locking in of identity occurs as a linguistic act—a signature as the most 
compressed deployment of Sprache and thus of communication, narra- 
tive, and understanding2° Communication, narrative, understanding: all 
of these are linguistic forms by which we tend to lock in the meaning of 
something that is essentially, ontologically, open. However, because of our 
habit of transforming the ontologically open into the epistemologically 
closed—whether via Kunstsprache or everyday (German) language—we 
end up reducing our sensation of the world to the very clichés that reduce 
our sensations. And precisely because Orly refuses this tendency without 
overtly negating it, the film does not end on Theo’s enunciation of his 
name and instead repeats, iterates it—but with a difference. 

That the film does not end at this moment also means that we have to 
correct Schanelec’s own description that there remains only the “off-text” 
in the absence of all people. For after a brief moment of silence where we 
look only at the airport’s exterior structure, possibly expecting the end 
credits, Schanelec cuts in close on Sabine’s face as she is sitting in a taxi, 
presumably driving back to her apartment. We then see her looking over 
to her right as she asks for the name of a person we have not yet seen but 
whose voice answers: “Oda Handstein.” Sabine wants to know whether 
someone will await her at home, to which Oda, still offscreen, replies that 
she does not know, adding, however, that she has a key. At this moment 
the camera pans to reveal a young girl (Lorelei Ares), who is looking out 
her window, clearly not particularly interested in a conversation. Might 
one be completely off-track in sensing that Oda is wondering, with some 
irritation, why this stranger tries to rope her into a conversation? From 
offscreen we then hear Sabine ask about her canceled flight’s intended 
destination. The camera remains in a close-up of Oda’s inexpressive face, 
now facing forward toward the windshield. Then a cut to her point of 
view reveals a view of the busy highway leading from Orly back to Paris 
before, finally, a cut to black ends the film. 

In a film dominated by conversations, by Sprache, and by the char- 
acters’ confrontation with moments of “shock” to their systems, to their 
sense of selfhood, Oda refuses to be folded into this process of linguis- 
tic territorialization. While she is willing to state her name, she is not 
willing to fill in the blanks, as it were, by answering the next question, 
which would allow Sabine (and us) to specify, however illusory, who Oda 
is and thus understand her character a bit better (and the reason why she 
is being introduced at this late moment in the film). Unlike Theo, who 
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states his name in response to questions about his past and present iden- 
tity (“Who are you?”; “Who was/am I?”), Oda states her name merely 
in response to a question for her name (“What’s your name?”), not for 
her identity; consequently, she refuses to participate in territorializing the 
asignifying force of her statement onto the plane of a signifying narrative 
of which her name would subsequently become the point of identifica- 
tion (“Oda’s story” or the story we could tell avout Oda). The open- 
ing effected by Theo’s signature (although for him it might have been a 
shutting down) thus results precisely in a demonstration of the itinerative 
force at the heart of language—a force that precludes language (or signs, 
or images) from being locked in on a plane of understanding as long as 
that plane and its configuration of understanding adheres to the very 
logic of communication that Schanelec’s films have been suspending in 
various ways and to varying degrees: namely, the logic of representation. 
At the end of Orly, then, we are not merely left with words and an empty 
image but, rather, an image and no more words! And with this ending, 
Schanelec “melodically” emphasizes once more precisely that which func- 
tions as a main irritant in her oeuvre: language, which her films, because 
of their specific cinematic deployment of it, render sensible for us in ways 
that cut against the grain of our everyday perceptions. As a result of how 
Schanelec affects our sensation of language—and with it of the processes 
of communication in the age of control societies—our capacity to affect, 
to act, is increased by subjecting us to a presubjective transformation, an 
affective charge, a crossing of a threshold of sensation that pushes us from 
affectio to affectus, to obtaining notion-ideas, the potential of which await 
their future actualization. 


Notes 


1 For more on the notion of “pure cinema,” see Graves, “Pure Cinema Celluloid.” 


2 For more on the cinematic avant-garde, see Dixon and Foster, eds., Experimen- 
tal Cinema. 


> Foerster, “Mein langsames Leben.” 


* Elley’s campaign against Schanelec is still going strong, for in his review of 
Orly (2010) he writes that the “unoriginal idea of capturing people’s lives in the 
nowhere land of a departure hall becomes as tedious as actually waiting in one.” 


5 Schanelec, “Du musst dein Leben ändern.” 


6 Schanelec’s brief description of her work-in-progress, Der traumhafte Weg (The 
dreamlike path), further evidences this claim. See “Projekte,” Christoph Hoch- 
häusler’s July 31, 2011 entry on his blog, “Raumsprache.” 


7 1 discuss this film in greater depth in “Seeing and Saying.” 
8 For an analysis of this scene, see Nessel, “Der Hund und die Blätter im Wind.” 


? Seidler, “Resonanz und Räume.” 
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10 Jaeger, “Orly.” 


1l For Schanelec’s account of the effect Moriette’s translation had on the film, 
see von Boehm and von Lucius. “‘Ich hab’ noch nie etwas gebaut’.” For a video 
version with English subtitles of this interview, go to http://www.cine-fils.com/ 


interviews /angela-schanelec.html. 
12 Lenssen, “Unerreichbares Glück.” 
13 Mühlbeyer, Review of Orly. 


14 Vorschneider points out that Marseille was their first film in which they used 
camera pans. Hochhäusler and Wackerbarth, “Interview: Angela Schanelec, Rein- 
hold Vorschneider,” 21. 


15 Quoted in Hanich, “Ein Recht auf Liebe gibt es nicht.” 


16 Schanelec, “Aus Valeries Tagebuch.” These extrafilmic diary entries provide 
some backstory that the film eliminates. 


17 Here and in the following I am drawing on Deleuze’s Spinoza lecture 
(“Deleuze/Spinoza”). Deleuze explains that in general “affect [is] any mode of 
thought which doesn’t represent anything”—perhaps the purest articulation of 
the underlying principle of my arguments throughout this book. 


18 For an exploration of the role of the body in Schanelec’s films, see Wegner, 
“Hinsehen, Hinhören.” 


19 The canary yellow brings to mind her student film, Schöne gelbe Farbe, in which 
the female protagonist dons a scarf, thinking it would have a “nice yellow color” 
if it were a flower. In Godard’s Le Mépris (Contempt, 1963), Fritz Lang (as him- 
self) remarks “nice yellow color” upon seeing Francesca wearing a bright yellow 
bathrobe. 


20 Kräh and Ottiker, “‘Es geht mir darum, die Schönheit zu sehen—in den Dingen 
oder den Menschen’: Filmemacherin Angela Schanelec im cinetramp-Gespräch.” 


Ail For an excellent account of Vorschneider’s work, see Wagner, “Vorschneider in 
>, > 
Focus.” 


22 Knörer, “Am Ende gibt es nur noch den Off-Text’.” 


23 Cat Power singing “Remember me... . We are all only here just for a little 
while” can be considered an evental-melody recollecting the film’s opening evoca- 
tion of Joy Division’s “Love Will Tear Us Apart” (1979)—an imaged melody (we 
only see part of the record cover but do not hear the actual song) we might have 
forgotten but that now, in our encounter with a different melody, might affect us 
anew, differently. 


24 I am drawing here on Derrida’s “Signature Event Context.” 


25 Itineration can be defined as an intensification of iteration: repeated is only that 
which has the capacity to return as difference. See Deleuze and Guattari, A Thou- 
sand Plateaus, esp. chapters 4, 5, and 12. 


Part II: The Second Wave 


4: Revolver Cinema and Electrons Libres: 
Cinema Must Be Dangerous 


Film is an art of movement and is as such essentially obligated to 
change people. We have to talk about what should happen. How 
should we live? How should we love? Which stories do we need? 
Each question of the cinema is political. .. . The task is to stand up. 
To fight! For a new society, a new love, a new film. 
—Jens Börner, Benjamin Heisenberg, Christoph Hochhäusler, 
and Sebastian Kutzli, “Vorwort,” Revolver 5 


Oz DISCUSSION OF the Berlin School is about to take a significant turn 
as we now explore the group’s second wave of filmmakers—direc- 
tors, as I suggested in the introduction, whose subsumption under the 
label “Berlin School” is more problematic than that of their somewhat 
older first-wave peers. Arslan, Petzold, and Schanelec all attended the 
dffb in the early 1990s, were influenced by the same group of teachers, 
and even occasionally collaborated on each other’s student short films. 
In contrast, the second-wave Berlin School filmmakers generally did not 
share such a cohesive institutional background. Moreover, the relation- 
ships they eventually developed with each other and with the first wave 
emerged only after they graduated from the various film academies they 
attended in the late 1990s and early 2000s. It is therefore especially 
interesting to note that the more widespread discursive engagement with 
the group as a whole did not really begin until some of these second- 
wave filmmakers released their debut features. For it were films such as 
Hochhäusler’s Milchwald, Köhler’s Bungalow, and Heisenberg’s Schläfer 
that drew the attention of French film critics writing for Le Monde, 
Libération, and Cahiers du Cinéma, not least because some of them ran 
at Cannes as part of the Un Certain Regard sidebar and enjoyed official 
theatrical runs in France well before they screened in Germany. 

At home, in turn, film critic Merten Worthmann had originally used 
the label “Berlin School” in 2001 in his review of Schanelec’s Mein 
langsames Leben, and Rainer Gansera subsequently appropriated it in his 
discussion of Arslan’s Der schöne Tag.! While the term “Berlin School” 
originally clearly referred only to Schanelec, Arslan, and Petzold, its 
meaning expanded when critics such as Suchsland, Nord, and Nicodemus 
began using it as a way to lend their institutional support to a newer wave 
of filmmakers whose debut films appeared within a span of a few years 
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of each other. Critics now explicitly linked these younger filmmakers’ 
attempts to rejuvenate German film culture with the “original” Berlin 
School directors. The discursive construct “Berlin School” was thus born 
and, with some delay, gained traction with some film critics in Germany 
and France—and even more belatedly with some academics in the United 
States and film festival programmers around the world—in response to a 
series of films in the early- to mid-2000s rather than to the early (critical) 
successes enjoyed by the first-wave directors. Although Schanelec’s Das 
Glück meiner Schwester was awarded the Preis der Deutschen Filmkritik 
in 1996 and Plätze in den Städten premiered at Cannes (as part of Un 
Certain Regard) in 1998; Arslan’s Dealer earned both the FIPRESCI 
Prize and the Prize of the Ecumenical Jury at the Berlin Film Festival in 
1999; and Petzold’s Die innere Sicherheit was awarded the German Film 
Prize in Gold for best film of the year in 2001, it took the relative success 
of the early films by the second wave for critical discourse on contempo- 
rary German cinema to perceive a measure of aesthetic coherence cut- 
ting across the first and second wave films that enabled critics to consider 
these directors as a group. 

By 2006, the term “Berlin School” circulated with enough frequency 
that their films were now often discussed as Berlin School films rather than 
being received on their individual terms. This, in turn, provoked some of 
the directors discussed in this book to insist that the label might be not as 
useful as the critical discourse suggested. Furthermore, fearing the label’s 
deindividualizing potential, some of these directors began to distance 
themselves from it, as well as any attempt to present them as more than 
participants in a loosely configured network of directors who get along 
with each other. Exemplarily voicing this attitude, Köhler, for instance, 
claims that the label primarily harbors the “danger of generalization.” 

And yet, one cannot deny that coincidence (a number of debut fea- 
tures appearing at more or less the same time) combined with the fact that 
one small production company, Schramm Film, produced a significant 
number of films made by Petzold, Arslan, and Schanelec, as well as the 
self-conscious efforts by some “members” of the Berlin School resulted in 
a public (however small and specialized) perception that these films were 
not simply individual works but also efforts that, collectively, marked, in 
the words of Nicolas Wackerbarth, “the gap of an identity, which has a lot 
to do with Germany.”? And this gap of an identity strikes me as symptom- 
atic for those who entered adulthood in the postunification era, includ- 
ing the Berlin School’s second-wave directors. For while the first-wave 
directors, who preceded them by roughly a decade, were socialized in an 
environment still defined by the Cold War and its specific ramifications 
in West Germany (including a certain left oppositional mindset that was 
“in the air”), the second-wave directors, born in the early to mid-1970s, 
essentially fell, as young adults, into a cultural moment during which the 
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very values associated with notions of group identity and collectivity had 
lost their luster and viability as the basis for a political program.* So this 
gap of identity Wackerbarth describes is an expression not only of the 
problem of identity that has long been associated with post-World War 
II Germany tout court but also of a problem that manifested itself for 
the generation that came of age after unification, a period during which 
public life underwent the most dramatic social transformation Germany 
had experienced in the postwar era: not just because of the fall ofthe wall 
and subsequent unification but especially also because of the country’s 
neoliberalization and its demand for people to become more mobile than 
German society, in either East or West, had been before the 1990s. 

It is in this context—the early effects of neoliberalism on one hand 
and a pervasive ironic attitude toward a sense of collectivity on the other— 
that the emergence of the Berlin School discourse assumes a meaning that 
exceeds a simple attempt to define the films based on a list of shared sty- 
listic aspects. While the films’ aesthetics are indeed important, I think any 
conversation about the Berlin School must think their aesthetics as being 
responsive to the fact that they emerged in an era defined by a distribution 
of the sensible in which subjects were led to perceive only their individu- 
ality, while the affectively charged remnants of a sense of collectivity were 
deemed to be not only no longer viable but, in fact, also a grave mistake. 
Or, to appropriate Mark Fisher’s discussion of “hauntology”— which 
names a state of affairs in which one’s sociocultural experience is primarily 
defined by a sense of “the failure of the future”—these films emerged at a 
time during which there was “no leading edge of innovation any more,” 
which is to say: in an age “after the future” (“What is Hauntology?,” 16). 
These films’ emergence, then, was haunted less by the past than by “all 
the lost futures that the twentieth century taught us to anticipate” (16). 
The disappearance of, if you will, utopia was a crucial part of the socio- 
psychological “ether” within which the Berlin School emerged through 
both a discursive intervention on part of various film critics and the more 
explicit efforts to forge an active group sensibility by Hochhäusler and 
Heisenberg, whose films I will discuss in chapters 5 and 6. 


Revolver 


In 1998, Hochhäusler and Heisenberg were film students at the 
Hochschule für Fernsehen und Film München (HFF), where, accord- 
ing to the former, they “always felt marginal” (quoted in Abel, “Tender 
Speaking”). Unhappy with the quality of the courses, the two burgeoning 
filmmakers were conscious of their lack of connection with most of their 
fellow students, who thought film history began with George Lukas and 
seemed ignorant of contemporary world cinema. Perhaps more important 
than their alienation from their peers, however, was their dissatisfaction 
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with the absence of a discourse about film aesthetics at the academy— 
one that undoubtedly existed at the dffb and defined Arslan’s, Petzold’s, 
and Schanelec’s experience there. This absence of vigorous conversations 
about aesthetics at the HFF mirrored what Hochhäusler and Heisenberg 
perceived as the tendency among established German critics to view film 
as little more than a vehicle for delivering social messages. Taking matters 
into their own hands, Hochhäusler and Heisenberg, together with fellow 
students Jens Borner and Sebastian Kutzli, decided to “promote a dif- 
ferent kind of cinema, one that had it difficult in Germany at the time” 
(“Tender Speaking”) by creating a venue that would both sponsor actual 
conversations among practitioners about their craft and raise questions 
about the cinema from primarily an aesthetic perspective. The result was 
Revolver, a film magazine whose name evokes not only the look of early 
film cameras but also the aggression and danger—the fighting spirit— 
associated with gunslingers and gangsters, two character types that have 
been central to the cinema from its inception." 

Drawing inspiration from legendary film magazines such as the 
Cahiers du Cinéma and John Boorman’s Projections, Revolver’s primary 
orientation is always pragmatic in the sense that Francois Truffaut’s 
famous book-length interview with Alfred Hitchcock was pragmatically 
oriented around questions about filmmaking. Consequently, the maga- 
zine sees itself primarily as a venue in which a variety of people—not only 
directors but also cinematographers, scriptwriters, critics, and film distrib- 
utors—can discuss with each other, in interviews, essays, and roundtable 
discussions, the creative and practical side of filmmaking. Interested in 
raising film discourse in Germany from the ground up, Revolver’s con- 
tributions take their cues from practical concerns but frequently lead to 
more theoretical reflections about cinema as an aesthetic medium, prac- 
tice, and cultural-political mode of expression. 

Crucially, however, Revolver is also quite explicitly the manifesta- 
tion of a desire not to be alone—that is, a desire for an exchange with 
like-minded colleagues and friends. This exchange generates new ideas 
and helps them to work out their own positions more clearly, partially 
because being part of such a group requires that they interrogate them- 
selves, and partially because such collaboration allows for a transfer of 
technical knowledge that compensates for the absence of traditional film 
production structures in which such knowledge used to be systematically 
transferred (Seibert, “Revolver Selbstgespräch,” 21-23). But reading 
the conversation between the editors on the occasion of celebrating the 
magazine’s tenth anniversary, one cannot help but feel that Hochhäusler 
speaks for all ofthem when remarking that he feels “incredibly lucky that 
we have met each other” (“Revolver Selbstgespräch,” 22)—an expres- 
sion of happiness grounded in the sense that such an experience of group 
belongingness enriches each of their personal and work lives.” 
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The desire not to be alone or, more positively, to create together 
and to affirm that, as Börner puts it, “only together can we succeed” 
(“Revolver Selbstgespräch,” 16) allowed Revolver eventually to become 
the Berlin School’s “house organ,” though we immediately have to 
qualify this by acknowledging that “house organ” unduly insinuates that 
Revolver collectively speaks for—represents—individual filmmakers, as if 
its pages presented a coherent, shared intellectual program befitting that 
of a “school” such as, say, the Frankfurt School around Horkheimer and 
Adorno. This is not the case. Yet, in the magazine’s pages we do wit- 
ness an ongoing conversation among the majority of the directors now 
associated with the Berlin School; hence, between original and reprinted 
interviews with some of the greats of world cinema such as Godard, 
Fassbinder, Herzog, Lars von Trier, David Lynch, Wong-Kar Wai, and 
Apichatpong Weerasethakul, we also find, from issue 5 on, interviews with 
and contributions by Petzold (#5, #10, and #16), Schanelec (#5, #13, 
and #26), Ade (#11), Arslan (#13), Kohler (#16 and #18), and Grisebach 
(#16), not to mention the contributions by the editors themselves. At 
the time of their publications, these contributions often constituted the 
most significant introductions to these filmmakers, generally exceeding 
the depth of engagement with their work in the brief interviews and film 
reviews published in nationally distributed German newspapers such as 
Süddentsche Zeitung, FAZ, Tagesspiegel, and Die Zeit as well as monthly, 
nonacademic film magazines such as Epd Film and Film-Dienst. 

Clearly, then, especially between 2004 (issue #10) and 2007 (issue 
#16), the biannual Revolver participated intensely in the effort to create, 
in Hochhäusler’s words, “understanding for what we do” (Abel, “Tender 
Speaking”). In the process, the magazine discursively constructed a sense 
of group coherence that eventually was lent expression by the broaden- 
ing, and increasing proliferation, of the “Berlin School” tag. And yet, the 
perceived benefit of actively presenting themselves more explicitly as a 
group was ultimately outweighed by the downsides involved in such col- 
lectivism. According to Hochhäusler, “Once we took a trip together and 
founded something like a group, but we never communicated this group 
to the public because many of the others are quite cautious, and most of 
them do not have the kind of positive experience with groups that I have” 
(“Tender Speaking”). Consequently, it was not the filmmakers them- 
selves who ultimately took charge of defining their own group. Rather, 
as Grisebach explains, as far as those involved are concerned, “the ‘Berlin 
School’ is a term that comes from outside. [To us it] doesn’t describe 
shared aesthetics so much as a friendly, pragmatic union. [Still,] I think 
it is a good thing that the name ‘Berlin School’ ensures that we are per- 
ceived together abroad where we would perhaps be overlooked as individ- 
uals.”8 And while all filmmakers associated with the label agree to varying 
degrees that it enabled them to gain some visibility they might not have 
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obtained without it, the fact that the label has undoubtedly stuck to them 
has by now resulted in an increasing sense of exasperation among at least 
some of the filmmakers, as is evidenced even by Heisenberg who declares 
“the labeling boring,” before elaborating that the directors subsumed 
under it constitute “a fascinating tendency among others in German cin- 
ema, and this is good. The various styles all have to exist next to each 
other, and one should never comprehend them as a stylistic corset. Those 
who are currently associated with the ‘nouvelle vague allemande’ or the 
Berlin School will make very heterogeneous films in the future” (quoted 
in Winkler). 


Electrons Libres with Elective Affinities 


Echoing Heisenberg’s insistence that we must think of the Berlin School 
filmmakers as a heterogeneous rather than homogenous group of direc- 
tors, Hochhäusler, too, already predicted in February 2006 that “we 
will never be again as alike as we are right now” (“Tender Speaking”).? 
It would seem, therefore, that it behooves us to take seriously this fre- 
quently repeated insistence not to lump everyone randomly together and 
instead find organizing principles that account, at least to some degree, 
as much for their differences as for their similarities. This is perhaps most 
important for those directors associated with the Berlin School’s sec- 
ond wave who have befriended the Revolver directors without, however, 
ever having become institutionally affiliated with them, whether by vir- 
tue of shared biographical, geographical, or film-school backgrounds or 
by virtue of joining Revolver’s editorial team. Thus, whereas the shared 
institutional affiliation (dffb) justifies the claim that Arslan, Petzold, and 
Schanelec constitute the Berlin School’s first wave; and Hochhäusler and 
Heisenberg’s collaboration on Revolver as well as their shared history at 
the HFF München allows us to consider them as a unit within the con- 
text of the Berlin School at large; the lack of any such shared affiliations 
among Grisebach, Ade, and Köhler would seem to prohibit any discus- 
sion of these three second-wave directors as a coherent subgroup of the 
Berlin School. 

While I am convinced that the directors on whom I focus in chapters 7 
through 9 can productively be considered as Berlin School filmmakers, or 
perhaps better, as making Berlin School films (I return to this distinction 
in the conclusion), I feel compelled to heed their desire not to be so easily 
subsumed under any group formation. I therefore propose to conceptualize 
their relationship to the Berlin School at large by varying the organizational 
schema that Matthias Steinle uses in his discussion of “young German cin- 
ema” as a “veritable laboratory of looking”: that of électrons libres (free 
electrons), which Steinle uses in reference to Matthias Luthardt, the con- 
temporary German director of interesting films such as Pingpong (2006) 
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and Der Tag, an dem ich meinen toten Mann traf (Memory, 2008)—films 
that Luthardt himself describes as being unlike those ofthe Berlin School in 
that they are “neither antipsychological nor antidramatic.”!0 Engaging in 
an act of creative misappropriation, I want to consider the directors I discuss 
in chapters 7 through 9 precisely as électrons libres—albeit free electrons of 
a special kind. For while électrons libres such as Luthardt or, to add one that 
Steinle does not mention, Stefan Krohmer (Sommer *04 [Summer of 704, 
2006]; Mitte 30 [2007]), strike me as directorial electrons whose move- 
ments seem only marginally affected by the forces emitted by either the 
directors of the Berlin School’s first wave or those of the Revolver group, 
it seems to me that the filmmakers under discussion in those three chap- 
ters do, in fact, display affinities with both the first wave and the Revolver 
group—albeit elective affinities.!! 

Chemically, the concept of “affinity” refers, according to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, to “the property or relation in virtue of which 
dissimilar substances are capable of entering into chemical combination 
with each other” in preference to others. Figuratively, we might therefore 
say that the directors covered in these chapters are akin to electrons whose 
demonstrable inclinations, notwithstanding their dissimilarity from one 
another and from the other directors covered in this book, allow them to 
enter into elective combinations with each other. There is nothing prede- 
termined about the forging of such relations; rather, they result from the 
actualization of particular properties of this set of singular électrons libres 
that lie in potentia: to wit, it is not the case that just any electron-director 
could enter into such a relationship of elective affinity precisely because 
the capacity for affinity is itself dependent on the capacities inherent to 
the singular, free, electrons-directors and their films’ immanent properties 
or qualities. 

If, then, we can approach chapters 7 to 9 through the conceptual lens 
of “électrons libres with elective affinities” in the sense delineated above, 
I think we might be able to heed the directors’ understandable desire to 
be treated on their own aesthetic and intellectual terms and, concomi- 
tantly, to draw out the specific affinal qualities their films nevertheless dis- 
play within the more general concept of the “Berlin School.”!? And of 
all possible affinal qualities one might emphasize, I think of paramount 
importance is these électrons libres insistent foregrounding of how we are 
made to subject our senses to the world’s primacy that, in this process, 
metamorphoses into something strange in front of our eyes—indeed, 
that undergoes a transformation through /ow intensively we are made to 
sense the world’s utter banality that so many of these films depict. But 
because the question of sensing is, in the end, a stylistic question, these 
films ultimately differ from each other. In responding to the question of 
how to present their worlds, these films affect the existing distribution of 
the sensible by heeding in singular ways the political imperative to render 
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sensible the forces that partition that which can and cannot be seen, per- 
ceived, and sensed. They encounter their worlds in a mode of questioning 
so that their images and sounds affectively assume their own reality, rather 
than remaining subordinated to the reality from which they emerge and 
to which they obviously have a material relationship. This foreground- 
ing of the sensible defines, in my view, the efforts of the Berlin School’s 
core project for which these électrons libres display considerable affinity. 
These films’ shared mode of sympathetic observation instills in viewers 
a sense of anticipation: we sense something is going to happen, though 
we do not know when and what, and even after an event occurs we are 
not sure if what we just witnessed was what we had been waiting for, not 
least because these films, each in singular ways, affectively induce viewers 
with a redistribution of the sensible that makes us rethink what and how 
we perceive. 


Accountability 


Given the story told above, we ultimately might have to argue that the 
Berlin School never became a proper movement, if by this we mean what 
Nick Roddick has to say about movements: “Movements usually start 
with a public get together of sorts (in the case of New German Cinema, 
the 1962 Oberhausen Manifesto), which no one notices at the time. They 
yield results locally, but by the time they gain international recognition 
the first flush is generally over. Then they move into a kind of interna- 
tional afterlife, referenced as a reality long after they are gone” (“The 
Road Goes On Forever,” 30). Roddick goes on to claim that this “is 
especially true of cinema and even truer of German cinema.” Simply put: 
the Berlin School never collectively created its version of the Oberhausen 
Manifesto.!? Indeed, it is just this sense of public self-presentation as a 
group that the majority of the second-wave Berlin School directors resist, 
notwithstanding Hochhäusler’s repeated attempts to push his friends and 
colleagues in this direction. Nor is it the case, however, that the Berlin 
School has moved “into a kind of international afterlife” and is by now 
“referenced as a reality” that no longer has any existence. The Berlin 
School is, in fact, alive and kicking, however much individual directors 
have to struggle to get new film projects off the ground. And the fact 
that it is alive and relatively well has arguably much to do with the tireless 
efforts by the Revolver group to foster conversations among each other 
as well as to intervene, at times polemically, in the German filmmaking 
environment. Though its circulation of about two thousand copies per 
issue makes Revolver but a small dot in the German media landscape, it 
is read by the “right people,” if you will, and has more than once been 
acknowledged to wield some influence, however indirectly, on contempo- 
rary German film discourse.!4 
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We might say that Revolver continues to serve the function of col- 
lating a number of “free electrons” in order to fashion conditions for 
the purpose of exchanging ideas, positions, and experiences. Or, as 
Heisenberg tellingly told me, “I think this puritanical seriousness, which 
Revolver exuded at times, ultimately forged connections between people 
who really wanted to deal with film in this way—that is, who wanted to 
approach film as a form of art and means of expression” (“Unpublished 
Interview”). With its “puritanical seriousness,” Revolver managed to cre- 
ate a new forum for interested parties who share elective affinities with 
each other to communicate about film and filmmaking. This aspect—that 
the magazine created a venue and environment in which a new form 
of communication about film in general and their work in particular 
became possible—is ultimately expressive of a sense of utopia to which 
Hochhäusler most explicitly lays claim: “That’s my real utopia: dialogue 
as a revolutionary tool” (“Director’s Statement”). In my interview with 
him, he explains that he “strongly believe[s] in speaking, though less as 
a form of communication between A and B than as an activity in which 
you encounter the other. That’s something other than ‘understanding’ 
each other.... The activity of speaking becomes a matter of tender- 
ness” (“Tender Speaking”). While it is difficult to escape the romanti- 
cism underlying some of Hochhäusler’s statements, I think we would do 
well to heed the fact that neither he nor his friends and colleagues have 
fallen victim to delusions. In fact, he acknowledges that they are aware 
that others before them already tried to change circumstances and did 
not succeed. Yet, he points to the longing for a life “in which one means 
what one says. And does not relativize everything” (Seibert, “Revolver 
Selbstgespräch,” 16). The sense of utopia one gleans from perusing the 
pages of Revolver is one that is grounded in a longing for a degree of 
self-accountability. This is not a proselytizing version of utopia in which 
he or his colleagues would lay claim to owning the truth; it is, rather, an 
expression of a belief, today, in this world—but, perhaps, for a better time 
to come, one that today must be affirmed asa time that will have been. 

Might we propose that a central stylistic aspect shared by almost all 
of their films—their reliance on the long take—is the direct aesthetic 
manifestation of such a desire to mean what one says: that is, to be held 
accountable, to insist on this image, sound, gaze, and not another? And 
the idea, it seems, is that in this insisting, and its occasionally relentless 
intensification, lies their effort to heed what Hochhäusler, in this chapter’s 
epigraph, declares as cinema’s obligation as an art of movement: to change 
people. Note, however, that neither he nor his colleagues ever specify this 
desire for change teleologically, with a predetermined end point in mind. 
Rather, the politics underlying their work derive from a shared sense that 
one’s films have to pose certain kinds of questions (rather than to provide 
answers): specifically, how should one live and love, and which tales need 
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to be told at this moment in time? By grappling with such questions, and 
how these films try to get viewers to engage them in their own lives, the 
discourse promoted by Revolver—and cinematically embodied (success- 
fully or not) by the films of both the Revolver directors and the électrons 
libres (as well as the first-wave filmmakers )—issues a call to action. It is a 
call to fight “for a new society, a new love, a new film”—a fight that, if 
nothing else, appears to disturb the powers-that-be of the German film 
industry sufficiently for them to snub their films annually at the German 
Film Prize, and even, on occasion, to critically attack them, a fact that I 
have already discussed in the introduction and will return to in the con- 
clusion. How these second-wave “Berlin School” filmmakers heed this 
call in singular ways will be the focus of the next five chapters. 


Notes 


A note on the epigraph: Although this manifesto-like foreword is signed by all 
four of the then-current editors of Revolver, Heisenberg explicitly attributes the 
magazine issues’ “romantic forewords,” which he characterizes as “revolution- 
ary lyric,” to Hochhäusler. See, respectively, Marcus Seibert, “Revolver Selbst- 
gespräch,” 15; and Abel, “Unpublished Interview with Benjamin Heisenberg.” 


l Gansera. “Gliicks-Pickpocket.’” 


? Quoted in Suchsland, “Der Film als Hypothese.” 
3 Quoted in Winkler, “Das war erst der Anfang.” 


* Of the five filmmakers I discuss as second-wave directors, only Grisebach (born 
1968) and Kohler (born 1969) had even reached voting age (eighteen) when the 
Berlin Wall fell; and by the time any of them might have begun to acquire some 
political consciousness (let’s say around 1984 or 1985), the Cold War atmosphere 
no longer defined the experience of living in West Germany to the same extent 
that it did in previous decades. 


5 Kutzli left the editorial team after the publication of issue 7 and went on to 
make his first feature, Puppe (2012). In recent years, Revolver added new mem- 
bers to its editorial team, including Nicolas Wackerbarth, director of Unten Mitte 
Kinn (2011) and Halbschatten (2013), Franz Miiller, director of Science Fiction 
(2003) and Die Liebe der Kinder (2009), and Saskia Walker, director of Uwe John- 
son sieht fern (2006). 


6 Truffaut. Hitchcock. 


7 This desire not to be alone is also reflected by the fact that the editors regu- 
larly host public discussions (Revolver Live) and that, since 2005, Revolver releases 
DVDs of films that the editors believe should be, but are at that moment not, 
available on the German DVD market. 


8 Quoted in Glombitza, “Valeska Grisebach,” 19. 


? Most recently, Hochhausler pointed out that the “films of the last few years have 
veered further and further apart. Genre and costume films, comedies, and thrillers 
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have tended more and more to defy expectations, a development that I find both 
necessary and liberating” (“On Whose Shoulders,” 28). 


10 Steinle, “Le jeune cinema allemand: un veritable laboratoire du regard,” 52. 
Steinle draws on Regnier’s article, “Matthias Luthardt, électron libre du jeune 
cinéma allemand.” 


1l Of all the other directors whom critics occasionally associated with the Ber- 
lin School—Maria Speth, Pia Marais, and Isabelle Stevers come to mind—it is 
perhaps Henner Winckler for whom the same argument could be made most 
persuasively. Like Kohler, Winckler, born 1969, attended the Hochschule fiir 
bildende Künste Hamburg, where both were taught by the experimental film- 
makers Riidiger Neumann and Klaus Wyborny. The two friends are currently 
collaborating on a film, I Turn to You, for which the German Federal Film 
Board (Filmförderungsanstalt or FFA) granted them 30,000 euros in May 
2012 to develop the script. See http://www.dfpv.info /index.php?option=com_ 
content&view=article&id=152:ffa-vergibt-rund-300000-euro-fr-drehbuchfoerde 
rung&catid=10&Itemid=70. 


12 In his interview with Suchsland, Köhler claims that he does not see how, for 
instance, Maren Ade can be subsumed under the label “Berlin School” because 
she “is more interested in psychology and less in the language of the cinema than 
the films of Thomas Arslan and Angela Schanelec.” In response, Suchsland pro- 
poses a way of conceptualizing this group of filmmakers that resonates with my 
own: “I think more in terms of intersecting sets. And for the “Berlin School’ I 
am inclined to envision that there is an imaginary center, which perhaps no one 
concrete director entirely occupies, around which the others orbit in concentric 
circles. Some are closer, some are farther away, and some have barely any points 
of contact at all. Maren would be among those who are farther away” (“Der Film 
als Hypothese”). 

13 For its full text—its famous last words are: “The old film is dead. We believe in 
the new one”—see “Oberhausen Manifesto.” 


14 In 2009, the DEFA (Deutsche Film-Aktiengesellschaft) foundation awarded 
the editors with the “Prize for the promotion of the next artistic wave.” 


5: Christoph Hochhäusler: 
Intensifying Life 


My basic thesis is that cinema serves the purpose of sharpening our 
concept of reality. And this occurs to a high degree through images. 


—Ekkehard Knörer, “Paranoischer Blick der Liebe” 


Lo MANY OF HIS COLLEAGUES, Christoph Hochhäusler, born in 1972 
in Munich, came to filmmaking only after he had immersed himself 
in a different art form. Before studying filmmaking at the HFF München 
(1996-2004), he studied architecture at the Technische Universität (TU) 
in Berlin (1993-95). This interest in architecture—that is, space, geom- 
etry, façades, lines, angles, and how buildings organize social space, affect 
subjects by creating subject positions, as well as move people—has clearly 
left its trace on almost every frame in his filmmaking practice. If Arslan’s 
cinema is attuned to teasing out the extraordinary in the mundane, rather 
than tourist, parts of urban spaces; if Petzold’s cinema repeatedly returns 
to Heimat-building as a force that affects his German subjects’ lives; and 
if Schanelec’s cinema is primarily intrigued by the role Sprache plays in her 
characters’ existence—then Hochhäusler’s can be said to be a cinema of 
the Blick (gaze) rather than the image: whereas the latter emerges out of 
the pictorial tradition defined by its two-dimensionality, a Blick expresses 
a geometric, architectural, three-dimensional sense that affects our rela- 
tionship to what we see (and hear) on screen. A Blick, then, is an intensi- 
fication of an image: the transformation of a two-dimensional object (and 
the affects that emanate from it) into a three-dimensional space (and the 
affects that circulate through it). Cinema, conceived of as an architectur- 
ally governed Blick, effects in viewers a transformation of their relation 
to what is on screen by following through the “image” to the space off- 
screen—to viewers’ own social space.! 

The compositional intensification of the cinematic image into a cin- 
ematic Blick constitutes Hochhäusler’s formal attempt to enable—per- 
haps better: to produce—viewers who affirm their freedom to reimagine 
their own lives, their ability to issue their disagreement, in Ranciere’s 
sense. Hochhäusler, who repeatedly has stated that he desires a self-con- 
fident audience—viewers who are willing to read signs and take pleasure 
in doing so—ultimately strives with his filmic efforts to produce a cin- 
ema that functions as a tool in “our production of reality. That is useful 
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for fostering the individual formation of concepts. That does not trigger 
comforting showers but productive disagreement—and that is not an 
offset agreement but is part of a communicative operation that does not 
want to end with the visit to the cinema.”? Hochhäusler’s utopia of the 
cinema is rooted in a sense of communication as agon—a conception 
of communication not defined by the goal of creating mutual under- 
standing, a desire that too often serves to avoid conflict, tensions, and 
contestation for the sake of maintaining the illusion that we can all get 
along; communication understood as agon, in contrast, is not about a 
relief of tension but about an intensification of—a precise zooming in 
on—the very differences that constitute social reality. The point of this 
zooming in on these differences is to intensify them so that an agonistic 
(but not necessarily antagonistic) attitude is instilled in ws: for the pur- 
poses of enacting agon in our own lives. This is, in any case, what I take 
him to mean when he writes in one of his most eloquent manifest-like 
statements, already quoted in the introduction, that for him the “goal is 
a cinema that makes life more intense. . . . A film is an instrument in the 
process of producing reality. It is therefore part of a social context. The 
basic question is: What is real? Each attempt at replying is a personal 
commitment” (“Right to Reply”). 

To examine this claim in greater detail, we could fruitfully turn to 
Hochhäusler’s debut, Milchwald, which he cowrote with Heisenberg 
after having directed a number of shorts, including Erste Hilfe (1995), 
Nachtschatten (1997), Fieber (1999), Flirt (2000), and Puls (2001); or 
we could take a closer look at the director’s Dreileben contribution, Eine 
Minute Dunkel, to analyze how such a commitment manifests itself in 
the context of genre filmmaking.? Yet, in the following I want to focus 
on what I consider Hochhäusler’s two “minor” masterpieces to date, 
Falscher Bekenner (Low profile a.k.a. I’m guilty, 2005) and Unter dir die 
Stadt (The city below, 2010), in order to exemplarily shed light on how, 
specifically, Hochhäusler’s films function as instruments “in the process of 
producing reality.” 


Falscher Bekenner 


As powerful of a debut film as Milchwald is in its own right, Falscher 
Bekenner arguably marks a considerable radicalization of Hochhäusler’s 
project to use the cinema as a means to intensify life—a project that for 
the director is not, however, a matter of disseminating “the truth”: “The 
extremist wants to be right. The radical wants to see.”* And this radical- 
ization is personified in form of Armin Steeb (Konstantin von Jascheroff), 
whose lethargic, apathetic, disinterested, and seemingly indifferent mode 
of existence may strike us as profoundly apolitical but that is, in fact, 
expressive of what Ranciére calls a moment of dissensus. While Julian 
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Hanich is indeed correct when suggesting that a real revolutionary would 
never be satisfied with what Armin ends up accomplishing, I want to sug- 
gest that the film’s political force lies much less in whether or not the 
fictional character exhibits sufficiently revolutionary consciousness than 
in how the film manages to address its viewers.” The radical aspect of 
Falscher Bekenner strikes me as simply irreducible to the mimetic aspect of 
its content precisely because its diegesis functions only by virtue of ow it 
has folded into itself the extradiegetic desires of its audience. 

Instead of offering up Armin’s actions as politically radical in their own 
right, the film’s real accomplishment lies, then, in how its aesthetic affects 
us in such ways that in responding to the diegesis we are forced to put our 
own perceptions and sensations at stake. Regardless of the diegetic con- 
sequences of Armin’s actions—which we might want to conceptualize as 
an example of “absolute refusal” that we see being issued by many Berlin 
School characters such as Nina (Gespenster), Rettenberger (Der Räuber), 
the protagonists of Köhler’s films, and, arguably, Sylvia (Judith Engel) in 
Milchwald—their ultimate force lies in their supplementary function. His 
actions do not partake in an oppositional movement (the classic concep- 
tion of revolutionary politics) as a means to subvert an existing hierarchy 
of sense or order; rather, his actions are better conceptualized via Ranciere 
as “an activity of redistribution that takes the form of a neutralization of 
the conflict,” which, however, does not mean appeasement but, rather, “a 
more radical way of seeing the conflict” (Aesthetics and Its Discontents, 3). 
Regardless of their diegetic consequences, Armin’s actions and how the 
film folds our sensations and perceptions of these deeds into the act of nar- 
rating them ultimately affect our realm of the sensible by redistributing it. 
The film, then, puts at stake our bodies’ capacity for issuing dissent in the 
extradiegetic realm and hopes to affect us so that this capacity increases. 
The film, in short, issues a call for us to fight, which is most dramatically 
rendered sensible in the film’s concluding image. 


Binary Structuring Principles 


Having recently finished high school, Armin, somewhat of a loner, 
spends his days reluctantly applying for jobs and hanging out at his par- 
ents’ cozily decorated middle-class home, the interior design of which 
oozes the very petit-bourgeois values and attitudes one might describe 
as the lived remnants of the quintessential provincialism characterizing 
the now-defunct Bonn Republic. Unlike the house in Milchwald, set in 
the far eastern provinces of the Berlin Republic, the Steebs’ abode in 
suburban Mönchengladbach is clearly a ved space that is marked by the 
happy memories of the times of the West German Wohlstandsgesellschaft 
(affluent society) during which the parents were able to carve out for 
themselves and their three sons a relatively secure, well-provided lifestyle. 
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Ruled by a benign patriarch (Manfred Zapatka) who seems to be satisfied 
with what he has been able to accomplish for himself and his family, and 
eagerly supported by a caring wife (Victoria Trauttmansdorff), the family 
of five (Armin, as the youngest brother, is the only one still living with the 
parents) typifies what one might describe the family-values discourse pro- 
moted by the generally conservative Lower Rhine region. The Steebs get 
along with, are supportive of, and can even be playfully carefree with one 
another. Their family house, unlike that in Milchwald, is indeed a home. 
In a word, the Steebs personify the very Gemütlichkeit that is (rightly or 
wrongly) often considered an authentic expression of “German-ness.”® 

About half of the film’s scenes take place in this private environment, 
cumulatively drawing a portrait of what some might consider a nearly 
ideal version of a nuclear family. In sharp contrast to these moments, 
however, the film presents us with a series of scenes taking place in pub- 
lic spaces, which are almost always marked as corporate spaces. For when 
we do not see Armin at home in the overly protective and even cloying 
bosom of his family, we observe him training for job interviews, interview- 
ing for jobs, and dealing with the effects of his interview performances. 
Just as the private space of his parents’ home is characterized by a sense 
of realism—one can indeed imagine real people inhabiting it—so these 
corporate spaces strike us as realistic; yet, unlike the former, these public 
corporate spaces lack the warmth of the Steebs’ home, something that the 
film’s color palette underscores (the dark, earthy colors of the home con- 
trast with the cold, slick colors decorating corporate offices) as much as 
does the behavior of Armin’s interlocutors. While one interviewer makes 
fun of Armin’s grades, another patronizes him while testing him on a 
series of standardized interview procedures (“I ask quick questions, you 
respond quickly. From the gut.”), while yet another admits that he has to 
ask specific questions because they are part of a script. Rather than being 
indicative of any genuine interest in who the applicant is, these interview 
procedures merely express a preconceived sense of what sort of person 
companies want their employees to be. Armin, of course, performs poorly 
in his interviews and even has to suffer public humiliation. All of these 
scenes demonstrate that Armin has not yet acquired the life skills neces- 
sary for dealing successfully with the demands of the corporate world. He 
is not ready for a world in which the operative engine, rather than brute 
force or disciplinarity, is a logic of communication that assesses the poten- 
tial of its job candidates more by who they might be according to dubious 
personality tests than by what they can do; by the candidate’s ability to 
anticipate what his performance in an interview should be like rather than 
by the performance in and of itself: that is, by the candidate’s ability to act 
as if rather than by his ability to act as such. 

The overall structure of Falscher Bekenner thus sets up a basic conflict 
between two spheres: the corporate /public world and the private/home 
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world. Indeed, the film produces our sense of this structuring binary not 
just because of these worlds’ characteristic locations and the color pal- 
ettes associated with them but also because it draws fuller portraits of 
Armin’s family than it does of the corporate workers Armin encounters. 
Furthermore, it is difficult not to feel that the public, neoliberal corporate 
environment is as fake as the private/home sphere of the Steebs is steeped 
in authenticity: whereas father and mother, as well as Armin’s brothers, 
do exhibit genuine concern for Armin, not one of his interviewers can be 
said to actually treat Armin with sincerity, not even Herr Kleine (Thomas 
Dannemann) when he provides Armin with unsolicited advice at the 
supermarket. Likewise, Katja (Nora von Waldstätten), whom we might 
consider part of Armin’s private sphere, exhibits in many respects more 
the characteristics of the public/corporate realm. For example, Katja par- 
ticipates in a New Age Selbsterfahrungsseminar (a seminar designed to 
enhance one’s experience of one’s self) for which she borrows a wheel- 
chair in order to experience how handicapped people feel when riding 
a bus. As she tells Armin with apparent sincerity, the seminar teaches 
her how to create order in her psyche, and elaborates on this notion by 
repeating the very New Age rhetoric that has long been embraced by 
neoliberal corporate culture, as is demonstrated in the scene in which 
Armin participates in a training seminar. 

The film’s central conflict is structured around a clear-cut binary 
structure between the private and the public, between the authentic home 
and the corporate sphere infused with neoliberal New Ageist dogma. This 
conflict, further, is characteristic of postunified Germany as a whole— 
between a unified Germany that confronts its citizens with new demands 
(to adjust to the new political and economic circumstances produced by 
both unification and its attending costs and the new market with its neo- 
liberal rhetoric that began encroaching upon Germany with ever greater 
intensity throughout the 1990s) and the memories of the old Germany, of 
both East and especially West. Milchwald, as Kopp argues, sets its drama 
on both sides of Germany’s border with Poland in order to reflect on 
how the intra-German conflict between “Ossis” and “Wessis” that domi- 
nated the 1990s became, in the early 2000s as Poland was about to join 
the European Union, supplanted by a transnational conflict. A unified 
sense of German subjectivity shared by Ossis and Wessis alike was posited 
against the Polish “Other” as something to be feared, and the resulting 
resentment of this Other by both East and West Germans was, in turn, 
productive of forging a sense of unity that did not exist before the shift of 
the conflictual fault lines. In contrast, Falscher Bekenner turns its attention 
to what we might consider the heart of the old Federal Republic and the 
lingering yet receding memory of it fifteen years after unification. In addi- 
tion to a certain Spießertum (petit-bourgeois conformism) that marks the 
Steebs as quintessentially West German in ways recognizable to anyone 
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who grew up in West Germany, the fact that this film is mainly a film 
about the fate of the old West Germany in postunified Germany is most 
powerfully expressed by the presence of that architectural monster that 
has perhaps defined life in the Federal Republic like no other: its famous 
autobahn-net, which Hochhäusler himself describes as a “cathedral of 
arteries” (Falscher Bekenner DVD audio commentary). 

Yet, while it might appear that whatever positive sentiments percolate 
the film are firmly associated with the private/home sphere and the lived 
memory of the Federal Republic, whereas the public/corporate sphere 
characteristic of the new Germany is explicitly and perhaps reductively 
framed in negative terms, in the end this binary does not hold. For exam- 
ple, while the Steebs’ home certainly exudes warmth, it is also characterized 
by a latent authoritarianism and paternalism that is always on the verge of 
exerting its force whenever moments of deviation from its imposed order 
are about to occur. Not only does the interior design of the house exhibit a 
clear sense of order (everything is always in its proper place) but father Steeb 
makes sure his youngest offspring does not slip in his display of respect with 
regard to him. More sinisterly, he calls his son away from his interaction 
with a neighbor whose car Armin is fixing (pace one of his interviewer’s rid- 
icule of him earlier in the film, Armin clearly does have technical abilities). 
As Mr. Steeb approaches the two, he looks stern and does not even recipro- 
cate Mr. Tschenko’s greeting. “Are you coming?” he commandeers Armin, 
clearly discouraging him from objecting. And when, in a scene evocative of 
Jean Renoir’s handling of large group interactions in, for example, La régle 
du jeu (Rules of the game, 1939), the entire Steeb family sits together with 
Armin’s older brothers’ wives and in-laws, we observe how father Steeb 
presents himself in a relaxed manner, casually leaning against his wife, as 
he nevertheless maintains control of the room’s conversation. The Steebs’ 
family dynamic is obviously shot through with a subtle sense of conform- 
ism that has already produced two successful sons who made their way in 
life (mother Steep proudly refers to her oldest as “our academic”), and we 
sense that neither Martin Jr. (Devid Striesow) nor Stefan (Florian Panzner) 
put up much of a fight against the loving yet tightly controlled parent- 
ing practiced by their parents. Pushing this observation a step further, we 
might suggest that the parenting strategies exhibited by the Steebs conform 
to the new logic of communication characteristic of the public/corporate 
world rather than to the somewhat older disciplinarian logic likely practiced 
by Steeb Sr.’s parents: instead of using force and punishment, obedience is 
now solicited in the guise of dispensing friendly advice, ultimately getting 
the sons to buy into accepting that this communicative logic of control is 
designed to work for them. 

Yet, notwithstanding these subtle hints that something is amiss with 
the sphere of the home, it is difficult to deny that the film offers a version 
of Germany that ultimately evokes a sense of a more authentic experience 
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of life, expressed by the form of social market capitalism typical of West 
Germany—a Germany, however, that now, in the age of finance capitalism 
of the postunification era, only exists in form of nostalgic memories and 
the embodied remnants of this bygone era. At times, Falscher Bekenner 
goes out of its way to make its audience (especially viewers who might 
have grown up in the West or with a West German mentality even after 
1990) see the old Federal Republic as the more authentic Germany com- 
pared to the unified and neoliberalized Germany of the third millennium. 
Yet, the film ultimately does not allow us to affirm this binary, as it not 
only issues a diegetic disagreement with the underlying logic of the binary 
as such but, in fact, does so by virtue of the affective pressure it puts on 
our perceptions and sensations that subject us to the very temptation to 
privilege one order (the old West Germany) over another (the new uni- 
fied Germany). Differently put, the film’s greatness lies in the fact that 
it crafts its narrative logic so that it solicits our participation in the tell- 
ing of the story and, in so doing, makes us participate in producing the 
very binary logic against which the film ultimately issues its dissent. This 
dissent, however, is offered aesthetically rather than propositionally: it is 
the film’s aesthetic, embodied by, but not reducible to, Armin’s peculiar 
actions, that ultimately functions as a neutralization of the binary conflict 
mapped out above. And through the effect of neutralizing this conflict, 
the film ends up intensifying our sense of this conflict, rather than pacify- 
ing us: it ends up enabling us to see the conflict in more radical ways. 


Fabulation 


How does the film solicit our participation? We might say it aesthetically 
affects us in such manner that we become the agents who actualize the 
film’s narrative structure’s virtuality. For structurally, it does not in fact 
provide us with a classically coherent narrative where each individual scene 
links up with what comes before and after in logical—Deleuze would say: 
sensory-motor—ways. Rather, it merely consists of a series of moments 
that appear as if they added up to a coherent, realistic (read: logically pos- 
sible) narrative but that, upon closer examination, obtain their coherence 
only because we actively (try to) construct the story so that it appears 
to cohere for us. By actively participating in the film’s narration—an act 
Falscher Bekenner cinematically solicits from us—we end up inscribing our 
own desire for coherence into the film’s narrative, just as Armin’s actions 
inscribe his desire for visibility into the public’s narrative. And just as 
Armin’s narrative intervention as a falscher Bekenner (literally: false con- 
fessor) exemplifies an act of fabulation that Deleuze theorizes in terms of 
the “powers of the false,” which he affirms against the regime of truth, so 
we are made to become a conduit for the powers of the false to actualize 
them through actively inscribing our desires into the film.” 
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However, this parallelism between diegetic narrative logic and 
extradiegetic response is finally challenged precisely because our desire, 
with which we affectively are made to invest in the narrative as a means 
to make sense of it, is expressive of the very distribution of the sensi- 
ble against which the film issues its dissent in form of Armin’s persona. 
Armin, as Hochhäusler explains in his interview with me, “suffers from 
being invisible.” Alluding to the film’s conclusion, he suggests that 
Armin’s “confession to what he never actually did allows him, in a best- 
case scenario, to be touched by the body of the state—that is, by every- 
one” (“Tender Speaking”). 

In light of some of the preceding remarks, it might perhaps seem 
strange to suggest that Armin suffers from a feeling of invisibility. After 
all, it seems that he actually experiences recognition from everyone. And 
yet, his desire to be visible is precisely not a desire for recognition. After 
all, Armin experiences plenty of recognition by others. The problem is 
that his environment ultimately recognizes him only through their lens, 
on their terms: for his parents, he chiefly exists as part of their own nar- 
rative and desires that they superimpose on him; for his job interview- 
ers, Armin principally exists as part of the corporate narrative that flows 
through their questions and is interested only in answers that fit the pre- 
conceived, predetermined codes of corporate subjectivity; and for Katja, 
he predominantly serves as a mirror in which she can narcissistically gaze 
at herself. No one, in short, sees Armin from his point of view; no one, 
that is, approaches him by trying to give primacy to his desires. Instead, 
they always reduce him to the primacy of their own, subject-driven desires, 
thus performatively demonstrating the ineluctably dialectical nature of 
the logic of recognition. And given that the nature of dialectics is such 
that one cannot say “no” to it—one cannot oppose or negate it precisely 
because the engine by which it operates is negation and opposition—what 
is remarkable about Armin’s actions is that they not only demonstrate 
the impossibility of escaping the dialectical logic of recognition but also 
fabulate a story: his own; and this story, instead of issuing a rejection of 
this dialectical logic, posits a different narrative logic that simply exhibits 
indifference to and disinterest in the desire to be recognized for who one 
“really” is: that is, for being recognized for one’s “authenticity.” 

Armin’s false confession, the driving engine of the film’s narrative 
through-line, is his activation of a narrative /ogic that does not concede 
that the dialectical logic of recognition expressive of a regime of truth 
or authenticity inherently defines the playing field for the articulation of 
one’s desires. Armin counters one as 7f—the currently dominant narrative 
that interpellates subjects by both insinuating that the logic of recogni- 
tion is inescapable and acting as if being or becoming visible within this 
framework were indeed desirable—with the help of another as if (a story 
in which he pretends as if he had committed a crime) that is ultimately 
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incommensurable with the as if it counters. The as if he counters is the 
regime of truth expressive of control societies’ communicative logic and 
their imperative for us to express our authentic selves (whether it be in 
yelling matches on reality TV, in confessional memoirs, in Facebook or 
Twitter updates narcissistically informing “friends” of sundry irrelevant 
things one does or thoughts one has, or in job interviews in which can- 
didates are solicited to reveal who they are). But Armin counters this as 
if narrative not by directly opposing or trying to subvert it but rather, in 
Bartlebian fashion, simply by sidestepping it, by displaying utter indiffer- 
ence to it, by remaining completely disinterested in the totalizing claims it 
keeps issuing on him. Instead of participating—for even by rejecting one 
participates!—in this narrative, Armin ends up inventing a counternar- 
rative, a new as if whose “counter”-power is not reducible to the terms 
of that which it counters because the nature of this countering is not 
oppositional but neutralizing: it neutralizes the very logic of the as if by 
refusing to play according to its terms, by simply refusing to play at all. 
For instance, when his mother asks him whether he is cold as a means of 
suturing him into her version of a happy family outing, he simply remains 
silent. His stoic silence prompts Mrs. Steeb to remark to her amused- 
looking husband, as well as to her son, “no answer,” a statement of fact 
that at this moment expresses a degree of helplessness on her part, as she 
simply does not know what to do with her son’s response. Because refusal 
is predominantly an affective response that differs in kind from a more 
cognition-based response of rejection, of saying “no,” the intransitive “I 
prefer not” of Bartleby remains logically and affectively irreducible to the 
dialectical “no,” which is always defined transitively by that to which it 
says “no.” 

None of this is to imply that Armin does what he does consciously 
or based on the logic of self-reflection by which we could refer to his 
actions as intentional. Indeed, for many critics, the absence of such self- 
consciousness and intentionality disqualifies Armin’s actions as political, 
since political action traditionally tends to be defined with reference to 
the acquisition of “proper” consciousness. From the film’s opening scene, 
to the moment when Armin begins typing his first letter of confession, to 
the final image with which the film leaves us in considerable puzzlement, 
Armin is depicted so that we perceive him as being aimless, drifting, lost, 
not knowing how to change his situation. In fact, Armin is rendered in 
explicitly passive terms: whatever he ends up doing he does because some- 
thing makes him do it. Consider, for instance, Armin’s act of peeing while 
soaking in the bathtub. This act is a delayed response to the comments 
of two older ladies whom he had overheard on the bus who declared 
that every man who peed while bathing is a pig. Perhaps more crucially, 
Armin’s strikingly inept job interview performances are not a mark of 
his lack of intelligence or of understanding what his interlocutors want 
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from him. When, for example, Armin enumerates his physical features in 
response to an interviewer’s request to describe himself, he hardly does so 
because he believes that this is what the interviewer wants to hear; noth- 
ing in the film suggests that Armin’s IQ is so low that he would really 
think his interviewer wants him to repeat his basic passport. Instead, his 
performances in these precoded rhetorical situations are expressive of how 
his body is being affected by the narrative these questions try to impose 
upon him: he responds to the questions in ways that come across as “fail- 
ure” (insofar as he does not satisfy the normative demands inscribed into 
these questions); in fact, however, his “actions” are expressive of a differ- 
ent kind of response that actualizes itself right then and there rather than 
being the result of a deliberate decision on Armin’s part. 


Third Space 


Most crucially, however, the film renders Armin’s central action—writ- 
ing his false confession—as the effect of something affecting him, of 
something encroaching upon him. And this something is the Lenkstange 
(steering bar) that he picks up in the film’s opening scene, in which he 
comes upon a car accident on one of his nightly trips alongside the auto- 
bahn. This shot introduces us to the film’s third space or sphere, which 
up until now I have purposefully ignored. Contrary to the clearly defined 
spheres of the private/home and public/corporate that form the film’s 
dominant binary structure, this third space through which we see Armin 
walk is that of the anonymity—indeed, nearly literal invisibility—of the 
German autobahn, which is flanked by wasteland areas and noise barriers 
that create a buffer zone between densely populated areas and the arteries 
cutting through them in order to facilitate mobility between these areas. 
The autobahn is perhaps the quintessential nonplace because it lacks any 
clear definition and remains invisible to normal perception: the way it is 
built prevents one from actually seeing it when one is not on it, and while 
driving on it one’s perception of it remains fragmentary as it rushes by 
according to the speed at which one traverses it. And it is this nonplace 
that visually and narratively functions in Falscher Bekenner as the facilita- 
tor of both the dissent Armin issues and the act of fabulation that the film 
solicits from us. 

As Armin slowly emerges from the darkness that envelopes him, 
which essentially disables our ability to rely on our eyes to make sense 
of what is occurring onscreen, the film immediately introduces us to 
the question of Armin’s invisibility. Indeed, even when we finally see 
his face, we see it only partially until we eventually notice his big, wide- 
open eyes as he stares at the scene in front of him: a crashed car with 
a dead man behind the steering wheel.? As in Milchwald, here, too, a 
character walks toward the camera and thus sets the logic of narrative 
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in motion; his appearance makes us ask who he is, where he is from and 
where he is going, and why he is on the road to begin with—and we 
expect the film to fill the gaps with which it initially confronts us. What 
we discover as the film progresses, however, is, precisely, that Falscher 
Bekenner does not do us this favor and instead subjects us to the need to 
actively construct the narrative across the gaps that “link” the individual 
moments Hochhäusler strings together. And, crucially, our efforts to 
construct the narrative are constantly frustrated by our inability to rely 
on the logic of identification, since the film refuses to abide by the rules 
of psychological realism. The flatness of Armin’s character—his indif- 
ference, disinterest, and apathy—prevents us from understanding him, 
notwithstanding the fact that we try to ascribe motives to his actions, 
indeed, that we continually find ourselves inscribing our own psycholo- 
gizing speculations into his character in order to account for his actions. 
The success of this effort, however, remains elusive for us throughout 
the film, no matter how hard we try to construct a coherent narrative 
across the gaps that connect—or disconnect—the film. 

Since Armin is in close proximity to the crashed car, it appears as if 
we are looking at the scene from his perspective. Yet, at that very moment 
when we seem to be afforded the first possibility of identification with, 
and thus access to (if not actual insight into) the character, the digital 
camera pans gradually to the left, surveying the scene and then slowly 
turning toward the ground to show the bar that Armin, who now walks 
into the frame, subsequently feels compelled to pick up. The point-of- 
view shot we thought we were granted at this moment is thus explicitly 
marked as falsch (false), and our trust in the truthfulness of the perspec- 
tive through which we have to access the film is for the first time affected 
by a subtly induced disturbance. The bar that Armin picks up, thus, 
becomes visible not through his point of view; rather, it is as if he is made 
aware of its presence by virtue of a force, rendered sensible through the 
incorporeal transformation undergone by the perspective through which 
we access the scene, that leads him to the object. Indeed, as we see him 
hold it in his hands, looking befuddled, as if wondering what its purpose 
or meaning might be, we do not gain the sense that Armin has already 
decided to take this object home with him. That he does so is instead 
a direct effect of the sudden appearance of a car, in response to which 
Armin disappears into the darkness. 

This relation between the force the object exerts on Armin—the way 
it draws him to it for no apparent reason other than that it seems to fas- 
cinate him—is repeated eventually when Armin sits at home at his desk, 
writing yet another application letter. As he is typing the first words, his 
eyes catch sight of the object on his desk, drawing his attention to it away 
from the screen. Stopping his typing, Armin takes the bar, examines it, 
and suddenly erases what he had just typed and instead starts a new letter 
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in which he confesses to having caused the accident. Armin’s action can- 
not be described as a decision in any meaningful way, however, for the 
film renders his action more as if it had befallen him rather than actually 
being the result of any conscious deliberation on his part. Indeed, the 
subtly ominous extradiegetic soundtrack, composed by Benedikt Schiefer, 
signals a sense of mystery—that something is happening to Armin.!° 
As we behold Armin’s “communication” with the mysterious object, 
Hochhäusler splices into images of what has been established for us as the 
diegetically real world images of the nighttime autobahn and the actual 
accident, thus forcing us to ponder whether these latter images visual- 
ize Armin’s imagination, render the film’s objective illustration of what 
Armin witnessed, or, in fact, present us with Armin’s actual memories; 
if they were Armin’s memories, however, we would have to reassess our 
prior impression of the film’s opening, which rather clearly suggested that 
the accident took place a while before Armin came upon it (after all, we 
did see him emerge out ofthe darkness from afar, walking for more than a 
minute toward the crashed car). 

This opening scene, then, installs the film’s main rules, as it were: 
the play of visibility/invisibility; the force of the outside to which Armin 
responds; and the undermining of the promise that we will be able to ascer- 
tain the truth of what we see by virtue of a false point-of-view shot that 
induces in us even more strongly the desire to reestablish a sense of cer- 
tainty and truth. The next scene, linked by a cut from darkness to light, 
establishes these rules further. We see Armin asleep as the camera gradually 
surveys his bedroom, revealing his interest in car mechanics. The deliberate- 
ness with which the camera continuously pans across the walls raises a sense 
of doubt in us as to the ontological reality of the previous scene: because 
Armin is asleep, we now wonder whether the previous scene was merely a 
dream, perhaps a visual rendering of what Armin may be dreaming just at 
this moment. Because the visual realism (established by its “natural” light- 
ing) of the mise-en-scène contrasts with the mysteriousness of the previous 
one in which our ability to see—still our privileged sense for ascertaining 
truth—was limited, we might very well be wondering about the diegetic 
status of the accident itself and Armin’s “decision” to (illegally) remove the 
object from the accident scene. At this very moment of wondering—and of 
course of desiring some resolution—the camera, in its uninterrupted pan- 
ning motion, reveals the very object lying next to Armin’s computer. We 
see his hand grabbing it before the camera pans further to his naked torso 
as he intently gazes at the object. That is, only because of how the mise-en- 
scene marks itself as realistic—as trustworthy—do we now appear to have 
gained retroactive confirmation that the nighttime scene must also have 
been true. Hence, we are inclined to read across the spatiotemporal gap 
produced by the harsh cut linking the first two scenes. Consequently, we 
are already responding to the film’s most essential narrative device: it is we 
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who are made to ascertain both scenes as diegetically realistic, who verify 
the ontological reality of one scene by having recourse to another that, as 
such, is not necessarily expressive of the narrative convention that we now 
begin to superimpose onto the film, thus actualizing our own habituated 
desire for narrative coherence. It would be possible not to read the relation- 
ship between these two scenes in this way, but we accept (or are induced 
to accept) their relationship as being expressive of narrative coherence 
precisely because we accept narrative coherence as if it indeed defined the 
parameters of our access to the film (that is, as if it defined the modality of 
our sensations and perceptions). 

As Falscher Bekenner continues, however, we find ourselves repeat- 
edly confronted with the need to reascertain the veracity of our initial 
assessment, and our ability to do so becomes increasingly challenged, to 
the point where we sense that our hope for narrative coherence will not 
be fulfilled; the film thus confronts us with the very question that our 
enactment of our desire—our superimposition of our desire for coher- 
ence—has prevented us from engaging. It is this question, which the film 
instills in us as a new question, that the film’s final images render sen- 
sible. And our ability to address this question is directly affected by the 
third space that parallels the binary structure of the film’s main realistic 
spaces: that of the private and the public. For as the film continues, this 
third space—of the autobahn and importantly of the restroom that Armin 
frequents for sexual purposes—becomes ontologically increasingly incom- 
mensurable in relation to the two other spheres that are clearly delineated 
as realistic. In the end, therefore, it is the force of this third space that, 
rather than sublating the binary of the public and the private, serves as 
the affective—aesthetic—agent to neutralize that binary and the force it 
exerts on us to inscribe our habituated narrative desires for coherence 
into the film as ifthe way we do so were our only option. 

The first time we see images of Armin in an autobahn rest stop’s rest- 
room comes after his first diegetic encounter with Katja. It is daylight (all 
subsequent scenes in this location take place at night), and we see Armin 
writing a date on the wall, followed by a graffiti-like signature. After 
examining the premises, he leans against the wall and closes his eyes. The 
next shot jars us because suddenly it is nighttime, and across a number of 
shots we see him walking alongside the autobahn, entering the restroom, 
relieving himself, and taking note of the noise made by approaching 
motorcycles. Then the film cuts to Armin sitting with his parents at the 
family breakfast table—a cut reminiscent of how Hochhäusler linked the 
film’s first and second scene. Armin’s mother reprimands him for coming 
home late at night, and it is this information that enables us momentarily 
to overcome our puzzlement about the previous scene—a puzzlement 
induced by the cut linking Armin in the restroom during daytime and 
him walking toward it at night. 
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Fig. 5.1. Ontologically incommensurable spaces. 
Falscher Bekenner (2005). DVD captures. 


Although we remain unclear about why he keeps visiting this location 
and are uncertain about whether the nighttime moment was not simply 
something he imagined while closing his eyes (here, too, there is an echo 
of the relation between the film’s second scene and the previous one), 
his mother’s reprimand of him in a setting that is firmly established as 
diegetically real affords us the chance to fold in the comfort we take from 
the information we glean from this realist (and thus trustworthy, truthful) 
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space back into the sphere that momentarily seemed to resist our desire to 
connect all of the scenes into one coherent narrative. 

The next time the film returns to the restroom setting, however, 
we are even more challenged in our ability to discern the relationship 
between the spheres clearly marked as diegetically real (the public/pri- 
vate spheres) and the third sphere that in mood, tone, and action seems 
to diverge ever more from the other two. Sitting at home alone on the 
family couch, Armin flips channels, but after a few images from televi- 
sion, we suddenly get images of the autobahn with a group of leather-clad 
bikers. Quickly, Hochhäusler cuts back to the realist space of the Steebs’ 
home, revealing that Armin is about to fall asleep. As with the previous 
two restroom scenes, then, we have to ask whether what we see is only 
Armin’s fantasy or, if not, what status these images have within the nar- 
rative framework. Regardless of their ontological status, the images now 
mark an intensification of the earlier scenes as we see Armin perform- 
ing fellatio on one of the bikers. Not only are we forced at this moment 
to consider Armin’s seemingly ambiguous sexual desires—after all, in the 
realist spheres he seems to show interest in Katja—but before we can even 
start thinking this through, the film again cuts to a daytime setting at the 
Steebs’ home, with Armin, still dressed in his thick winter jacket, drinking 
out of a carton of milk and then drooling it into the sink, provoking his 
brother, Stefan, to inquire what exactly it is he is doing. Armin responds: 
“Tve got a funny taste in my mouth.” 

How are we to take this statement? Does he really have a bad taste in 
his mouth, and if so, is it the lingering taste of semen? But if so, how do we 
explain that he performed fellatio at nighttime whereas now it is daytime? 
And why is Armin wearing his thick jacket, as if he had just come home? 
At this moment it becomes increasingly difficult to keep the various narra- 
tive strings together—his struggle with finding a job; his relationship with 
his family; his (heterosexual) interest in Katja; and his (homosexual) activi- 
ties at night—as we begin to sense that they cannot be unified in satisfying 
(read: realistic) ways. And still, we keep trying—not least because the film 
keeps reminding us of our realist presuppositions every time it returns us to 
the realm of what we take to be the diegetically real. 

When we see Armin again in the restroom at night, it is after he has 
witnessed the effects of an arson attack. This time, we cut to this location 
from the family television as the Steebs watch in amazement a report of 
the car accident that took place at their autobahn exit, suggesting the acci- 
dent might actually have been the effect of a wrongdoing. Armin watches 
in clear excitement; his letter of false confession appears to be taken seri- 
ously, thus marking his ability to write himself into the public narrative. 
Now someone is paying attention to him on his own terms! Armin’s 
excitement is subsequently intensified as we see him at the autobahn rest- 
room, this time as the recipient of fellatio before he cruises off with the 
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biker gang, clearly enjoying the motion of riding on the autobahn. When 
we cut back to Armin at home (as in previous moments, these nighttime 
scenes have been interjected between scenes in the private/public realist 
spaces of the film), we see him await the delivery of the local daily news- 
paper, which to his excitement comes with the headline: “The terror is 
here!” Lying on his bed, Armin covers his face with the paper. He now 
has quite literally inscribed himself into the public narrative. 

And yet, we feel increasingly puzzled about the connections, about 
how everything we see holds together—a sensation that the camera at this 
moment visually reinforces as it once again surveys the posters hanging in 
Armin’s bedroom: posters of technical drawings of cars that depict how 
the car parts are mechanically interrelated. The film intensifies this puzzle- 
ment, moving toward its final, enigmatic image. Armin falsely confesses to 
the arson attack and subsequently appears to manipulate the motorcycle 
of Katja’s boyfriend, Ulrich (Dennis Prinz). Yet, although we see him cut 
the brake hose of a bike—depicted in a realist mode—we cannot finally 
determine whether he really engaged in this action. We subsequently see 
him visit a hospital to find out whether he is there; yet not only is Armin 
referred to a room where he finds a different man named Ulrich who has 
nothing to do with Katja’s boyfriend, but the images we see of a motorcy- 
cle accident have lost any discernible narrative status: we cannot attribute 
them to Armin or any other subject in the film. Was there really an acci- 
dent, and if so, did Armin manipulate the wrong motorcycle? Armin, too, 
seems confused. After expecting to find Katja’s boyfriend hospitalized, he 
returns to the parking garage where we saw him work on the bike, which 
now, however, is gone. But what does this absence tell Armin? And us? 
Remember, this is supposed to be the realist sphere in which we expect 
that things add up; it is our repeated encounter with this very sphere that 
prompts us time and again to superimpose on the film as a whole our 
desire for coherence, while we simultaneously rely on the information we 
glean from this sphere, seemingly securely anchored in the conventions of 
representational realism, in order to fold the third sphere’s less securely 
anchored terms into those of the realist narrative space. 

Things, however, had already fallen apart earlier in the film when we 
see Armin respond to the doorbell to find one of the bikers on the door- 
step. We see them go upstairs to Armin’s room where, accompanied by 
loud music (Chicks on Speed’s “Universal Pussy”), Armin receives anal 
intercourse. Now the third sphere has fully encroached upon the private/ 
home realist sphere, which initially suggests that the nighttime scenes 
were indeed real as well. When Armin’s parents arrive and, befuddled, 
look upstairs where the loud music cuts through the spießige (petty-bour- 
geois) ambient of their house and then proceed slowly upstairs, we expect 
things to come to an explosion as they walk in on their son’s “deviant” 
sexual encounter—an expectation we harbor precisely out of our desire 
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for the film to cohere, which is to say, for the various spheres of the film 
finally to merge. Yet, as he does throughout the film, Hochhäusler cuts 
the scene either too late or too early, thus repeatedly frustrating any 
attempt on our part simply to consume passively the implied causality 
(and thus the prearranged order of the sensible), and forcing us to create 
(or, better, recreate and thus reaffirm) the terms of the order we desire 
to be at work in the film. Here, too, Hochhäusler refuses to linger long 
enough for us to see cause-and-effect to transpire. Instead of showing 
us the confrontation—and thus reassuring us of the diegetic reality of all 
of the scenes, which would greatly aid our ability to impose meaning on 
the film’s events—the film cuts to Armin outside, walking to the garage 
(where we had earlier seen him manipulate a motorcycle), intercut with 
images of the accident.!! Our desire for authentication of the witnessed 
events having been frustrated at the very moment when the film seems 
to appeal to the authenticating force of Armin’s sexuality—that aspect of 
life that for many is the last, irrefutable proof of authenticity—we now are 
confronted with our inability to discern between what was and was not 
real in the film; that is, we are confronted with the limits of our ability to 
perceive and sense. 

The film renders its various narrative spheres ultimately indiscernible 
from one another, exemplifying an interest in the line dividing reality from 
unreality, an aesthetic aspect that is shared by a number of Berlin School 
filmmakers, including Petzold, as discussed, but also Ade and Kohler, as 
we will see. Falscher Bekenner accomplishes this by forging a narrative 
rhythm that is organized around a series of lacunae. These narrative gaps 
not only subject us to an ever increasing sensation of uncertainty about 
how things relate to each other but also induce us actively to supply the 
narrative content, to fill them in based on our habituated presuppositions 
and desires. This narrative indiscernibility makes it impossible for us to 
ascertain the truth of the film even though whatever truth it has carried 
for us up until this moment is in fact the very truth we inscribed into it in 
response to the film’s sly appeal to our affectively experienced dissatisfac- 
tion with the narrative gaps. 


Smile 


Thus, when we finally arrive at the film’s conclusion, the film has affec- 
tively prepared us for the challenge it issues. Armin goes to the police, pre- 
sumably to confess. Yet, when he is asked to wait, he takes a moment to 
think and then leaves again, but not before putting the steering bar on 
the counter, thus leaving a trace that the police will be able to use to track 
him down. The police, of course, believe they will apprehend the real cul- 
prit, while we are still under the impression (or are we?) that Armin bears 
no responsibility for the car crash that opened the film. Cutting from this 
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public, though noncorporate, sphere once more to the private/home 
sphere (which seems unchanged, with neither parent present, thus further- 
ing our confusion about the sex scene’s diegetic status), the film shows us 
Armin, freshly bathed, cutting his nails, as Katja calls to ask whether she 
may stop by. Armin, unlike us, seems not to think twice about the purpose 
of Katja’s call. In fact, he seems to accept her apology for her behavior at 
KEC, as if it had been she who had misbehaved and not Armin (Armin told 
Katja that he masturbates to a mental image of her in response to her ques- 
tion of what he sees in her). Are we supposed to believe that she has come 
to her senses and recognized that she used Armin for her own narcissistic 
purposes, enjoying his attention as confirmation of her own attractiveness? 
If so, we have to wonder why she is calling him with her girlfriends present, 
whose giggles suggest some sort of conspiratorial plot they have hatched 
against him. Whatever the case, we never find out. Before Katja and Armin 
meet again, the doorbell rings once more. This time, however, the visitor 
is not a member of the biker gang but instead a policeman who asks him 
for Armin Steeb. Claiming to get him, Armin tries to escape through the 
backyard where two policemen overwhelm him. As they walk him to the 
police car, we see Katja arriving, looking with bewilderment at the scene: 
in a reversal of the film’s opening scene (in which it is Armin who does the 
seeing of the accident), the film’s closing scene casts him as finally being 
seen. The reverse shot of Armin’s face, looking at Katja, reveals first what 
may be his surprise that she really showed up, and then the pleasure he 
gains from having a witness as he becomes visible at the intersection of two 
of the spheres that have consistently rendered him invisible. As Armin sits 
behind the closed door, the film’s last shot shows him from the other side 
of a reflective window. Framed by the reflection, Armin’s face stares at us 
directly, smiling. 

What are we supposed to make of this ending? Is Armin really being 
arrested? How can we know for certain? Because Katja is shown to witness 
the event? But who functions as her witness? Does it matter? Why? Is it 
not the case, instead, that such questions—and the desire they express— 
precisely insist on holding on to that which the film has by now taught 
us to put at stake? Why, in other words, do we act as ifthe narrative had 
to make sense? Why, in fact, do we issue this demand of fiction, based on 
an order of sense (that of our own reality) that leads us to believe that life 
makes sense when, upon closer examination, it really does not: life, in any 
case, can hardly be reduced to a cause-and-effect logic. 

What is the status of Armin’s smile? If we try to uncover its meaning, 
try to lock it in as a means to retroactively superimpose meaning on the 
entire film, then we probably have to conclude that the film did not man- 
age to affect us sufficiently to move us from the experience of life as affec- 
tio to an experience governed by affectus. But this “failure” would merely 
be the symptomatic expression of the power of potestas—of the power of 
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Fig. 5.2. Armin. Falscher Bekenner (2005). DVD capture. 


the current distribution of the sensible that cannot easily be altered. And 
yet, is it not the case that everything about Falscher Bekenner is gov- 
erned by the logic of the aesthetic as if, as it is understood by Rancière? 
The central as if of the film is offered up precisely as a supplement to the 
film’s structuring binary—a binary between the private and the public, 
the home and the corporate world, the old FRG and the new, neoliberal, 
unified Germany—that does not function as a means to flip the binary in 
order to privilege an alternative term or to sublate the binary in order to 
synthesize the two opposing spheres. The as if supplementing the binary 
narrative structure underlying Falscher Bekenner is precisely not marked 
as the locus of authenticity or as a vessel capable of authenticating any- 
thing because its own diegetic status is rendered undecidable and, in rela- 
tion to the other spheres, ultimately indiscernible from them. This third 
sphere does not serve the function of authenticator despite being marked 
in terms of sexual desire, which, as stated earlier, usually functions as a 
means of signifying a particular kind of authenticity of desiring subjects. 
The smile we are left with is undeniably a smile directed at us. 
Breaking the fourth wall, it is the film’s only moment in which a character 
directly gazes into the camera. Armin’s smile—which on the diegetic level 
might very well be his expression of satisfaction at finally being touched, 
at becoming visible, and at even having a witness in Katja—will resist any 
attempt at interpretation; nevertheless, it carries a force to which we must 
respond. The question, therefore, is precisely one about our response- 
ability, our tendency to hold on to the given order of the sensible even in 
light of the fact that we have been shown—and indeed affectively induced 
to sense—how that order is dubious at best. The narrative logic of Falscher 
Bekenner has repeatedly confronted us with the sensation of senselessness 
and yet allowed us to keep reasserting our desire for sense qua coherence 
and truth. The film has performatively solicited our participation in its 
narrative construction, making us inscribe into it a narrative logic that 
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operates as if things always made, and must make, sense. In so doing, 
the film has affectively induced in us the experience of how we perpetu- 
ate the very order of sense that the experience of the film itself rendered 
senseless; we constantly actualized the distribution of the sensible accord- 
ing to the logic of potestas although the structuring principle underlying 
this particular distribution of the sensible—its binary pairs—has gradually 
been shown to be as problematic as anything else in the film. 

The ultimate challenge the film issues is thus doubled up by virtue of 
its extradiegetic function. Diegetically, Armin’s actions can be conceptual- 
ized as his disagreement with the public/private spheres, neither of which 
he wants much part of and which, as his exhibited behavior suggests, he 
refuses to accept as the rule-giving principles. Instead of trying either to 
participate in or to transgress either world, he concocts another as if in 
form of his real or imagined life in a third sphere, a sphere defined by ano- 
nymity and a spatiotemporal force that seems to remain outside the realm 
of “normal” or normalized perception of time and space—that is, outside 
of narrativizable time and space. But the counter-story Armin invents, or 
may actually live out, is ultimately designed as a means to confront us, to 
challenge us—as a means to enhance our capacity to see, perceive, and 
sense: to see the order of sense more radically and thus to respond to it in 
new ways. Doing so would be to live our lives more intensely. 

Falscher Bekenner, then, confronts us with an irreducible as if, a coun- 
ter-story, a “minor” fabulation in Deleuze and Guattari’s sense, which can- 
not be reduced to the terms of realism and veracity. This confrontation takes 
place aesthetically rather than propositionally, however. In the end, it is the 
film’s narrative aesthetic that sidesteps the binary principle to which the 
film initially appealed, making us affirm our, but not necessarily the film’s 
or Armin’s, desire. Through this aesthetic neutralization of the binary and 
the order of sense it expresses, we are given the chance to see more radically 
the structure of the sensible itself precisely because of how the film makes 
it work on us. And what we are led to confront is precisely how our own 
habits of sensation and perception make possible this given distribution of 
the sensible: we might say that this order of sense ventriloquizes its power 
through us, ensuring its perpetuation by making itself simultaneously invis- 
ible and affectively pleasurable (just as the autobahn remains invisible to 
us in its totality even and especially at the very moment when we take the 
greatest pleasure in it as we are speeding across it). 

Importantly, then, the film does not end up reaffirming binary 
logic and its attending conceptions of the political. It does not offer us a 
moment of “truth” to counter the falsehood of Armin’s confession. Nor 
does it end up privileging one version of the real as more authentic than 
another. Armin’s experience of the third space is not marked as containing 
the very truth that both the public/corporate and private/home spheres 
lacked. Instead, Falscher Bekenner affirms the power of the false as such. 
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All we are left with is the act of fabulation itself and the challenge for 
us to revisit our own participation in this process of fabulation from the 
film’s very first scene. As we have already noted, this process of fabulation 
involves a particular narrative logic by which sense becomes affectively 
sensible to us only retroactively and in a negative fashion, as lacking the 
very sense to which the film lays claim. If all we are left with is the act of 
fabulation itself—the power of the false, of the as if—then, so it seems, we 
would also have to accept that any sense of nostalgia that we might have 
located in the characters for a seemingly more authentic Germany (that of 
the old preunification Federal Republic) is not only unwarranted but in 
fact the direct effect of the very distribution of the sensible that the film 
has made us see, perceive, and sense in more radical ways: as one actual- 
ization of the as if rather than as an uncontestable order of sense. 

At the same time, the film does not issue an apology for the more 
obvious falseness of neoliberal corporate Germany. Neither endorsing the 
latter as acceptable nor expressing nostalgia for a time gone by, Falscher 
Bekenner instead leaves us with an image of Armin’s smile as the undecid- 
able force to which we nevertheless have to respond. What finally mat- 
ters is not the impossibility of locking in the meaning of this image (and 
its affect), but the necessity of encountering the force that produces our 
desires. In this sense, Armin’s smile offers a provocation that appears to 
ask us to consider how, exactly, we participate in the current distribu- 
tion of the sensible—how we participate in our own oppression, which 
we are made to experience as pleasurable. The film does not offer up a 
solution or program for activism (which is why many may not perceive it 
as a political film); it instead issues a challenge that it aesthetically directs 
immediately at the level of our constitutive material make-up: that of our 
affective sensations. Whether or not this is enough, or even anything at 
all, is neither for me nor for the film to decide. We might agree, perhaps, 
that doing so is at least a beginning—an articulation of dissensus, personi- 
fied in form of someone who does not seem to be a countable part in the 
current organization of the social, that creates a perturbation in the given 
order of the sensible. In this respect the film’s politics is precisely aes- 
thetic—namely, in Ranciére’s sense of an “aesthetic configuration [that] 
replays the terms of the [binary] difference in such a way as to neutralize 
them and to make that neutralization the staging of a conflict that is in 
excess of consensual distribution” (Aesthetics and Its Discontents, 5). 


Unter dir die Stadt 
As If 


While promoting Falscher Bekenner, Hochhäusler expressed in an inter- 
view his desire for a cinema that is dangerous—a cinema that dares attack 
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the status quo so that viewers might nervously leave the theater.!? Like 
so many of the director’s statements about the cinema, this one is less 
expressive of a naiveté about what the cinema—or any art form—is actu- 
ally capable of accomplishing than of a utopian desire issued in form of a 
demand. We might say that his repeated declarations performatively enact 
a judgment of the cinema that is analogous to Kant’s famous and seem- 
ingly paradoxical definition of the beautiful. The true act of judging an 
object beautiful, Kant proposes, is neither predicated on a cognitive judg- 
ment, nor grounded in or directed toward concepts, nor expressive of a 
subject’s interest in the object. Instead, this act is purely subjective: the 
pleasure experienced in the judgment of beauty denotes only “a feeling 
which the Subject has of itself and of the manner in which it is affected 
by the representation” (Critique of Judgment, 35). Yet, notwithstanding 
a judgment of taste’s pure subjectivity—which is constitutive for this to 
be a proper aesthetic judgment—the judgment of the beautiful is also 
defined by its universality. Kant gives this antinomy of the beautiful the 
name “subjective universality” (43). 

Importantly, Kant’s definition of the beautiful in terms of “subjec- 
tive universality” does not lay claim to having a purchase on a general 
and generalizable truth, as if my subjective experience of beauty actu- 
ally expressed a generally valid truth claim about the object. Rather, what 
Kant puts forth with his definition is a demand: instead of declaring that 
something és truthfully beautiful, the judgment of taste stipulates that my 
subjectively experienced pleasure ought to be experienced by everyone, 
regardless of whether or not others in fact experience such pleasure in 
actuality. The judgment of beauty is entirely singular, yet I must, Kant 
argues, demand universal assent from others regarding my subjectively 
experienced sense of beauty because my experience thereof is irreducible, 
not only to any prior objective ground but also to anything that is par- 
ticular to me in having such an experience. I must posit universal agree- 
ment although I cannot actually prove the existence of such agreement. 
In issuing a judgment of taste, then, I have no choice but to proceed as 
if such agreement existed. The investment inherent to such a judgment 
thus lies in the act of positing universal agreement, of what Kant calls a 
“sensus communis” (123), a concept that should not be confused with the 
proverbial “common sense” (read: “everyone knows that”). Sensus com- 
munis instead denotes the sensation of a community to whom a subject is 
capable of communicating the necessarily singular power of Beauty with- 
out having recourse to concepts. 

When declaring something beautiful, I am not expressing a statement 
of truth (and thus power: that I have the power to declare what is and is 
not beautiful), but, rather, communicating the presupposition of a com- 
munis whose sensus—that is, its capacity to be affected—is such that it in 
fact functions as the enabling power for the articulation of my judgment 
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in the first place. Such a relation between the judgment of taste (the sub- 
ject) and the sensus communis (the addressee of my judgment) is therefore 
predicated on an a priori separation between the private and the public 
sphere. For what my judgment ultimately communicates in public fashion 
is, as Steven Shaviro puts it, the “formal condition of possibility for there 
to be such a thing as a private aesthetic pleasure at all” (“Beauty Lies in 
the Eye,” 15). Without such a presupposition, no private experience of 
the beautiful would be possible; yet, it is only because I do have a private 
experience of the beautiful that I even experience the desire to communi- 
cate this experience in public fashion. 

The antinomy characteristic of the judgment of the beautiful derives 
thus from the judgment’s simultaneous singularity and universality: on 
the one hand, it is defined by the singularity of exemplarity that can never 
amount to a generally valid theory of beauty, yet, on the other hand, it is 
capable of actualizing the presupposition of a (virtual) sensus communis. 
The judgment of taste thus constitutes an intervention in the real that 
functions as a provocation: the act of stirring up, of arousing, of inciting 
someone to a sensation and action, of affecting the communis so that its 
capacity to be affected and to affect increases. Ultimately, aesthetic judg- 
ment, as defined by Kant, performatively forces the subject to think and 
to demand that others participate with the subject issuing this aesthetic 
judgment in the act of thinking. This act of common thinking is the effect 
produced by the assertion of such a judgment rather than the cause for 
such a judgment: the latter would merely be a repetition of that which 
already exists; the former, in contrast, is an invention. Indeed, Kant puts 
this quite clearly when articulating his sense of the relationship between 
the faculties of imagination and thought: 


If, now, we attach to a concept a representation of the imagination 
belonging to its presentation, but evoking solely on its own account 
such a wealth of thought as would never admit of comprehension 
in a definite concept, and, as a consequence, giving aesthetically an 
unbounded expansion to the concept itself, then the imagination 
here displays a creative activity, and it sets the faculty of intellectual 
ideas (reason) into movement—a movement, occasioned by a rep- 
resentation, towards an extension of thought, that, while germane, 
no doubt, to the concept of the object, exceeds what can be grasped 
in that representation or clearly expressed. (Critique of Judgment, 
143-44) 


The imagination (we might also say: affect) functions as an intensifier 
that sets thought in motion, that “enlivens the cognitive faculties” (145), 
and that, in so doing, pushes the subject’s capacity for thought beyond a 
threshold, thus opening it up for new thoughts, for new experiences, for 
new sensations. In Spinoza’s terms, we might say that if reason is often 
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severed from what it can do (because of its reliance on common sense), 
then the imagination, the judgment of taste, “unsevers” thought from 
what it can do and thus transforms the subject from living life in terms of 
mere affectio to living life in terms of affectus. 

Translated into political terms—and here we return to Hochhäusler’s 
cinematic project—the Kantian antinomy of the beautiful demands that, 
as Shaviro posits, “it is our absolute, categorical moral obligation to reject 
the ideology of No Alternative, and to act as if something other and bet- 
ter than today’s universal market capitalism were possible. We know that 
there will always be a gap between this moral imperative and whatever 
empirical accomplishments we manage to make; the revolution will always 
disappoint to some extent.” But, Shaviro insists, “we may not give it up 
and acquiesce in the ‘actually existing’ system of systematic injustice.”!4 
This, I submit, is precisely how we should understand Hochhäusler’s 
polemical salvos, including his demand that the cinema be dangerous. 
Such statements confront us with the sense that we cannot afford not 
to act as if it were possible to use the cinema as a means (though not 
the only one) to affect the social. Cinema should intensify its audience’s 
thinking about how to develop and bring about alternatives to what Mark 
Fisher has discussed as “capitalist realism”—a system that has managed 
to persuade “us” that there is no alternative to it.!* And Hochhäusler’s 
third feature, Unter dir die Stadt, strikes me as a film that offers what is 
to date his most explicit response to this logic of capitalist realism, not 
as a programmatic plan of action but as the expression of a subjective 
demand that we must act—a demand that presupposes a sensus communis 
that enables such an expression of a privately held belief in the first place. 

“Es geht los” (“It’s begun,” as the subtitles state; perhaps better: 
“and so it begins” or “it is starting”) is the film’s final sentence. It is 
spoken by its female protagonist, Svenja Steve (Nicolette Krebitz), as she 
looks down on the street from her hotel room’s window at the frantic 
running and yelling of white-collar workers just before the film cuts to 
black, leaving its viewers as puzzled as Falscher Bekenner did with Armin’s 
smile. This formula directly issues a Kantian judgment of taste in the form 
of a political demand: “Es geht los” is not a statement of fact but an 
expression of a subjective desire to which the subject must demand oth- 
ers’ acquiescence, regardless of whether they actually agree with the senti- 
ment. “Es geht los,” like linguistic forms such as “it rains,” eradicates any 
clear-cut sense of a doer behind the implied deed precisely because the 
implied revolutionary subject cannot be posited as preexisting (doing so 
would beg the question of why it has not already acted); rather, such a 
subject has yet to be provoked into existence. And yet, the coming-into- 
existence of this subject, its actualization, must in turn be presupposed or 
posited in the form of a demand to be fulfilled—as something that will 
have been. In the context of Hochhäusler’s oeuvre, it should by now not 
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come as a surprise that this revolutionary subject cannot be anyone else 
but viewers who are confronted with the film and its concluding mys- 
terious provocation. Hochhäusler’s utopian attitude toward the cinema 
expects that viewers might actualize their virtual revolutionary poten- 
tial through this cinematic confrontation and the intensification that it 
induces in their lives, and that this actualization will continue beyond the 
confines of the theater. 


King David in Mainhattan 


Unter dir die Stadt tells the story of what one might call an amour fou 
involving Svenja, the young and attractive wife of an up-and-coming 
banker, Oliver Steve (Mark Waschke), and Roland Cordes (Robert 
Hunger-Bühler), an older, more experienced, and almost all-powerful 
member of the board that recently hired Oliver. The narrative pres- 
ents us with an update of the Biblical story of King David, inflected, 
film historically, by Raoul Walsh’s Silver River (1948). In the Biblical 
blueprint, King David commits adultery with Bathsheba, wife of Uriah 
the Hittite, whom David then sends into battle to die a certain death, 
thus freeing David to marry the mother of his illegitimately conceived 
child. In Walsh’s film, Mike McComb (Errol Flynn), a powerful and 
ruthless silver magnate, does not prevent the husband of Georgia (Ann 
Sheridan), the woman of his desires, from doing mining tests on the 
territories of a native tribe who McComb knows are “on the warpath” 
at the time. While he does not directly send Georgia’s husband to his 
death, he nevertheless takes advantage of the changed circumstances 
and marries Georgia after winning her heart. However, his honest but 
habitually drunk lawyer precipitates the silver magnate’s momentary 
downfall because he witnessed how McComb allowed Georgia’s hus- 
band to travel in ignorance of the danger awaiting him to his predict- 
able fate. Yet, the film ends on the reconciliation between Georgia and 
McComb after he had a chance to redeem himself. 

Taking their cue from the capitalist element in Walsh’s version of the 
King David story, Hochhäusler and his cowriter, novelist Ulrich Peltzer, 
transpose the basic elements from both stories into the context of twenty- 
first-century Frankfurt am Main, Germany’s financial capital (also known 
as “Mainhattan”).!® In Hochhäusler’s film, Cordes assumes the King 
David/McComb role, abusing his power to engineer a plot that lures 
Oliver into accepting a position in Indonesia as a means to get rid of him 
and to pursue his wife Svenja. In so doing, Cordes knowingly endangers 
Oliver’s life, who will replace someone brutally murdered by the local 
mafia, a fact Cordes purposefully withholds from Oliver. But whereas the 
King David story is about the concept of personal sin, and whereas Silver 
River is about individunl greed and personal redemption, Unter dir die 
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Stadt is about the systemic, apersonal nature of the logic of finance capi- 
talism, in which the drive to procure personal gain has now become the 
expected modus operandi for everyone. Yet, Unter dir die Stadt is not a 
direct response to the particular financial crisis that dominated the years 
2008 to 2010: Hochhäusler and Peltzer had already conceived of the film 
prior to the onset of the subprime housing crisis, of the financial trou- 
bles befalling many Wall Street corporations in 2008 and 2009, and of 
the global socioeconomic effects this fall of the mighty precipitated. Still, 
Hochhäusler’s third feature can nevertheless be said to be a film that tries 
to find new ways of imaging the axiomatic logic driving neoliberal capi- 
talism in postunified Germany at the beginning of the third millennium. 
Together with Petzold’s Yella, Unter dir die Stadt arguably provides the 
most astute cinematic engagement with this still relatively new capitalist 
logic, not least because the logic of its images works on the viewer in ways 
that are analogous to how the operations immanent to the logic of con- 
trol work on us.!® 

German film critic Rüdiger Suchsland, commenting on the film after 
its world premiere at the 2010 Cannes Film Festival, where it played in 
the context of the Un Certain Regard sidebar as did Falscher Bekenner in 
2005, argues that the film falls short in its attempt to shed light on the 
mechanisms of the world of contemporary finance because that world can 
no longer be analyzed through the lens of private stories. He claims that 
Unter dir die Stadt makes the mistake of allowing Cordes to choose love 
over money when, in reality, captains of industry like him not only always 
choose money over love but also affirm this choice as the agent of their 
happiness. The weakness of Hochhäusler’s attempt to provide a critique 
of contemporary capitalism, Suchsland holds, results precisely from using 
the King David story as the film’s narrative scaffolding: the passion and 
grand emotions characteristic of the David story, as well as of Walsh’s 
updating, Suchsland suggests, infuse too much heat and intensity into 
the film for it to be able to produce a more realistic view of the world it 
tries to depict.!7 I think that Suchsland’s basic point is valid: one cannot 
get a handle on the operations of the world of contemporary finance by 
telling a story about individual passion. However, the film’s interest does 
not ultimately lie with the personal story. Rather, it solicits our interest in 
the personal story so that our participation in its telling renders sensible 
for us, and on us (on the level of our nervous system), that the desires 
expressive of this longing for the personal or authentic—values to which 
we tend to have recourse as a means to escape the depersonalizing logic 
of contemporary finance processes—are precisely the affective forces by 
which control societies operate on us. The film puts us in a position in 
which we are made to invest our desire for the personal into the film’s 
narrative in order to render sensible for us how our desire for the personal 
is part of the problem, not the solution. 
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Bodies 


The core of the story, pace Suchsland, is not the love story as such but the 
status of bodies in a world structured by an economic logic that has—or at 
least pretends that it has—done away with traditional forms of (physical) 
labor. In fact, we can observe across Hochhäusler’s first three films a grad- 
ual disappearance of the remnants of the world of labor. In Milchwald we 
still find forms of traditional blue-collar labor (and the bodies engaged in 
it), albeit only on the Polish side of the border. In Falscher Bekenner the 
parental concern for Armin’s future is (implicitly) driven by their worry 
that “nothing will come of him,” as his mother expresses it to one of 
Armin’s older brothers. By this she surely means that her youngest son 
may not be able to join the rest of the family in successfully entering the 
service economy. Indeed, this unstated but palpable worry might be a 
reason for Mr. Steeb’s display of cold authoritarianism when his son helps 
a neighbor with his car’s problems—when, that is, Armin is afforded a 
rare moment of jouissance in his daily routine, a moment marked by physi- 
cal labor. In Unter dir die Stadt, the notion of traditional labor has been 
entirely eradicated. In fact, it makes an appearance only in form of a bio- 
graphical narrative that Cordes falsely appropriates for himself. Without 
reducing to the level of psychology his pretense that he has grown up as 
the son of a worker employed by the chemical giant BASF, the film shows 
how Cordes takes Svenja on a trip from Frankfurt to nearby Mannheim 
(economically the opposite of Mainhattan) to visit what he pretends is his 
childhood home. 

In one of the film’s most devastating moments—arguably on par with 
Cordes paying heroin addicts for the opportunity of observing them as 
they shoot up, an outrageous act of voyeuristic immersion in the pain of 
those at the social margin—we see how Cordes’s chauffeur pays some 
Turkish tenants to allow Cordes and Svenja to visit their working-class 
realm. Once inside, Cordes spins a tale about his memories of the place 
and eventually conceals in a doorframe the image that triggered this idea 
of a false biography in the first place—a photograph of the apartment 
where the man Svenja’s husband replaces in Indonesia grew up. What 
remains unclear, however, is what Cordes believes he is going to accom- 
plish by dragging Svenja to this place; after all, at no moment in the film 
does she privilege the allegedly more authentic world of the poor over 
her own, wealthy middle-class lifestyle, which allows her to purchase her 
clothes on the Frankfurter Zeil (one of Germany’s most expensive shop- 
ping streets) and pursue her interests according to her whims, free of 
financial worries. 

So if in Milchwald labor and its bodies is still granted some positively 
inflected presence (albeit not in Germany); and if in Falscher Bekenner the 
bourgeois /neoliberal-corporate realm is embarrassed by and disavows its 
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connection to labor; then in Unter dir die Stadt labor exists only in form 
of a phantasmatic return of the repressed: that is, in form of the unspo- 
ken and unexplained desire of the rich who lack any lived connection to 
working class bodies. It is as if Cordes’s fantasy were the affective erup- 
tion of the desire for the Lacanian Real that has no, and never had any, 
“reality” in the first place—a desire for the impossible nonobject of desire 
that as the Big Other structures the logic of desire of those whose lives 
exist almost exclusively in the realm of the symbolic: of symbolic com- 
munication, of symbolically structured economic operations, of the sym- 
bolic value of culture (in form of expensive art works decorating home 
and office as well as active sponsorship of the arts and its producers). It 
is the fantasy of those who operate in the realm of abstraction in which 
the heaviness of bodies has been replaced by the lightness of images and 
gestures, the actions of bodies by the acts of communication, the potentia 
of labor by the potestas of control. 

Unter dir die Stadt cinematically renders the fate of bodies in the 
age of control societies by foregrounding how the architectural spaces 
of finance capitalism affect the human bodies that move in—and are 
moved by—them. The film’s opening shot sets the stage for the cen- 
trality of this relation—for how the postmodern architecture dominat- 
ing the glassy skyline of Frankfurt (the only German city with a bona 
fide skyline!) structures the embodied experience of the people on the 
ground—by what I take to be an explicit evocation of one of the most 
famous openings in the history of the cinema: that of Leni Riefenstahl’s 
Triumph des Willens (Triumph of the will, 1935), also a film about the 
relationship between architectural spaces and human bodies and move- 
ments.!8 In the latter film we enter the events from the perspective of an 
airplane circling above the clouds and then descending to earth by cut- 
ting through them, God-like (i.e., Führer-like); similarly, Unter dir die 
Stadt begins in an airplane flying above cloud level, providing us with 
glimpses of the city below, before the camera’s point of view zooms back 
and then cuts to a shot set up inside a glass elevator moving upwards. We 
then cut to a shot of revolving doors reflecting in blurry images life on 
ground level, followed by an extreme close-up of an indiscernible object 
that remains momentarily unrecognizable while our eyes take note of the 
reflection of a tree, before the camera readjusts its gaze, revealing that the 
image we have been looking at is a storefront window and the unrecog- 
nizable object a dress. The entire sequence is structured around a series 
of disembodied looks—points of view that are not attributed to human 
eyes and that nevertheless render visible how the city itself constitutes 
the very condition of possibility for its citizens’ perception to begin with. 
And that perception, so the film immediately makes clear, is in the case of 
a city such as Frankfurt one that is predicated on a play between alleged 
transparency and opacity, between the claim that the city’s inhabitants can 
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observe the structures of power at work behind their glass windows and 
the reality that onlookers are in fact provided with nothing but their own 
reflections, and are unable to penetrate through the disembodied gaze of 
the architectural constructions that confront people on the street as they 
navigate their way through these late-capitalist spaces. 

In an essay by Canadian photographer and art historian Jeff Wall, 
we read that the enormous windows characteristic of International Style 
corporate towers 


subject the city and, implicitly, all of society, even all of life, to their 
inspection. Society, in the person of the man in the street, senses that 
the openness apparently symbolized by the glass tower is actually a 
mirroric effect. Rather than opening itself to the vision of the social 
body, it both throws that vision back upon itself, and augments that 
symmetrical mirroring with its own asymmetrical inspection, a sur- 
veillance which cannot be observed. The city becomes an object of 
surveillance for the building, and this specular relationship expresses 
what the city knows of its real social relationship with the building: 
the building rules the city. (“Dan Graham’s Kammerspiel,” 52-53) 


It would be difficult to top this as a description of the way Hochhäusler, 
the former architecture student, makes use of the profilmic reality of 
Frankfurt’s glass-tower play of reflections and looks that always end up 
looping back to the position of looking into the tempting transparency of 
the window/mirrors. In all this, the imaged absence of any body respon- 
sible for an act of looking on the street level is juxtaposed by how the film 
constantly positions its viewers to look: whether in order to figure out 
what exactly we are looking at, or to join the “masters of the universe” 
in their sphere by way of beholding what they perhaps do no longer even 
notice (the city below), or, most importantly, to see something that is 
not itself in the images at which we look. Indeed, as with Hochhäusler’s 
previous films, so Unter dir die Stadt is primarily concerned with finding 
ways of affecting its viewers so that our own act of seeing is activated anew 
so that the distribution of the sensible controlling what we do and do not 
see, perceive, and sense is altered. (In Eine Minute Dunkel, Hochhäusler 
brings his trademark narrative device to bear on the expectations inher- 
ent to genre cinema; in this regard, the film can be considered as much 
a continuation of as a departure from his prior work.) The film solicits 
our participation in the act of actualizing the virtual potential of its nar- 
ration by targeting the very desires we take to be our own but that are in 
fact rendered sensible for us as desires that the logic of control affectively 
feeds back into our nervous system. 

Having set in motion what we might think of as his signature logic 
with the help of the film’s first scene, Hochhäusler introduces us to the 
film’s protagonists. After a brief scene in which Svenja sees, admires, and 
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follows a woman wearing the same blouse as she is, the film then cuts 
to Cordes, high up in one of the city’s glass towers, in a lunch meeting 
with various business partners who are seeking his support for a hostile 
takeover of another company. Supremely confident and at the peak of his 
career (he has just been named the banker of the year), Cordes sizes up his 
partners-to-be with the eyes of a predator and, almost gleefully, expresses 
his support despite the controversy that will ensue because of the loss of 
jobs: “Es wird ein bisschen scheppern” (There’ll be a commotion), he 
calmly states, before the camera reframes the setting, cutting away from 
the intimate fly-on-the-wall shot/reverse-shot sequence that allows us to 
listen in to the language of corporate Germany and witness what Petzold 
has described as the sexy masculinity of finance capitalism that contempo- 
rary German cinema has not yet found proper ways of imaging.!? 

From a neighboring building, the next shot shows us the financiers 
enjoying their lunch, well-insulated by the glass walls through which we 
look on from considerable distance. Unable to hear their conversation and 
struck by the reflections produced by the glassy architecture, we realize 
that our ability to see is itself affected by—we might even say: subjected 
to—the object we desire to get to know. The knowledge we thought we 
had gained through our seemingly unfettered access to the scene is finally 
defined less by the seeming transparency such shot/reverse-shot access 
pretends to afford us than by the opacity of the material structure that 
asserts its power to look back at us: the material structure, we sense, solic- 
its our desire to see through its glass windows precisely because of its 
overpowering ability constantly to confront us with the reflections it casts 
upon us. 

On the DVD’s commentary track, Hochhäusler argues that the open- 
ing scenes of a film should set the rules for the rest, and here, as in his 
previous two features, he has managed to lure us into the narrative logic 
of Unter dir die Stadt—a logic that works very much in the same vein as I 
mapped out for Falscher Bekenner. Yet, the director subsequently procedes 
to intensify this logic, putting an ingenious new twist on his effort to get 
us to participate actively in the telling of the story by making us invest our 
desires in the narrative trajectory so that the film can reflect those desires 
back at us—that is, affect us with the sensation of our own investments so 
that we ultimately come to participate in issuing a disagreement, effecting 
a redistribution of the sensible. In a scene that could be said to function 
as the film’s watershed moment—in terms of both its narrative trajectory 
and how the film conceptualizes its own aesthetic devices with regard to 
its imagined audience—we reconnect with Svenja as she leisurely strolls 
through an art gallery, noticing voices in the background that become 
more discernible as she walks past various artworks—portraits, we even- 
tually learn, by contemporary German photographer Katja Stuke—and 
comes to a pause at the entrance to a small auditorium where Mrs. Cordes 
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Fig. 5.3. “There'll be a commotion.” Unter 
dir die Stadt (2010). DVD capture. 


(Corinna Kirchhoff) addresses a crowd, thanking a donor for a generous 
gift and introducing the evening’s speaker, Dr. Silbereisen (Alexandra von 
Schwerin). While Mrs. Cordes and Dr. Silbereisen address the attendees, 
the film introduces Svenja’s husband to us as he notices his wife’s pres- 
ence on the venue’s margin. However, Svenja does not seem to feel the 
need to stay for the art lecture and instead wanders back from where she 
came, stopping to smoke a cigarette. As she slowly moves to screen left, 
inside the gallery space, we notice through a large window Cordes walk- 
ing in opposite direction as he talks on his cell phone. We also see how 
Svenja, ever so briefly, responds to his presence on the other side of the 
transparent barrier (though, as will become clear later, she does not yet 
know him), catching his movement out of the corner of her eyes, more 
instinctively than consciously. 

Pacing up and down, Svenja hears the guests applaud and returns to 
the auditorium, but not before placing her still-burning cigarette on what 
looks like a stone sculpture. The next shot shows Cordes’s hand picking 
up the smoldering cigarette while he is on the phone, speaking in English. 
Meanwhile, Svenja, noticing that the event in the auditorium is not yet 
over, returns to where she left her cigarette only to catch Cordes in the 
act of smoking it. Facing each other—the film stages this in a brief shot/ 
reverse-shot sequence—both exhibit an instance of shock, undoubtedly 
partly because Svenja is incredulous that a stranger would smoke her ciga- 
rette and because Cordes is caught in flagrante but perhaps also because 
at this very moment they both sense themselves being confronted with 
the force of an encounter befalling them. Cordes curtly informs her that 
smoking is prohibited on the premises and returns to his phone conver- 
sation, telling someone that, “Yes, I saw the pictures. Terrible, just ter- 
rible,” before the scene ends and the film cuts to the reception for the art 
event. (Only later will we be able to understand the true meaning of his 
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Fig. 5.4. Svenja and Cordes: First encounter. 
Unter dir die Stadt (2010). DVD capture. 


words: rather than referring to the pictures in the art gallery, Cordes is 
talking about photos of the mutilated body of the man whom Oliver will 
be sent to replace.) 

The entire scene plays with the relation between seeing and saying, 
the visible and the audible, all the while foregrounding the relationship 
between the seer and the seen, the objects to be seen and the links the 
beholder may or may not be able to provide or in fact does provide as 
a means of rendering visible something that otherwise may not be vis- 
ible. Moreover, the scene challenges us insofar as we have not been given 
any information about where it takes place and who the characters are: 
we do not yet know who Svenja and Oliver are, nor, for that matter, do 
we know that the woman introducing the art historian is Cordes’s wife. 
And because Svenja, with whom our senses are aligned in this scene, 
comes too late to the event and does not sit down for the talk, we have 
to strain to make out the remarks from the auditorium just as we are also 
straining to see the space she traverses without taking particular notice 
of the art works. That is, although everything in the mise-en-scene fore- 
grounds visunlity and its relation to the audible, we can neither see nor 
hear clearly, and therefore, in order to make sense of it, we find ourselves 
in the position of providing information that is actually not there. Or, 
perhaps better, we find ourselves anticipating the film to explain what we 
are barely seeing and hearing, what we can make out at best in ways that 
are analogous to an ever-so-subtly out-of-focus shot that teases us with 
the promise of clarity if only we repositioned our stance toward the visible 
and audible. 

While this description of what Hochhäusler is doing here at the 
beginning of his third feature could also serve as a description of 
Falscher Bekenner (and to a lesser degree of Milchwald), the twist with 
which the director inflects this scene pushes his signature logic to a 
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new degree of intensity. As Svenja somewhat restlessly awaits the end 
of the goings-on in the auditorium, the film’s audio track is barely loud 
enough for us to hear Dr. Silbereisen’s lecture—the casual or first-time 
viewer (especially if watching without subtitles) may miss the remarks’ 
gist precisely because of how Hochhäusler calls our attention to Svenja’s 
actions, which are marked by their indifference to the lecture. Yet it is 
precisely Silbereisen’s address to the diegetic audience that provides not 
only a compelling description of the photography hanging in the gallery 
space (and now also projected on a big screen behind the lectern), but 
also an auteurist expression of the film’s conceptual design, addressed 
to the extradiegetic audience. 

Dr. Silbereisen describes what she calls the “not-yet-ness” of the 
young girl in the photograph projected behind her as typical for Stuke’s 
work.2° “One might say these are agents of the demimonde,” she con- 
tinues, “seeking to become real in the context of our thoughts. Stuke 
operates with an aesthetic of latency, one that makes the observer an 
anticipator. The images [renew themselves through (“erneuern sich 
von”)] our interpretation. Their neutrality has to be violated.” Stuke 
often photographs images from television. The resulting photographs 
confront onlookers with the force of a double-mediation in form of the 
“actual” image being layered over with vertical lines that constitute the 
traces of the “original” media image—that of the televised image and its 
pixilated grid. Stuke’s photographs thus fold into themselves a confron- 
tation between different looks: the look responsible for the “original” 
image and her camera’s look that reimages, or renders anew, the image 
she sees, that renders it anew for us, in ways that are both transparent 
and opaque—that is, in ways that confront us with a gap between the 
image at which we look and the image whose mediated trace we simul- 
taneously behold im the very image at which we look. What appear to be 
images taken en passant and seemingly randomly, documenting people 
on the street, often from behind or in the act of rushing past, people 
who are absorbed in their own thoughts, are, in fact, images that are 
heavily constructed and that, rather than documenting profilmic reality, 
document our sensations that they trigger precisely by virtue of the ver- 
tiginous effect they have on us. As Silbereisen puts it, the protagonists 
of these photographs are “not-yet”; they are of the future, in the pro- 
cess of becoming real (or actualized) in the context of our thought: it 
is thus our response to these images that produces their “yet-ness,” their 
presence for and to us, but only insofar as we invest our desires in these 
pictures, relinquishing our subjectivity as mere observers and acting as 
if we were producing these images ourselves, as if we were capable of 
lending the photographed subjects existence—an existence other than the 
one in which they are trapped between two layers of mediation. It is our 
anticipatory mode, solicited by the photography’s aesthetic, that induces 
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in us a mode of seeing, perceiving, and sensing that through its as if logic 
effects for and in us a literal redistribution of that which we initially think 
we can see, perceive, and sense in the images. We might also say that they 
solicit from us a different degree of affective intensity: they solicit from us 
a peculiar moment of concentration, a heightened or enlivened moment 
of thought at which we arrive only because of the peculiar play of the 
imagination (its anticipatory and thus productive or inventive force) we 
invest in the images.?! 

Crucially, Dr. Silbereisen’s brief, highly compressed remarks are 
actually excerpts from Hochhäusler’s essay, “Halbwelt, Halbbild: Zur 
Fotografie von Katja Stuke,” which he contributed to Stuke’s book of 
photography, Könnte sein/Could be. The professor, then, serves as a 
stand-in for the director: the remarks, while justified by the narrative’s 
logic, in fact primarily exist as a means to address us. And they address 
us precisely on the level of the logic by which the opening scenes set 
the narrative—and our anticipatory involvement, our imagination that 
produces the narrative based on the desires we (are made to) inscribe 
into the scenes—in motion. The peculiar moment of concentration that 
Stuke’s images render sensible and that Silbereisen/Hochhäusler theorize 
as the “not-yet”—the potential to become actualized due to our affec- 
tive investment in their “not-yetness”—is precisely the affective state the 
film solicits from us; it demands that we give ourselves over to it as if the 
singularity of the subjective experience of Stuke’s photography to which 
Hochhäusler’s comments give rise had the very universal validity that the 
“objective” tone of Silbereisen’s lecture insinuates. This Kantian “subjec- 
tive universality” affectively renders sensible for us the logic of images 
permeating hypermediated capitalist control societies in which seeing and 
being seen are both effects of a logic of the desire to see and be seen, to 
invest one’s subjectivity in the seen, indeed, to superimpose one’s subjec- 
tivity onto the object. 


Es geht los 


The anticipatory affect theorized in this watershed scene—and already 
affectively installed in us by virtue of how the opening scenes function—is 
finally also the dominant affect of the film’s concluding moment. Cordes’s 
obsession with Svenja appears to make him increasingly erratic and care- 
less in his business affairs, and he ultimately becomes a problem for his 
employer, both because of his abuse of power for personal affairs and his 
less-than-diplomatic handling of the press when they confront him with 
one of his many lies—in this case, the apparent fact that the hostile cor- 
porate takeover he had helped to engineer will cost considerably more 
jobs than was initially claimed. Remarkably, however, once his card-house 
of lies crumbles, he does not even try to save himself. Instead, he simply 
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signs his letter of resignation, knowing that his seat will be immediately 
filled with the next in line because the logic of high finance does not 
depend on an individual subject’s knowledge or power but, rather, on 
an axiomatic operation that flows through whoever assumes a position 
within it. Cordes simply no longer has any interest in the game at which 
he has succeeded so exceedingly well; rather, he is driven by his desire to 
win back Svenja, who confronted him after finding out what he did to her 
husband. We see him follow Svenja through downtown Frankfurt into a 
building. With Svenja hiding from him, he shouts out his real biography: 
truth-telling as a means to start over. Yet Svenja remains unresponsive and 
escapes into a cab. 

The film’s penultimate scenes appear to be linked by a parallel cut, 
showing Cordes smoking at home while Svenja goes out for an evening 
run. As she jogs into the night, the audio track’s volume increases, and 
then a cut to black seems to end the film. Evocative of horror films, both 
sound effects and her running through a gate-like structure suggest her 
entry into a new dimension—perhaps a new life in a different time and 
space. The film’s realist dimension becomes at this moment seriously 
cracked, especially since after a brief pause the film recommences with a 
violin soundtrack that becomes increasingly dissonant, accompanied by a 
series of images seemingly transitioning from nighttime shots of the city’s 
skyline to the gradual arrival of a new morning, with their composition 
being dominated by lines emphasizing the city’s verticality. Then follows a 
cut to a hotel maid pushing her cleaning cart through a hallway, with the 
tracking camera following closely behind, perhaps an homage to Stanley 
Kubrick’s The Shining (1980). At this moment we have no idea how this 
scene relates to what came before; nor do we know what the temporal 
relationship between this and the previous ones are. 

When we then see Svenja and Cordes asleep in a hotel room bed, 
we are thoroughly confused. An enormous narrative gap becomes now 
palpable and forces us to fill in the information that might explain how 
the two ended up once more together, given that the previous scenes 
suggested that she was no longer interested in reconciling with him. But 
before we can spend much time contemplating the narrative implications, 
we hear faint noises coming from outside as the camera pushes in ever 
so slowly on the still-sleeping couple. Suddenly, Svenja wakes up, as if 
stirred by the noise, and, naked, walks to the room’s window. The cam- 
era follows her movement with a slight panning shot, until it ends up 
framing her from behind as she parts the curtain, with a mirror to her 
right side doubling our view of her—reminding us of not only the reflec- 
tive architecture that dominated our visual access to the narrative but 
also the film’s first scene in which Svenja seemed to be confronted with a 
Doppelgänger of sorts. Yet in order to see what is going on below at street 
level, the camera has to cut in to a shot pointing out the window, visually 
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positioning us as if we were just behind Svenja looking down: window 
and mirror, here, become severed, marking for a moment their ontologi- 
cal difference. Together with her, we now behold a number of white-col- 
lar workers frantically running and yelling—perhaps the materialization 
of Cordes’s earlier prediction that “there’ll be a commotion.” As Svenja 
allows the curtain to close again and turns around, the camera slightly 
tracks back, ending on a perfectly centered profile shot of her as she says, 
seemingly to Cordes (whom we did not, however, hear or see waking up), 
“Es geht los”—the ominous nature of the statement emphasized by the 
subtly droning sound effect that together with the film’s final image lasts 
for a couple of more seconds before a cut to black finally ends the film. 

Es geht los—Svenja delivers this statement as if she had anticipated 
that something would start. There is no sense of surprise in her voice or 
in her overall response to what she sees. She delivers her line, with her 
eyes directed back at the bed where, presumably, Cordes is now awake, 
with a mixture of calmness and astonishment—perhaps less expressive of 
her astonishment that it is beginning than of her amazement that what- 
ever occurred in the spatiotemporal gap the film refused to narrate man- 
aged to produce the effects that now manifest themselves in the frantically 
running and yelling of people on the street. The indefinite, undefined 
“es” of “Es wird ein bisschen scheppern”—which at the time of the state- 
ment’s delivery we were bound to read as a foreshadowing of the fall- 
out typical of corporate takeovers that involve the elimination of jobs in 
order to increase the stock value of the newly formed company—has now 
undergone a transformation, from a vague yet determinate expression of 
a future event from the point of view of potestas to the vague and inde- 
terminate marking of an event as potentia: the “it” of the first statement 
is incommensurable with that of the second, or, better, the “it” of the 
first anticipated that of the second, but not in terms of a cause-and-effect, 
sensory-motor linkage but, rather, in terms of the relation between the 
virtual (it) and the actual (it). 

The crisis precipitated by the logic of finance capitalism, embodied 
in its architecture of transparency-cum-control—the more transparency, 
the more one is visible all of the time—has now quite literally arrived 
on the street. Yet, this literalization is not rendered realistically but in 
the form and style of a fable or, indeed, horror film. “Es geht los” does 
thus not express a statement of actuality but, rather, renders sensible a 
hope in form of a threat but also a demand. It is the hope that “it” will 
indeed begin not just in the imagination but also in the very actuality 
upon which such an act of imagination impinges. And this impinging of 
the imagination occurs as a demand to which we are subjected at this 
moment of impingement; it forces us in turn to invest ourselves precisely 
on the level of thought that is triggered by the force of the imagination by 
which we are affected. The affect of Svenja’s statement, therefore, is not 
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defined by its actuality but its virtuality: by its anticipatory force, by its 
potentia, the actualization of which can be brought about only outside of 
the film’s confines, by us. 

In this sense we might say that Svenja’s declaration is an intensification 
of Armin’s smile: the latter image addresses us as existing subjects while 
remaining unverbalized; the former image, while not directly addressing 
us (she does not look into the camera as does Armin), addresses future 
subjects, subjects who cannot be addressed just now (us) because we first 
have to become the subjects who will be capable of responding as revo- 
lutionary subjects to the demand issued by the statement, subjects whose 
condition of possibility is the very presupposition of that sensus communis 
that cannot be said to exist as such but still must be presumed to have vir- 
tual existence. It is we who are confronted with the demand to concretize 
the statement’s “it,” responding to the necessary act of asking “what” is 
starting by investing our desires in the narrative lacunae, bringing our- 
selves to see something that is not itself in the images at which we look, 
is not as such expressed in the statements to which we listen, is not, in 
the end, already part of the present moment in which we find ourselves 
confronted with the event of a demand to which we have no choice but 
to respond, and the existence of which is precisely defined only by its yet- 
to-come (future) actualizations: an event, rather than ever having “pres- 
ence,” manifests itself only in the effects to which it gives rise. But what 
such effects will be is not for the film to tell but only for us to discover by 
bringing them about. 

This, perhaps, is then also the sentiment expressed by Le Monde in its 
review of the film, when its reviewer writes, “Beneath the secret romanti- 
cism of the film smolders the next revolution.”?? The intensification of 
life at which Hochhäusler aims with his cinema is precisely an affırma- 
tion of a utopian sense—of a sensus communis—the actualization of which 
can be accomplished only if one acts as if its actualization in one’s own 
life were indeed a reality, notwithstanding the rhetoric of neoliberal, capi- 
talist realism insinuating otherwise. As if, thus, assumes axiomatic force 
in his oeuvre—it is not an attempt to facilitate a hermeneutic operation 
that might resolve the ambiguity of his films but, rather, a demand to act 
upon the world as ifone could not act but otherwise than the modus ope- 
randi by which the logic of control ceaselessly affects our nervous system 
and our desires, thus bringing us to experience as pleasurable the noose 
around our necks that our own actions continually tighten by virtue of 
the particular affective investments control societies solicit from us. Just 
as the seeming neutrality of images must be violated, as the art histo- 
rian’s lecture claims about Stuke’s photography, so Hochhäusler’s oeuvre 
to date can be understood as addressing his viewers with the demand to 
violate the seeming neutrality of “capitalist realism”—to counter it with a 
different as if as a means to redistribute the realm of the sensible so that 
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capitalism’s claim to neutrality and to being the only game in town—cur- 
rently taken for granted by us—can no longer be maintained. 


Notes 


l See in this context also Döring, “Kein Zuhause, nirgends.” 
2 Hochhäusler, “Gefühlsindustrie?,” 9. 


3 For a compelling engagement with Milchwald, see Kopp, “Christoph Hoch- 
häusler’s This Very Moment.” For a discussion of the Dreileben project, including 
Hochhäusler’s contribution, see Gerhardt and Abel, “The Berlin School (1): The 
DREILEBEN Experiment.” 


* Börner, Heisenberg, and Hochhäusler, “Vorwort.” 
5 Hanich, “Die Leiden des jungen A.” 


6 Gemütlichkeit denotes the state of being comfortable, relaxed, and cozy. Yet, it 
also connotes a certain attitude toward life, a desire for a comforting familiarity. 


7 Deleuze writes: the “power of the false . . . replaces and supercedes the form of 
the true, because it poses the simultaneity of incompossible presents, or the coex- 
istence of non-necessarily true pasts” (Cinema 2, 131). 


8 The locus classicus for this is, of course, Hegel’s discussion of the Lordship- 
Bondsman relationship in The Phenomenology of Mind, 228-40. 


? There are many moments throughout the film where Armin is not granted a 
reverse shot, thus further marking his invisibility. One example would be during 
the first job interview. 


10 Schiefer also composed the score for Milchwald, Unter dir die Stadt, as well as 
Heisenberg’s student film, Am See (2002), and did the sound for Séance. 


11 According to Hochhäusler, the scene originally contained an “on-purpose false 
reverse shot” when the parents return home. In the first shot, we would have seen 
the parents arriving, while in the reverse shot Armin and the leather-clad biker 
would have left “the very same space.” Shooting the scene this way would have 
resulted in an impossible nonencounter: the parents would have vanished at the 
very moment when we would have expected them to collide with their son and 
his lover. To Hochhäusler’s regret, a television editor talked him out of this idea, 
fearing that viewers would be too confused by such an “impossible” découpage. 
Ironically, the same editor eventually did not even provide money for the film 
(private e-mail, 27 September 2010). 


12 See Suchsland, “Das Kino ist ja kein Sklave.” 

13 Shaviro, “Zizek/Hollywood.” 

14 Fisher, Capitalist Realism. 

15 Hochhäusler’s fifth feature will be his second collaboration with Pelt- 
zer. On his blog, the director describes Lichtjahre (Light Years) as a politi- 
cal thriller involving a journalist who gets drawn into the machinations of a 


powerful lobbying group. See http://raumsprache.blogspot.com/2011/07/ 
projekte-20112012.html. As his sixth feature, Hochhäusler is set to shoot a 
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French-language film starring Isabelle Huppert; the story will take place during 
the Vichy years (personal conversation, Berlin, February 2013). 


16 The scriptwriters themselves claim that Unter dir die Stadt “is not a film about 
the financial crisis. Nor is it a film that claims to shed light on the financial system. 
It is background the film takes seriously.” Quoted in Bartels and Luley, “Gegen 
die sind wir Kleinbürger.” 


17 Riidiger Suchsland, “Amour Fou eines Managers.” 

18 Simon Rothöhler’s suggestion that the film is “an architectural film” is quite 
apropos (“Eine umwegige Affäre”). 

19 Researching their film, Hochhäusler and Peltzer spoke with various high-level 
bankers, whose ways of speaking they wove into the film’s dialogue. 


20 The portrait is part of a series of photographs Stuke took of athletes during the 
Olympic Games in Sydney (2000), Athens (2004), and Beijing (2008). 

21 The temporality of the not-yetness evoked by Silbereisen resonates, of course, 
with my remarks about Séance. 


22 Mandelbaum, “Unter dir die Stadt.” 


6: Benjamin Heisenberg: 
Filming Simply as Resistance 


I do not think that one can determine the political relevance of 
a film according to whether or not it deals with a political topic. 
For me films are political—independent of theme and its story—if 
they attempt to describe the world with inexorable incorruptibility, 
without lulling one’s own suspicions or that of the viewer... . This 
is very political because the filmmaker hides less behind a facade 
and instead permanently interrogates himself and his worldview 
and involves the viewer in this process. 

—Christoph Hochhäusler, “Interview mit 

Benjamin Heisenberg zu Schläfer” 


BE IN TÜBINGEN in 1974 into a family whose best-known member, 
the German theoretical physicist Werner Heisenberg, formulated 
the famous “uncertainty principle,” Benjamin Heisenberg studied freie 
Bildhauerei (sculpture) at the Akademie der Bildenden Künste in Munich 
(1993-99) before enrolling at the HFF München in 1997 to study film- 
making. To this day, Heisenberg sculpts and also paints and creates video 
installations, and since the mid-1990s he has regularly exhibited his work 
in German art galleries. He graduated in 2005 with his first feature film, 
Schläfer, which followed a number of shorts, including Terremoto (1996), 
Alles wieder still (1998), Am See (2002), and Die Gelegenheit (2004).! 
Schläfer premiered in 2005 together with Hochhäusler’s Falscher 
Bekenner at the Cannes Film Festival in its Un Certain Regard sidebar 
and subsequently won the director the main prize at the Film Festival 
Max Ophüls Preis in Saarbrücken—one of Germany’s most important 
film festivals for new talent. His follow-up, Der Rauber, garnered even 
more praise, both at home and abroad. Notwithstanding the critical acco- 
lades, however, both films ended up sharing the fate suffered by almost 
all Berlin School films and essentially flopped at the German box office, 
reaching not quite 11,000 and 15,000 theatrical viewers, respectively. 
The commercial failure of his first two features is all the more notewor- 
thy because Heisenberg, seemingly quite intentionally, seeks to carve out 
an intermediary aesthetic position between the mainstream tradition(s) 
against which the films of the Berlin School are often cast (either by crit- 
ics or the filmmakers themselves) and the more overtly intellectual, and in 
terms of their overall design more ascetic, films by some of his colleagues. 
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That his ideas about filmmaking are somewhat distinct from those of his 
Berlin School peers exemplarily shines through when he describes his 
working relationship with Schanelec’s regular cinematographer, Reinhold 
Vorschneider, with whom Heisenberg had frequent discussions about 
camera setups when shooting Schläfer. “In this respect,” Heisenberg 
admits in my interview with him, “I am more commercial or classicist 
[than Reinhold]: I have no problem with using an establishing shot or a 
close up, etc.” (“Unpublished Interview”). 

Such unabashed affirmation of a more traditional cinematic sensibility 
could easily be mistaken for proof that his films’ political value or qual- 
ity might be questionable. Yet in the following I want to consider his 
first two features precisely as political films—films that are quite explicitly 
interested in the question of “resistance.” In fact, I will argue that Der 
Räuber constitutes a considerable intensification of Heisenberg’s initial 
effort in making a film that, as this chapter’s epigraph states, is politically 
relevant not because of its theme but because of the inexorable quality 
with which it observes the world. It is ultimately these films’ manifest aes- 
thetic will to observe relentlessly the protagonists and their environments 
that affectively induces in viewers the desire to observe and act upon their 
own world in a manner that is commensurate with the incorruptibility 
with which the films engage their worlds. 

This relation of intensification between Schläfer, in which we find a 
character whose carefully calibrated and cherished moral compass mal- 
functions at the very moment when he needs it the most, and Der Rauber, 
which focuses on someone who appears to be extra- or amoral, expresses 
itself most explicitly through how both films offer their protagonists up 
for our inspection and, in so doing, put at stake the viability of our own 
tendency to have recourse to morality as a means to respond to the char- 
acters and their actions. In this regard it is perhaps not coincidental that 
Schlifer, pace Heisenberg’s statement quoted in the epigraph, arguably 
does have a rather explicitly political topic at its narrative’s core—that 
of surveillance in the age of terrorism, for example, or the question of 
what it takes for a German, sixty years after the demise of the Third Reich 
and fifteen years after the end of the GDR, once again to denounce oth- 
ers to the state apparatus.” In contrast, Der Räuber takes the desire to 
make films with political relevance without being “about” a political topic 
beyond its predecessor; by evacuating from its narrative any overt political 
topic, it radicalizes the implied politics of Heisenberg’s debut. 

What casts Heisenberg’s films as an essential ally to those made by his 
peers is how they posit the question of resistance itself. His films accom- 
plish this not so much by formulating this question on the level of their 
narratives than by how they affect the sensory apparatus that governs our 
access to the films’ characters and how they act. His films, thus, once again 
raise the question of “the political”—of what it means to make political 
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films—in ways that tend to counter what generally counts as “political 
filmmaking” in postmillennial Germany: namely, to put it polemically 
with Matthias Dell’s words, films about topics “with which one is familiar 
from primetime newscasts” (“Widerstandswirtschaft”). 


Schläfer: Epistemological Games 


To suggest that Schläfer, produced with a budget of 950,000 euros 
(“Unpublished Interview”), is a political film might, on one level, be uncon- 
troversial. After all, a significant part of its narrative concerns the efforts 
of Germany’s Federal Intelligence Service, the Bundesnachrichtendienst 
(BND), to catch a possible “sleeper” before he is being awoken to commit 
an act of terrorism in Munich. Indeed, the very term “Schläfer” became 
fairly commonplace in Germany after the discovery that a number of the 
men involved in the September 11 attacks lived and went to university in 
Hamburg, where they had been living as “sleeping” members of terror- 
ist cells awaiting their activation. Clearly a response, then, to the post- 
September 11 policy changes that took place not only in the United States 
(the Patriot Act) but also in Germany (Security Packet I & II), Schläfer’s 
central plot device has the BND, in form of Frau Wasser (Gundi Ellert), 
approach a young German gene biologist, Johannes Mehrveldt (Bastian 
Trost), as he is about to join the scientific staff at a biological research insti- 
tute at the Technical University Munich. Frau Wasser asks Johannes to 
keep an eye on his new colleague, Farid Madani (Mehdi Nebbou), because 
the BND’s surveillance apparatus is registering “a certain degree of low- 
level activity” that may or may not point to Farid as a potential future per- 
petrator of a terrorist act. Schläfer’s narrative framework thus invites us from 
the beginning to ready ourselves for an exploration of the new, post-9/11 
status quo in Germany and what the state’s latest efforts to tighten internal 
security might mean for ordinary citizens. 

Indeed, the film’s opening sequence raises expectations that the film 
might follow the generic logic of a thriller. Evocative of films such as 
Michelangelo Antonioni’s Blow-up (1966) and Francis Ford Coppola’s 
The Conversation (1974), Schläfer opens with a rigorously framed mise- 
en-scéne of a public park that troubles our immediate ability to appre- 
hend what is going on because it does not provide us with a clear focus 
for our perceptions. Although it is a bright sunny day, there is initially 
not much for us to see, notwithstanding the deep focus shot that renders 
the summery scene crystal clear; in turn, the natural sounds of the trees 
in the wind as well as the background chatter and the adjacent street 
noise plunge our sense perceptions into a confused state, inducing in 
us the desire to locate signposts that would allow us to cut through the 
white noise and obtain a degree of sonic clarity matching the clarity of 
the image. 
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Slowly, across a few subtle cuts, the camera pans to the right, even- 
tually revealing, at the frame’s far end, a man and woman strolling. We 
cannot understand what they say, but as they gradually approach the cam- 
era, we detect ever so faintly a word or two, alerting us to the possibility 
that we are meant to pay attention to their conversation although it is 
ultimately impossible to discern its content, not altogether unlike how 
in Unter dir die Stadt we strive to hear the words emanating from the 
lecture hall while we observe Svenja displaying her indifference to them. 
Having thus become alert to this human, and quite clearly purposeful, 
movement in the mise-en-scéne that captures our attention by impercep- 
tibly directing our sense perception, thus reducing our apprehension of 
the richness of the audiovisual composition to a small aspect thereof, we 
now find ourselves straining to make out the gist of the conversation. 
Intriguingly, then, we as spectators are made to perform an act of sur- 
veillance or, rather, we find ourselves affectively placed in the position of 
surveillance, even before we learn that we are in the midst of witnessing 
the tail end of Frau Wasser’s attempt to persuade Johannes to become 
an informant for the BND. That is, from the film’s first moments, we 
are made to participate in the very surveillance apparatus the film seeks 
to analyze: as a result, we find ourselves blocked a priori from access to 
a position of objectivity that would promise an ability to assess, to judge 
with confidence, both the situation at hand and the ensuing acts the film 
dramatizes. From its earliest moments, then, Schläfer manages to solicit 
an affective investment from us, but it produces our specific desires in 
ways that fall in line with the generic thriller conventions. This is why we 
are not necessarily cognizant of how the film valorizes a certain surplus 
value from the intensity of our attention, a surplus that the film uses both 
to instill genre expectations in us for the rest of its narrative, and to per- 
form its politics of observation directly on our nervous system.* 

But because of how effectively these opening moments draw us into 
the narrative on the level of its generic aspects—i.e., of the spy or con- 
spiracy thriller—we likely do not attend to how we are already being 
subjected by the film to its attempt to offer a counter-narrative to those 
typical of the post-9/11 era. We are not alert to how the film subtly 
begins to implicate us as “sleepers” because the narrative’s generic aspects 
direct our attention to Farid and the question of whether he is a radical 
Islamic sleeper who, eventually, may or may not be responsible for the 
explosion of a bomb that the film refuses to dramatize (we only hear a 
newscast report of it) in ways that echo Köhler’s strategy in Bungalow not 
to represent the explosion at a swimming pool (given that film’s 2002 
release date, this immediately raises the specter of terrorism in our minds). 
So notwithstanding its allusions to modern classics of cinema that self- 
reflexively raise the question of the ethics and politics of spectatorship—of 
looking and listening, of observing in general, of witnessing, as well as of 
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discerning the reliability of one’s inevitably subjective sensory apparatus 
through which the content of what one witnessed (or thought one wit- 
nessed) was filtered—viewers are bound to engage Schläfer as a conspiracy 
thriller, with all the expectations this genre’s narrative and aesthetic con- 
ventions raise. In fact, the film’s apparent subplot—the triangular rela- 
tionship between Johannes, Farid, and Beate (Loretta Pflaum)—further 
enhances such expectations, given that most thrillers feature a love story 
as a secondary narrative element. While Beate primarily exists as a means 
to intensify the conflict between the male protagonists, her role is nev- 
ertheless instrumental for the film’s ability to present its central insight 
into the nature of denunciation—an insight that is deeply political and 
that Schläfer renders sensible for us by directly working on our capacities 
to see, perceive, and sense. For the film compellingly demonstrates the 
viral quality inherent to the act of denunciation. This is why the film’s 
seeming ambiguity about Farid is in effect a red herring, a Hitchcockian 
MacGuffin: the film’s point is not to make us wonder whether or not 
Farid is guilty of the bomb attack that eventually occurs.” If the film pos- 
its the question of guilt at all, then it is Johannes whom we are supposed 
to consider guilty because of the way he takes advantage of the power 
that has been given to him: Johannes, eventually refusing to provide 
Farid with what would seem to have been a genuine alibi, is the film’s real 
sleeper, not Farid. 

That is, just as Gespenster might tempt audiences to obsess about 
whether Nina was really Marianne’s long-lost daughter, so Schläfer could 
tempt us to work at discerning whether Farid really committed the ter- 
rorist act. However, I take both films’ point to be that such spectatorial 
concerns are largely irrelevant because they are governed too much by 
an habituated “image of thought” that reduces the world to the very cli- 
ches the films in fact try to get us to contest.° What difference, we might 
want to ask, would it actually make—for us—if we were able to ascer- 
tain that Nina was or was not Marianne’s daughter or that Farid did or 
did not commit the act of terror? The very desire for such knowledge is 
symptomatic of our desire for an experience of epistemological certainty 
whose conditions both films diagnose as being unavailable. Instead of 
offering us a traditional image of thought, these films force us to produce 
a thought that is quite literally without an image (neither film shows what 
would seemingly determine the truth of the matter). Contesting the pos- 
sibility of a disinterested pursuit of knowledge that is capable of result- 
ing in a determinate, fixed image of truth, these films instead demand 
that we give ourselves over to the very flux from which the traditional 
image of thought, or common sense, abstracts a pseudo order. They quite 
intentionally confront us with false problems, whose irresolvability ulti- 
mately induces in us a sensation of thought for which we have no image— 
a thought that is fundamentally autonomous from the representational 
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logic we tend to ascribe to images. Consequently, the very sensation we 
have of the nature of the problem at hand is redistributed: rather than 
having a sensation of a problem inherent to the narrative (level of repre- 
sentation), we ultimately obtain a sensation of the problem of the condi- 
tion of knowledge, of knowing, as such. 


The Force of the Outside 


But what is perhaps even more interesting about the film than the episte- 
mological games to which it subjects us is how it breaks down the process 
of transformation that eventually leads Johannes to abuse his power. We 
can identify three steps. The second and third pertain to Johannes’s feel- 
ings of jealousy: first, of Farid’s appeal to Beate and, second, of Farid’s 
success at work. Crucially, Johannes does not even begin to file reports 
on Farid until the latter’s presence affects Johannes on the level of desire. 
Johannes, then, clearly does not begin to inform on Farid because of 
ideological motivations, because he is inherently evil, or even because he 
believes the BND has a good case. The film never suggests that Johannes 
has specific political commitments (at most, we might intuit that he has 
conventional liberal sensibilities); his relationship with his bedridden 
grandmother in effect marks him as a caring human being; and Johannes’s 
initial, and repeatedly demonstrated, reluctance to work with or for Frau 
Wasser suggests his healthy suspicion of what the BND does. In fact, Frau 
Wasser herself admits that she has turned toward him for help precisely 
because Johannes demonstrates such moral integrity: “I know, you want 
to do the right thing. You want to be one of the good guys. That’s why 
I came to you. You’ve got integrity. Your motives are right.” Seemingly 
paradoxically, she picked him because of his investment in asserting and 
protecting his self-image as a good democratic citizen who knows of 
the danger embodied by institutions such as the BND, especially in the 
context of Germany’s totalitarian histories, and has therefore a gener- 
ally negative attitude to the state’s attempt to monitor the people liv- 
ing within its borders. The key insight Schläfer delivers here is something 
that many conspiracy films often mark in stereotypical terms: the work of 
evil-minded individuals (and larger institutions corrosive of the otherwise 
good democratic state, whose goodness must be restored by eradicating 
its bad apples) is, in fact, the work of normal citizens whose intelligence 
leads them to approach equally normal citizens whose integrity is not in 
doubt and therefore their greatest asset for the very purposes of surveil- 
lance and denunciation. 

So, when Johannes starts filing reports on Farid, he does so not 
because he believes it is the morally right thing to do but because he 
is plugged into a particular circuit of desire that involves private mat- 
ters as well as professional aspirations. But, arguably, neither the second 
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(his competition with Farid for Beate) nor third step (his competition 
with Farid for professional recognition) in his transformation from being 
appalled by Frau Wasser’s proposal to becoming a reluctant informant 
would have occurred had it not been for the first crucial step: Johannes’s 
encounter with what we might want to call a “force of the outside”: his 
initial meeting with the BND agent. For it is during his first exposure 
to her that something is performatively implanted, like a virus, in his 
mind—something to which he cannot not respond, however gradually. 
(The film cinematically renders sensible for us this ineluctable logic of 
the force of the outside through the nearly imperceptible movement with 
which the camera pushes in on him at the very moment when he sits 
down for the first time with Frau Wasser.) Although he initially steadfastly 
dismisses the very idea that his new colleague (whom he has yet to meet) 
might be a potential terrorist, before long he begins perceiving Farid with 
a heightened, affectively intensified awareness as a result of having been 
encroached upon by this force of the outside. 

In a revision of the Enlightenment slogan “cogito ergo sum,” we 
observe here a formation of subjectivity that can be expressed by the 
formula: “something impinges upon me, therefore I become-different 
to myself.” Johannes becomes a denouncer not because of his inherently 
immoral character, because of his preexisting ideological commitment, 
or because of some brainwashing operation he underwent; rather, his 
becoming a denunciator is the result of the force of desire that slowly 
affects him—and this force is at work from the moment it impinges 
upon him, although it might activate itself within him only with consid- 
erable delay. 

Indeed, it appears that Johannes and Farid quickly befriend one 
another, a fact Schläfer narrates somewhat elliptically after Johannes 
expresses to Farid his hope that they “shouldn’t work against each other.” 
The first moment that establishes their growing friendship occurs in 
Farid’s apartment. While Farid is busy in the kitchen cooking a light vege- 
tarian dinner for them, Johannes, after suggesting he take home the set of 
data Farid wants him to examine, inspects Farid’s living room. Switching 
back and forth between an over-the-shoulder “objective” camera point of 
view and Johannes’s “subjective” first-person perspective, Vorschneider’s 
camera calls attention to various objects (including a painting on the wall, 
Farid’s bed, some work-out equipment, and a photograph), as well as 
a copy of the French daily newspaper, Le Monde, various books about 
leadership such as Bernd Isert and Klaus Rentel’s Wurzeln der Zukunft: 
Lebensweg-Arbeit, Aufstellungen und systemische Veränderungen and 
Rolf Wunderer’s Führung und Zusammenarbeit: Eine unternehmerische 
Führungslehre, and books on tape such as a version of Dale Carnegie’s 
self-help classic, How to Win Friends and Influence People, and The 7 
Habits of Highly Effective People by leadership guru Stephen R. Covey. His 
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curiosity prodded, Johannes puts on a set of headphones already plugged 
into the stereo and listens to a speaker proclaiming, “The purpose of all 
communication is influence.”” When Farid enters the room to inquire 
how hungry his colleague is, Johannes hastily takes off the headphones. 
Although Farid gives no indication that he minds him listening to the tape 
(or, indeed, invading his privacy), the close-up of Johannes’s face empha- 
sizes not only his embarrassment at having been caught snooping but also 
his sense of horror that he behaved as if Frau Wasser might indeed have 
cause for suspecting Farid to begin with. What we can discern here is that 
the force of the original insinuation by Frau Wasser about Farid is already 
doing work on Johannes to a degree that he does not appreciate and tries, 
but ultimately fails, to resist. 


A Question of Speed 


Johannes is not a denunciator by nature; nor is his behavior explainable 
with reference to matters of ideology. Rather, what the film shows is how 
social action is to a large part an effect of desire, of affect, of sensation. 
And this becomes sensible for the viewer because of the film’s stylistic 
choices: its patiently observing gaze, its languorous tracking shots, its 
refusal to sensationalize or sentimentalize, as well as its decision not to 
cater to conventional action-thriller expectations by showing the bomb- 
ing. That is, it is ultimately the film’s durational quality—how we are 
made to endure the events without being afforded any moments of 
explosive relief that might produce moments of hermeneutic clarity— 
that leaves its mark on our sense perceptions of the film. The film is one 
extended attempt to afford the audience the opportunity of becoming 
affected by the force of duration insofar as the aesthetic expectations we 
are bound to harbor are never brought to fruition. From the film’s open- 
ing moments, we anticipate, however unconsciously, a fast-paced film 
dominated by an editing rhythm whose pace would be more in line with 
contemporary action cinema than with what some have recently discussed 
as a “contemporary cinema of contemplation” and, alternatively, defined 
as exhibiting an “aesthetics of slow.” 

The only scenes resembling the editing clichés of action cinema are, 
interestingly enough, provided in mediated form in the film’s mise-en- 
abyme moments where we watch the protagonists gaming. In those 
scenes, Schläfer plays with and exposes us to our habituated expectations; 
it does not so much disavow or denounce them as being illegitimate as it 
stages, within its narrative logic, a confrontation between them. In fact, 
this confrontation is itself raised to the level of discourse precisely at the 
moment when Farid explains to Johannes with the help of a diagram the 
axiomatic logic of the video game we saw him play earlier, arguing that 
“Vietcong is not an ego shooter” but a strategic combat game that works 
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akin to the logic of urban warfare rather than that of shoot-’em-all block- 
buster-action.? What Farid’s explanation helps us understand is that even 
within the codified environment of action-laden video games, there exist 
distinctions that matter. These games present players with different “reali- 
ties”—different speeds at which time unfolds, or, better, different speeds 
to which players have to be receptive. If, Farid’s explanation implies, you 
move too fast in the game at hand, then you might kill a bunch of com- 
batants only to be killed yourself before long; in contrast, if you move at a 
more deliberate, strategic pace, then you progress more slowly but stand 
a fighting chance at survival. Farid thus articulates both two modulations 
of speed inherent to the action-game environment and two modulations 
of speed to which the gamer in the real world, as the gamer, must become 
receptive. This scene thus offers us a distant echo of Walter Benjamin’s 
famous discussion, in “The Work of Art in the Age of Mechanical 
Reproduction,” of the cinema’s capacity to function as a training ground 
for people living under the conditions of early twentieth-century moder- 
nity to obtain the perceptive and affective skills to become response-able 
to the changed, sped-up conditions of their lives—conditions for living 
that had dramatically shifted their speed because of technological inven- 
tions such as the airplane, the car, the Fordist factory, telecommunication 
devices, and, of course, the cinema. 

Of course, narratively speaking, this “diagrammatic” scene also serves 
the purpose of adding to Johannes’s and our suspicion about Farid: Why, 
we might ask, does Farid know so well how one engages in urban com- 
bat? Taken on its own, the fact that he seems to know something about 
such forms of warfare might be incidental. Likewise, that Farid briefly 
switches from German to Arabic with a colleague when Johannes joins 
them after his class lecture; that Farid seems to be interested in leadership 
literature; or that his kitchen window is taped shut—all of these moments 
are, taken by themselves, incidental facts. We could easily ignore them, 
rather than accepting them as confirmation of the image of thought that 
has already been planted in our minds, diegetically, by Frau Wasser and, 
extradiegetically, by both the film’s title and the larger political discourse 
of the post-9/11 era in Germany. But because the film confronts us (and 
Johannes) with a series of such “facts,” we are gradually led to confirm an 
existing mental image of Farid that fits rather well with the media-prolif- 
erated profile of the male Islamic “other” as the prime suspect for terror- 
ist actions. And yet, to fall prey to the logic of the image of thought is to 
commit the same error that Johannes commits when gaming: both errors 
are effects of misreading the situation, of superimposing a familiar nar- 
rative onto an experience with which one is unfamiliar. Just as Johannes 
apparently lacks familiarity with the narrative logic of an urban combat 
game such as Vietcong, so do we in fact lack familiarity with the actual 
workings of terrorism and only believe we are familiar with it (a belief 
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largely produced by media representations). In this respect, Heisenberg 
repeatedly confronts us with our own overly fast mode of response (let us 
call it “judgment”) and dramatizes within the film’s diegesis the cost of 
such error. 


One Can Understand Everyone 


Schläfer confronts us one last time with this dynamic in its final moments. 
After witnessing Johannes remain silent when questioned by Frau Wasser 
about Farid’s whereabouts at the time of the attack (a scene shot in noir- 
ish lighting and foreshadowed earlier when Johannes and Frau Wasser 
enter a subway elevator that diagonally descends into, figuratively, the 
very moral morass into which Johannes will eventually sink), we see him 
return to his workplace where Professor Behringer (Wolfgang Pregler) 
hints that Johannes’s name will now appear on their publication in 
Nature instead of Farid’s. Subsequently, we see him once more dissect- 
ing mice before driving home as the radio plays an excerpt from Romuald 
Karmakar’s controversial film, Warheads (1992), in which an interviewee 
(Giinther Aschenbrenner) narrates his childhood biography, revealing 
that he grew up in a Nazi family.!° Although we cannot discern whether 
Johannes actively listens to the radio play’s content, it is difficult for us 
to avoid noticing what is being said, since Heisenberg sets this encroach- 
ment of totalitarian German history onto his film and our perception of 
it against a mise-en-scéne that at this point is unremarkable. If anything, 
Johannes’s seeming calmness, even indifference, echoes the calmness of 
Aschenbrenner’s adult voice, itself seemingly indifferent to the implica- 
tions of his family history and the potential effect it might have had on his 
future as a foreign legion fighter. It is precisely this double calmness, or 
indifference, manifest on the soundtrack, that effects a redistribution of 
our sensation of the film’s genre narrative by reframing the film’s diegetic 
events within a larger political history that is shot through with count- 
less acts of denunciation and false accusations—namely, the culpability of 
ordinary Germans during the Third Reich in the extermination of their 
non-Aryan neighbors, due either to their unwillingness to speak out in 
their favor or to their willingness actively to denounce them. 

It is this, now-extradiegetic, context that subsequently frames our 
access to the film’s final scene, which shows Johannes with his sleeping 
grandmother, reciting a prayer he must have witnessed her recite numer- 
ous times. With the camera framing him frontally in extreme close-up, he 
speaks in a flat, uninvolved voice (reminiscent of Aschenbrenner’s), almost 
as if he merely wanted to test how reciting the prayer himself sounds, 
as if saying the prayer were akin to one of his scientific experiments. 
Nothing in the image or on the soundtrack suggests a moment of tran- 
scendence that would invite us to believe that Schläfer wants to exculpate 
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Fig. 6.1. Johannes praying. Schläfer (2005). DVD capture. 


Johannes, or that Johannes wants to exculpate himself by asking for for- 
giveness for his sin. The meaning of this final image is entirely undecid- 
able, although the clarity of the sound, in contrast to the film’s opening 
scene, matches that of the image. And this moment foregrounds pre- 
cisely a problem of decision, of the fact that one always already enacts a 
response, even when remaining silent. That is, instead of focusing on the 
image’s inability to clearly signify its meaning, I take its force to lie in its 
iteration of an earlier situation in which Johannes remained silent, failing 
to respond to Frau Wasser’s inquiry about his and Farid’s whereabouts 
the night of the bomb attack; Frau Wasser, in turn, takes it upon her- 
self to determine that his silence signifies that Farid was not with him at 
the time in question. Silence, then, exerts its own effects that exceed the 
subject who remains silent: silence is a response as well, an act precisely 
because it does something—because it produces determinable effects, as I 
already argued in my discussion of Schanelec’s work. 

And yet, at this stage Schläfer also exceeds any possibility for us to 
comprehend. In this final moment before the film falls silent and merely 
presents us with closing credits unaccompanied by any soundtrack, 
Johannes appears as being almost, if not entirely, evacuated by any inte- 
riority, by any marker that might allow us to understand him or the 
moment itself. Although we have followed him for one hundred minutes, 
we are now confronted with an affectively palpable blockage—a barrier 
to our ability to frame his character and actions on the level of his psy- 
chology. Can we really say we understand why he withheld Farid’s alibi? 
Can we really claim to understand Johannes? It seems, then, that Schläfer 
effects here a counter-discourse to what might otherwise be considered 
its thesis—that, as Johannes tells Farid, the “worst thing in life is . . . that 
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one can understand everyone. Everyone has his reasons.” A direct ref- 
erence to Renoir’s La Règle du Jeu, Johannes offers this opinion in the 
very context he will later disavow—at the strip club where the two men 
celebrate their professional success. Heisenberg frames Johannes at this 
moment in an extreme close-up, thus marking for us that this statement is 
meant to function as much diegetically, addressing Farid, as extradiegeti- 
cally, addressing us. But while the close-up invites us to affirm Johannes’s 
assertion in all its complexity and thus accept the scientist’s affirmation 
of Enlightenment dogma and its cause-and-effect logic—because reason 
rules all the way down, because “everyone has his reasons,” we can under- 
stand everyone—Schläfer ultimately shows that the central “decision” at 
its heart remains irreducible to any account based on pure reason. And 
Heisenberg offers no better image for this than the final one—an image 
that functions purely affectively, it seems to me, insofar as it subjects us to 
confronting our very inability to understand Johannes’s reasons by relying 
on the traditional image of thought that Schläfer, in form of Johannes’s 
statement to Farid, had encouraged us to embrace. 

Perfectly packaged in what resembles more a mainstream narrative 
than most other Berlin School films, Schläfer can be said to iterate here a 
famous moment in a film with which it otherwise seems to have little in 
common: Godard’s Masculin feminine: 5 faits précis (Masculin feminine, 
1966). Sitting at a table in a bar with his friend Robert, Paul (Jean-Pierre 
Leaud) observes a man entering to ask for directions to the Palais des 
Sports. As soon as the man leaves, Paul gets up and imitates the man’s 
actions, before sitting down again with his friend, who wants to know 
what Paul’s action was all about. Paul explains: “Putting myself in his 
shoes.” Prodded by Robert’s “And?” Paul continues: “And nothing,” 
and then, in response to another uncomprehending “And?” by Robert, 
Paul brings his point home that although “They say, ‘Put yourself in his 
shoes’” it is “pointless.” A typical Godardian joke, this scene nevertheless 
dramatizes a crucial point. While it is absurd to think that the expres- 
sion “put yourself in someone else’s shoes” literally means that one 
should mimic another person, Godard’s point is that it is no less absurd 
to believe that such a cliché is less ridiculous when it is taken figuratively. 
For while no one really believes that one can literally step in someone 
else’s shoes, it seems common sense that figuratively this is indeed pos- 
sible. In cinematic terms, of course, the proper notion for this is the 
concept of “identification”—a psychological phenomenon, discussed ad 
nauseam by “suture theory,” in which a viewer’s point of view allegedly 
merges with that of a character’s such that the spectator actually believes 
he or she is in the character’s shoes. But what this brief scene shows is 
that while the cinematically induced process of (and, indeed, spectato- 
rial desire for) identification is a widespread phenomenon, the imagined 
successful accomplishment of such identification still does not allow one 
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to understand the other: “It is pointless,” as Paul observes. In short, 
what we witness here is a playful dramatization of the fraudulent logic of 
identification in which mainstream cinema trades and which has by now 
permeated contemporary life in near-totalizing fashion, promising us the 
possibility of understanding by erasing the irreducible difference between 
oneself and another. 

Schläfer’s ending makes the same point. But it makes it with funda- 
mentally different cinematic means, which is why it would be more precise 
to say that the film özinerates rather than merely iterates the moment from 
Godard’s film. This itineration of the critique of the logic of identifica- 
tion—and our desire for it—is then also what ultimately exerts the great- 
est affective force on us: we simply cannot step into Johannes’s shoes, no 
matter whether we believe we understand his reasons or not. While one 
might think that one can always understand everyone, such belief is in 
fact mistaken—a mistake that the film, at its concluding, perhaps most 
abstract moment, renders most palpable and materially concrete. 


Resistance 


At the film’s most significant moment of stillness—of utter immobility— 
it thus generates its most intense moment of speed. For while extensively 
nothing moves, intensively—within us—everything does. Schläfer induces 
here a transformative moment in the viewer: it is we (rather than the char- 
acters) who ultimately are moved to move because our own preconcep- 
tions about the nature of denunciation and moral betrayal are challenged. 
Indeed, we might say the film suggests that we are the real sleepers, in 
two opposing senses. If we continue to insist that the most important 
questions to ask of a film are questions of meaning—is Farid guilty or 
not?—then we simply sleep through the film’s political provocations. But 
if we affirm our subjection to the film’s affective qualities, we might find 
that specific virtual potentials within us—dormant or unactualized thus 
far—might actualize themselves. Whether such an actualization occurs 
depends, of course, on multiple conditions: for a seed to come to fruition, 
the environment within which it is planted has to be responsive to such 
seeding. But part of these conditions is undoubtedly the need to take 
seriously the affective force of images: that images have their own reality, 
independent of their representational meaning, and that this reality does 
things to us. 

What Schläfer finally gets at is that resistance itself is that which might 
become actualized through this latter process of “sleeping”: by affirming 
our subjection to how the film works directly on us, we end up being 
moved away from relying on traditional images of thought (clichés) as 
a means of evaluating social reality and toward the need to produce 
on our own a “thought without an image”—without, that is, the very 
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presuppositions that are sold to us as common sense but that as com- 
mon sense merely repeat the state’s desire that has virally implanted such 
common sense (and our desire for it) to begin with. The point, then, is 
to insist, with Schläfer, that resistance is not a matter of representation in 
the sense of providing images that, content-wise, are allegedly opposi- 
tional; such filmmaking is almost invariably too close to merely reproduc- 
ing habituated images of thought and as such in fact perpetuates, even 
strengthens, such clichés and the processes or forces that inhere in them. 

What is powerful about Schläfer is not only that it does not affirm 
the ideology of humanist-capitalist individualism by allowing Johannes to 
resist the temptations planted by the state apparatus but also that, in so 
doing, it in fact works with greater intensity on us viewers, simultaneously 
preventing us from identifying with an individual staring into the moral 
abyss before managing to step back from it, and subjecting us to the sen- 
sation of our own culpability in the very process of subjection dramatized 
by the narrative of state surveillance. To resist, then, is a matter of pre- 
individual affect—of becoming-affected, virally, by a force of the outside 
and responding to its impingement on our nervous system by producing 
a thought for which we do not yet have an image. Quite literally, then, 
resistance becomes a matter of redistributing the sensible—of producing 
the sensible in which one is made to participate precisely by becoming 
invested in the production of a thought without image. 


Der Räuber 


Heisenberg’s second feature, Der Räuber, appears at first sight to have lit- 
tle in common with Schläfer, at least insofar as its narrative is devoid of 
the more explicitly political concerns that Heisenberg had woven into his 
debut. This rather obvious difference may well be due to the fact that unlike 
Schläfer, which is based on Heisenberg’s original script, Der Rauber is an 
adaptation of a novel by Martin Prinz (who collaborated with Heisenberg 
on the screenplay). Prinz’s Der Rauber (2002) is based on the true story 
of a bank robber, Johann Kastenberger. In the mid-1980s, Kastenberger 
acquired infamy in Austria as a serial bank robber who went about his busi- 
ness wearing a Ronald Reagan mask and wielding a pump gun.!! In one 
of his most amazing coups, “Pumpgun Ronnie,” as the press dubbed him, 
robbed three banks in one day. Undoubtedly unique in the rich genealogy 
of bank robbers and murderers, Kastenberger also excelled at competitive 
long-distance running; to this day he holds the record for a difficult inter- 
national mountain marathon in Kainach, Austria. 

The film’s premiere at the Berlin Film Festival in 2010, as well as its 
subsequent screenings at major international film festivals in, for example, 
New York, Vancouver, Toronto, and Gijön (where it won the prize for 
best script), was greeted by mostly positive reactions. The accumulated 
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international critical consensus about Der Rauber views the film in strik- 
ingly existentialist terms, holding that its minimalist form matches the 
(alleged) content of its message as a parable about life.!? In this view, 
Johann Rettenberger (Andreas Lust), likened to a Sartrean hero, even- 
tually appears to come to terms with the fact that he cannot escape his 
fate and ultimately, in a pure moment of existential authenticity, confronts 
death head-on in the film’s concluding moment. Rettenberger’s nearly 
continual movement through space, brilliantly rendered by Vorschneider’s 
cinematography (and the skill of Steadicam operator Matthias Biber), can 
thus be imagined to result in the production of some semblance of exis- 
tential meaning that allows us to make sense of the character within a 
well-worn humanistic conceptual framework, notwithstanding the film’s 
overall lack of psychologizing noted by almost all commentators.!? Such 
views at least imply that there is, somewhere, somehow, a lesson to be 
learned, if only because the film offers its protagonist up for our con- 
templation as facing an existential crisis, no matter how little we actually 
learn about its causes. As if wanting to confirm Schläfer’s Johannes, such 
takes on the film affirm that, indeed, one can understand everyone, all the 
while leaving unspoken that the conditions of possibility for our ability 
to arrive at such understanding are the transcendental presuppositions a 
priori inscribed into the very existential humanism these reviewers then 
stipulate as the film’s overriding message. 

While German critics, who commented on the film before their 
international peers, also view this antihero as serving a representational 
purpose, they ultimately historicize these existentialist readings’ transcen- 
dental tendencies. Most persuasively, both Nicodemus and Suchsland 
argue that Rettenberger negatively embodies the conditions of liv- 
ing under neoliberalism. For Nicodemus, he “becomes a symbol, for 
empty ambition, for existential greed, for performance for its own sake.” 
Suchsland subsequently develops this argument in greater detail, arguing 
that Rettenberger is “the precise representation of a character type of our 
capitalist performance-oriented society. One can thus understand him as 
an exemplary figure for a society on the verge of a nervous breakdown 
that demands ever more of its members.” In his view, marathon running, 
like earning money, is a “modern addiction, a taking pleasure in denying 
oneself, in disappearing” and astutely concludes that Heisenberg’s film “is 
both the portrait of a loner and of a neoliberal wolf-society, of its ideals 
and, even more, its hidden desires.” 14 In short, both critics view the film 
as offering Zivilisationskritik (critique of civilization). And, I confess, I 
find their arguments compelling. 

Still, I wonder whether the critics’ tendency to read the film and its 
protagonist representationally (as a parable, symbol, or type) might not 
also cost us something in terms of our ability to discuss how this film’s 
politics might in fact not be reducible to the very representational politics 
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inscribed in these readings. Put differently, what I want to encourage us 
to hesitate about is the seeming purposefulness that such interpretations 
attribute to both Rettenberger’s actions and the film itself. What ulti- 
mately bothers me is that such views reduce Der Rauber to being yet 
another example of a left-liberal critique of capitalism that puts forth its 
criticism on the topical, narrative, or representational level, thus provid- 
ing a critique predicated on both the assumption that the one offering 
the critique is capable of assuming a moral position outside of the cri- 
tique’s object and a view of the political that remains invested in asserting 
the continued viability of so-called ideology critique. Without wanting to 
deny that ideology critique might still have a role to play today, I want to 
suggest that something else might be going on in the film that exceeds 
the purview of ideology and its critique. Attending to what this is, I think, 
might allow us to describe the political nature of this film in ways that are 
more commensurate with the politics pursued by the directors discussed 
in the previous chapters—a politics rooted less in representation (i.e., 
the affirmative perpetuation of the traditional image of thought) than in 
affect or, more precisely, in a “representation” that, however, is shown 
to be primarily, and necessarily, always already a matter of affect for the 
account of which we first have to produce a “thought without image.” 
The difference I want to tease out here has its upshot in how we concep- 
tualize the notion of “resistance”—and, crucially, how Der Räuber itself 
dramatizes resistance. It is precisely in what I consider the film’s counter- 
conceptualization of “resistance” that I want to locate the film’s politics. 

To make my case, I will ultimately have recourse to what might be 
a somewhat unusual critical move. To anticipate, upon rewatching the 
film on DVD, I found myself running the English subtitles although as a 
German native speaker I had no need for doing so. At what might argu- 
ably be the film’s most discursive moment—i.e., when Johann reveals an 
apparently recurrent dream to Erika (Franziska Weisz), the person clos- 
est to him—a slight yet revealing difference exists between the spoken 
German dialogue and the English subtitles. By paying close attention to 
just this moment of différance, I hope to articulate in the most precise 
fashion what may be truly political about the film. 


Absolute Refusal 


After a series of bank robberies, as well as successful marathon runs—in 
the film (though not in reality), Rettenberger sets a new Austrian record 
at the Vienna City Marathon soon after being released from prison, and 
subsequently wins the Kainacher Bergmarathon in record time (factually 
accurate )}—Rettenberger kills his parole officer im Affekt (in the heat of 
the moment): suddenly, without calculation, indeed, without purpose. 
Indeed, there is nothing in the film prior to this moment that really 
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prepares us for the suddenness and brutality of his action here, which 
is not to say we did not get a distinct sense that Rettenberger dislikes 
his parole officer and that, in general, he might have a short fuse. For 
example, when the two men sit outside at a café, someone inadvertently 
bumps into Rettenberger, who immediately jumps, as if he were an ani- 
mal caught off-guard, and appears ready to pounce on his provoker. 
This brief moment nicely dramatizes how Rettenberger’s behavior seems 
driven by his instincts rather than purposive, rational action; that is, this 
brief moment neither asserts nor describes what we might call his animal- 
istic quality but performatively renders it sensible for us. 

This becomes even more obvious in one of the film’s tour de force 
sequences: his back-to-back bank robberies that result in an incredible 
escape from the police hunting him. At a moment in his postprison life 
when he would seem to have been afforded the opportunity to leave his 
life of crime behind—Erika not only offered him a room in her bourgeois 
apartment but also her love—Rettenberger nevertheless continues with 
his bank robbery spree. After he hit his eighth bank, as we learn from 
the radio, we see him stashing his loot in a trash bag underneath his bed 
before momentarily lying down. Soon, however, he gets up again to rob 
yet another bank, as if he were incapable of resting (a sense reiterated 
throughout the film, which shows him, first, running in a prison square 
before continuing his run on a treadmill in his small cell). 

This time, however, things do not run smoothly: a female bank 
clerk is unable to hand him his bag across the security glass barrier with- 
out accidentally causing most of the money to fall out. Out of time, 
Rettenberger grabs his essentially empty money bag, runs out of the 
bank, with his mask on and pump gun in hand, turns around the cor- 
ner, and runs into another bank while we see police cars racing to the 
previous robbery location. Soon he comes running out, only to have the 
police chase him, first through a set of narrow streets, then in a parking 
garage in which Rettenberger hastens upwards while a police car spirals 
after him. Trapped at the top and faced by policemen who shoot at him, 
he flees through a nearby door and frantically darts down a set of stair- 
cases without hesitating, although he presumably had never set foot in 
this building before. Continually moving like an animal in escape mode, 
he eventually locates a window through which he escapes. Outside, he 
keeps running, progressing through a park while still wearing his mask. 
Throughout, the Steadicam parallel-tracks to his speedy movement, 
maintaining a considerable distance to Rettenberger while keeping him 
nearly perfectly centered. This allows us both to observe how no obsta- 
cle impedes his ability to flee and, simultaneously, to share in his sensa- 
tion of pure speed, of pure animalistic, instinctual movement, which the 
soundtrack’s rhythmically pounding drums only enhance. Importantly, 
the staging of this scene foregrounds how Rettenberger’s movement is 
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at no moment predicated on prior knowledge of where he would run; 
rather, his movement is prodded by nothing but the anticipatory, future 
perfect, animalistic sensation that his continual movement eventually 
will have gotten him out of danger. 

This lengthy action scene demonstrates—precisely by virtue of con- 
versing with the conventions of the heist film genre where the master 
robbers always have a carefully mapped-out escape route, which, even if 
it turns out to fail them, is defined by an incredible degree of rational- 
ity underlying each step of the way—that Rettenberger’s being is almost 
totally evacuated of any human traits. Not coincidentally, Heisenberg fre- 
quently refers to animal documentaries when describing his idea for film- 
ing Rettenberger: instead of offering its protagonist as a human being 
insofar as his actions could be understood by locating them within more or 
less conventional explanatory frameworks (such as economic need, psy- 
chological trouble, personal greed, etc.), Der Rauber confronts us with 
a being that comes across as extrahuman, as ahuman (though not inhu- 
man). This is why Sicinski’s description of Rettenberger as “a kind of 
Nietzschean will to disintegrate” strikes me as apropos because it suggests 
that it is less Rettenberger’s behavior that demonstrates an underlying 
“will to disintegrate” than Rettenberger himself embodying this will: “He 
is a kind of Nietzschean will to disintegrate” (“The Robber,” my empha- 
sis). Rettenberger is a will—a will to disintegrate, to disappear: it is not 
that he wants to disappear but that he zs that will to disappear. We might 
even say that the film confronts us with the sensation of the will to disap- 
pear, to disintegrate: it confronts us with the sensation of absolute refusal. 
Rettenberger, rather than signifying something, embodies on screen the 
force that renders sensible this will for us. 

What we witness, then, is Rettenberger’s becoming-imperceptible 
insofar as his body is there for us (and his surroundings) to perceive, 
and yet there is no traditional “there” there, no subject that we (or his 
surroundings) could grasp via the usual image of thought to which we 
tend to have recourse when trying to make sense of a “case” like him. 
Rettenberger is simply not there—and never was, even at the film’s onset. 
For whenever the film seems to be on the verge of explaining him—usu- 
ally through the clichés spouted by his liberal parole officer, but also 
by an experienced detective who informs Erika that people like Johann 
want to be caught—Rettenberger, as a will, both remains unaffected by 
the purchase such explanations claim to have on his behavior and nearly 
imperceptibly slips through our fingers whenever we think we begin to 
understand who he is. He remains amorphous, eluding us at the very 
moment when we think we are getting a handle on his motifs. And the 
film is designed to accomplish just this effect, this sensation of a will that 
remains irreducible to the very discourses that pretend to have a logical 
account of his actions, insofar as the film can be considered structured 
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only in the loosest sense of the term, as it moves inexorably toward the 
predetermined end of Rettenberger’s death. 

Not only has Rettenberger withdrawn from normal social life, for 
which he never shows any concern, but also from conventional human 
contact of the kind that Erika offers him. Although he momentarily 
allows himself to be touched by her, he ultimately treats his relationship 
with her more as an experiment than as something that might offer him 
a real possibility for rejoining human society. For example, he acknowl- 
edges to Erika that he felt a pang of jealousy when he saw her chatting 
with another man as he returned from one of his runs. Yet, he subtly 
“rewrites” Erika’s romantic response (“That’s nice”) by responding: 
“jedenfalls ungewohnt” (at any rate unaccustomed). The adverb in this 
phrase crucially qualifies the adjective insofar as it emphasizes the objec- 
tive facticity, its affective sensation, of the quality of his experience rather 
than evaluating it in distinctly human terms, as signifying something, as 
Erika does. Erika, who smiles in response to his acknowledgement of jeal- 
ousy, frames the fact of his emotional state within the confines of a tra- 
ditional image of thought (her mind immediately translates that he felt 
jealous into a well-worn romantic narrative, into its desired representa- 
tional content); Johann, in contrast, assesses his experience in the same 
way he assesses information about his heart rate after his runs and rob- 
beries: he takes the information at face value rather than as a signifier of 
something else that can immediately be codified by a well-worn image of 
thought. The film foregrounds the ease with which Erika has recourse 
to such an habituated image of thought by portraying her relaxed body 
posture and her knowing, happy, almost self-satisfied smile, all of which 
Heisenberg images from a medium-distant observational perspective that 
he maintains throughout this shot/reverse-shot sequence. 

Johann, however, resists having recourse to such clichés. We see him 
actively thinking, as if he were trying to produce a “thought without an 
image.” The camera renders sensible the force inherent in this act precisely 
by how it frames him in a profile shot that is tighter than that of Erika, thus 
intensifying the film’s observational gaze as we witness him in the process 
of generating a new thought. Hence, he ends up correcting Erika’s inter- 
pretation, not by flat-out rejecting her reading of his emotional display but 
by abstracting from the representational content Erika superimposes onto 
his experience that which is the /iteral (that is, affective) core: the affective 
charge of the new, of that for which one does not yet have the tools to 
“understand.” Rather than rejecting Erica’s interpretation tout court, an 
act that would necessarily concede the terms of the very interpretation it 
seeks to reject, Rettenberger’s response exhibits an absolute refusal of the 
terms underlying Erika’s interpretation. His response marks those terms, 
and her recourse to them, as operating at a mode of speed that is simply too 
quick, too habituated, or in other words, too representational. 
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Fig. 0.2. “At any rate unaccustomed.” Der Rauber (2010). DVD captures. 


But perhaps most importantly, Johann also increasingly becomes 
withdrawn from himself—whatever that “self” might be or have been. In 
this regard the film’s title may be telling, for, as Sicinski writes, “There’s 
a reason why, despite one’s possible expectations, it is not called The 
Runner”: it is a film “about withdrawal, not the conquering of distance” 
(“The Robber”). Der Räuber is not about some existential accomplish- 
ment (running to get to some state of authentic experience of one’s self); 
rather, it is about absolute refusal: not just refusal of any normative expec- 
tations for rejoining and playing by the bourgeois conventions of life (this 
would still inscribe too much purpose into his actions) but refusal as a 
purposeless state. Sach absolute refusal, the most intense form of “resis- 
tance” due to its utter purposelessness, is marked by a degree of power 
the force of which makes it impossible for a traditional explanatory frame- 
work to fold it into a familiar account of political resistance that inevitably 
undoes this form of resistance’s utmost otherness with regard to the very 
frameworks that claim to understand its force. 

Thus it is with Rettenberger’s killing of his parole officer as well. 
While it would be easy to suggest that the man “had it coming” (he 
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is bound to strike us as unlikable due to his do-gooder, self-important 
attitude), he did, in fact, not have it coming by any measure of rational- 
ity. Nor does Rettenberger stand to gain anything from his violent out- 
burst: while the officer frequently reminds Rettenberger that he could 
have him sent back in prison, the film also provides us with the distinct 
sense that the officer is too invested in being a paragon of enlightened 
Sozialliberalismus (social liberalism) to actually follow through with his 
threat. Yet Rettenberger uses his winner’s trophy, without a moment’s 
hesitation, to kill the man when he does not stop following him. 
Rettenberger’s act, then, is nothing but the violent intensification of his 
earlier spontaneous act of hijacking a car merely because the opportu- 
nity presented itself. As chance has it in this instant, the parole officer 
is not willing to relent and thus provokes Rettenberger’s reaction, one 
that neither executes a plan nor serves a real purpose, but instead exem- 
plifies how he is almost exclusively driven by his instincts. 


Just as Resistance 


His violent action finally puts the police on his tracks. They speak with 
Erika, who by then is aware of Rettenberger’s bank robbing. Still, when 
she runs into him on the street, she not only warns him about the police 
but also takes him back into her home—and bed. We see them having sex, 
during which Rettenberger’s face does not indicate any signs of pleasure, 
after which the film cuts to later that night when an offscreen noise wakes 
them up. Startled, Erika wonders about the sounds, perhaps suspect- 
ing the police. Sitting in the dark, with Erika behind him, Rettenberger 
responds by telling her: “It’s like in my dream. Except the sound’s a lot 
louder. As if someone kicks in a door. It seems like its coming from inside. 
Pm dead. Lying in my grave, and I’m so full of energy that I come back to 
life. Just to resist.” 15 Because this is by far his most self-reflexive comment 
in the film, it seems we cannot not notice it, but must receive it as finally 
revealing a psychological cause for Rettenberger’s behavior. Yet, rather 
than interpreting his dream as ultimately exposing what drives him—be it 
a hidden existential desire to find the essential in life (Nicodemus) or an 
exemplary and crippling internalization of the demands of neoliberalism 
(Suchsland)—let us instead suspend such ascription of explanation and 
instead heed exactly what Rettenberger in fact says. 

The critical reception of Der Rauber inadvertently seems to respond 
to the concluding sentence of Johann’s recounting of his dream as if it 
were indeed uttered in its English translation rather than in the original 
German. “Just to resist,” Rettenberger claims according to the subtitles, 
as if he were saying that the purpose of his return from the dead in his 
dream were for him to resist, as if its purpose were to enact resistance. 
What, exactly, he would resist is left obscure, but the hermeneutic gap 
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marked by the missing object (to resist something or someone) opens up 
the interpretative space critics subsequently filled. Yet, in the original 
German, Rettenberger’s verbalization of his dream suggests something 
slightly different than what these interpretations assert or imply. For what 
Rettenberger actually says is that he sees himself as returning “einfach als 
Widerstand,” which literally—and in this case, as I did with “Sehnsucht,” 
I want to insist on this literalization— should be translated as “simply [or 
just] as resistance.” 

At stake in this subtle linguistic distinction between the original’s 
use of the noun form (“als Widerstand” [as resistance]) versus the sub- 
title’s use of the infinitive form (“to resist”) is, I submit, the status of 
“resistance” itself as performatively conceptualized by the film. That is, 
instead of finally ascribing some (rational) purpose to his actions, assert- 
ing that they are in some form purposeful, however unsuccessfully, in 
that they express his resistance to existential greed or capitalism at large, I 
want to insist here that we heed the exact wording of his German utter- 
ance: that he sees himself in his dream as coming back to life “einfach als 
Widerstand.” What I am trying to mark here is a nearly imperceptible 
shift, a moment of différance in the precise Derridean sense: the German 
dialogue suggests that, in his dream, Rettenberger experiences himself as 
coming back as resistance, whereas in the English translation he experi- 
ences himself as coming back from the dead im order to resist. The latter 
expresses a purpose that is not present in the German original, in which 
he returns “einfach als Widerstand,”—that is, as a state, or a being, or, 
indeed, a state of being. 

His coming back itself zs resistance, but not as an act, let alone a pur- 
poseful act, to wit, as an act of resisting (“to resist”); his return is more 
akin to an expression of a will, of a Nietzschean “will to power,” which, 
as Deleuze argues in Nietzsche & Philosophy, should not be mistaken for 
an expression of a desire for power, for wanting to have power. This will 
to power is an active force that functions as the immanent engine of 
Nietzsche’s “eternal return.” Crucially—and pace existentialist inflections 
of this return as being the endless Sisyphean return of the same—this 
eternal return, effected by the will to power that immanently affects it, 
is the eternal returning of that which has the capacity to differ. Only that 
which has the capacity to differ can ever return, according to Nietzsche. 
Any difference that is predicated on a prior moment of identity, of same- 
ness, is therefore not capable of returning. Such difference is no differ- 
ence at all but mere repetition of the same; it is the difference inscribed 
into the notion of “rejection” and, indeed, resistance as we habitually 
(read: dialectically) conceptualize it: as a purposeful act of subversion or 
transgression of something whose prior existence not only is never ques- 
tioned but is existentially presupposed. That which returns in the eternal 
return, indeed, as the eternal return, is, however, the force of difference 
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itself, difference as repetition, as that which recurs time and again as dif- 
ference. It is a difference that is irreducible to a prior moment of identity 
to which such difference then would have merely a re-presentational rela- 
tion; instead, this difference is absolute. It is the force of absolute refusal— 
the sensation of a will to power whose force of refusal is absolute and as 
such affirmative rather than negative: the absolute affirmation of its will 
to imperceptibility rather than the negation of that which by definition 
can never be negated in its entirety. 

So, Rettenberger dreams of his return from the dead as coming in the 
form of resistance as such, simply as resistance: its form, its force (he also 
thinks of it in terms of “energy”). What this form, this force—that is, the 
resistance as which he returns—specifically resists is left undetermined, 
both in his recounting of his dream and in the very actions we witness 
on screen. This is precisely why the film itself seems void of politics and 
yet carries a political force akin to the force of resistance embodied—ren- 
dered affectively sensible—by its protagonist. It is a force that from within 
the notion of the political—which is commonly conceptualized as object 
oriented and thus purposive—puts pressure on this very notion insofar as 
it aesthetically effects a moment of dissensus: not a conflict but a distur- 
bance of normal relations between two senses that stand in a hierarchical 
relation to one another. The film’s political force lies precisely in its per- 
turbation of the allegedly normal sense relations expressed in dialectical 
conceptions of resistance; it lies in how it renders the oppositional rela- 
tion as such neutral, thus refusing either term of this relation (the subject 
resisting, the object being resisted) as well as the relation itself (purposive: 
to resist X) the privilege of defining what counts as political. This neu- 
tralization is an act that, as stated before, brings into being a supplement 
that provokes a more radical way of seeing the very conflict inscribed in 
the political relation named by the concept of resistance and habitually 
described by the traditional image of thought as “politics.” 


Life 

So, while my argument has been that Der Räuber itself renders 
Rettenberger as a force of absolute refusal, it is nevertheless the slippage 
from the original German to the English translation that, however acci- 
dentally, allows us to articulate the very political stakes the film raises 
without stating them discursively: that of resistance and its intensifica- 
tion in form of absolute refusal, in the process of which the transitive, 
purposive quality of resistance is transformed into an intransitive force 
without purposiveness. To wit, precisely because Rettenberger’s actions 
in the film do not seem to have a purpose in the conventional sense does 


the film afford us the opportunity to gain the sensation that it is his 
being itself that somehow embodies the force of resistance as such—not 
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a resistance against something in particular but simply resistance. The 
very intransitivity of Rettenberger’s absolute refusal is in this respect 
more akin to the one enacted by Bartleby’s formula, “I would prefer not 
to,” rather than exemplary of a more specifically dialectical rejection of 
something, which traditionally exhausts the radical imagination’s ability 
to conceptualize politics. 

This account of Rettenberger’s—and the film’s—reconceptualization 
of resistance as absolute refusal would, in turn, also seem to resonate with 
Johann’s implication that what he does has nothing to do with what Erika 
calls “life.” One night, Johann wakes up in Erika’s bedroom and notices 
her absence. Slowly going through the apartment, he opens the door to 
his room and finds himself confronted with Erika sitting on the floor, 
surrounded by the money he had stashed, staring at him from behind 
his bank-robber mask. Having recognized him in various surveillance 
images in a newspaper, Erika challenges Johann to choose between either 
being with her or pursuing his life as a robber, something she later on 
explicitly expresses when she tells him, “You can make a choice. I believe 
that. And if you don’t, it says a lot.” At this moment, however, as Johann 
stands in front of her, surprised if not stunned by the look of her with the 
mask on, she simply asks him: “Is that all your life’s worth, that little bit 
of money?,” expressing a normative, liberal-bourgeois understanding of 
life of which Johann has run afoul. Yet, rather than conceding her point, 
Johann replies, almost sneeringly, “What I do has nothing to do with 
what you call life.” Put differently, Erika ascribes to one’s actions a pur- 
pose and defines life in distinctly bourgeois ways (think of her dead moth- 
er’s apartment, her job at the employment office, and her rock-bottom 
belief in individual choice); Johann, in contrast, quite explicitly does not 
care for anything, be it his parole officer’s petit-bourgeois sense of nor- 
mativity, the money he robs, or even Erika’s version of life. Rather than 
actively rejecting any of this, Johann is simply indifferent to these concep- 
tions of life. 

Moreover, he remains absolutely indifferent to the fact that he puts 
his own life at risk in increasingly reckless fashion. He does this, how- 
ever, not because doing so somehow makes him feel alive, as one imag- 
ines a marathon runner feeling alive at the moment of utmost exhaustion. 
His actions do not respond to, or are enacted out of, a sense of purpose. 
He just acts, rather than acting justly—intransitively rather than transi- 
tively. His actions precisely actualize the Kantian sense of purposiveness 
without purpose: what he does is irreducible to something outside of 
the force enacted by his actions, a force that in and of itself carries the 
virtual potential for resistance. However, this force has to await its actu- 
alization at a different time, when, perhaps, a new purpose, an other pur- 
pose, will have arisen—that is, a purpose that does not a priori define the 
purpose for the resistance enacted by Rettenberger’s actions. This is why 
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his actions are not merely “resistance” but express the force of absolute 
refusal—the imageless intensification of the habituated image of thought 
we commonly call resistance. It is this intensification that lends the film its 
political force. 

So whereas Erika’s life is defined by some sense of purposefulness, 
however vaguely defined by the film or herself in terms resonating with a 
late-capitalist neoliberal inflection of traditional humanist values, Johann’s 
actions do not even cross this minimal threshold that would enable us 
to conceive of his life in terms expressive of, broadly speaking, a bour- 
geois image of thought. If anything, we might say that Johann’s actions 
performatively dramatize the ruinous logic of neoliberal capitalism on its 
own terms. If neoliberalism’s prime imperative aims to set everyone and 
everything in motion—people as well as money, as discussed in chapter 
2—then Johann, in perpetual movement from the moment we spot him 
running in circles in the prison yard, is taking this imperative to its limit, 
in the process evacuating neoliberalism’s axiomatic insistence on mobility 
of any purpose its ideologues purport it to have (i.e., that increased mobil- 
ity of people and money ultimately benefits the health and wealth of the 
socius). But whereas neoliberal ideological dogma pretends that its socio- 
economic intensification of mobility is commensurable with more tradi- 
tional humanistic notions (family and communal values and the stability 
they are supposed to provide for individuals, for example), Rettenberger’s 
actions—what he does—performatively reveal this dogma’s inherent bank- 
ruptcy by virtue of enacting its axiomatic logic to the limit. This is why his 
actions have nothing to do with what Erika calls life: against the general- 
izing image of thought of life as imagined by her, Rettenberger appears 
to embody the singularizing force of a life—a life for which no image of 
thought exists, most certainly not one produced within the confines of 
neoliberal ideology, not even one that rejects such an image of thought. 

Notwithstanding the connection that does in fact exist between 
Johann and Erika, there exists, then, an incommensurable gap between 
their attitudes toward life. This incommensurability, however, exists less 
because he does not want to bridge the gap than because he cannot. In 
this context we might want to recall Fritz Lang’s M (1931), in which 
Peter Lorre’s child murderer tries to defend himself when confronted 
by a kangaroo court of criminals by arguing that he does not choose to 
kill but feels compelled to do so, desperately imploring: “Don’t want to! 
Must. Don’t want to! Must!” He insists that his actions are not purpose- 
ful but animalistic, instinctual. Of course, there is little if any sense that 
Rettenberger, unlike “M,” actually wants to change. This undoubtedly is 
why he, unlike Lorre’s character, does not give a dramatic speech distin- 
guishing between wollen (wanting, in the sense of volition) and müssen 
(having to, in the sense of being compelled against one’s putative voli- 
tion) when faced with his end. The terms of the child murderer’s plea are 
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directly expressive of the terms provided by the juridical apparatus of the 
time as the criminal leader, Schränker (Gustaf Gründgens), astutely rec- 
ognizes when referring to paragraph 51, which provided the terms under 
which an accused can plead mentally insane. Rettenberger, in contrast, 
has no recourse to any institutionalized terms when facing his imminent 
death, not even the romantic language of love. Rather, having quite lit- 
erally run out of breath after a seemingly endless manhunt that saw him 
time and again escape the police, he brings his stolen car to a slow stop 
on the emergency lane and calls Erika. While we hear Erika declare her 
love for him after informing him that the police listen in, there is no final 
declaration on Johann’s part. All we are left with are the sounds of her 
sobbing and breathing on the other end, while we witness how Johann’s 
heavy, labored gasping for air gradually stops, his life force now submit- 
ting to the effects of a deadly knife wound. 

At the end of a film in which a relentlessly mobile camera tried to 
capture a life lived in perpetual motion, we are suddenly confronted with 
a moment of complete standstill—one that intriguingly resonates with 
Petzold’s oeuvre in which such moments of standstill, as is the case at the 
end of Etwas Besseres als den Tod, befall many of his characters who are 
otherwise permanently and forcibly on the go. We only see the emptiness 
of the autobahn, with all of the police cars that chased after him having 
disappeared without noticing him as they passed him by. His car’s wind- 
shield wipers squeak across the windshield, and an extradiegetic classical 
score sets in, leaving us with a final grey-white image of the world outside 
the car before cutting to black. This final image presents us not so much 
with a subjective shot of what he sees as he lies dying (the previous shot 
clearly indicates that he is no longer looking out the window as his life 
force passes) than with what might be best described as a realist render- 
ing of the essence of his dream.!® Its force does not derive from what it 
images (the empty autobahn and the sky) but from the fact that it no lon- 
ger represents anything in particular. We are confronted here not with the 
representation of something but with the reakity—in form of its force or 
affect—of the image. And this image is the imaged equivalent to Johann’s 
dreamed sensation of his returning as energy, “einfach als Widerstand”: 
as something that cannot be represented, as something that cannot be 
explained, as something that is intransitive rather than transitive—in 
short, as something that is expressive of the sensation of purposiveness 
without purpose immanent to absolute refusal that affectively issues forth 
a demand directed at us to respond as if this refusal had a purpose. The 
film’s final image, thus, renders the sensation of absolute refusal—not 
least the film’s own absolute refusal to normalize Rettenberger by reter- 
ritorializing the line of flight he performatively embodied throughout 
the film onto a plane characterized by some, any, sense of purposiveness, 
whether individual, romantic, social, or transcendental. 
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Yet to Come 


As a way of concluding this chapter, let us draw a comparison with 
the ending of Schläfer. In both cases, the protagonists are seen driving 
before coming to a moment of absolute standstill; both listen to the 
radio; both are alone (or with witnesses who at that moment are not 
“present”); and both are morally problematic characters. Yet, whereas 
in Schläfer there remains a lingering sense of a positive version of moral- 
ity that sits at the film’s core (in triple fashion: negatively, as Johannes’s 
knowledge of his moral failings; implied, as the director’s own sense of 
morality; and provoked, as our moral sense), Der Räuber seems com- 
pletely extramoral, having, unlike its predecessor, completely evacuated 
its protagonist of any interiority. In this respect more akin to Arslan’s 
Im Schatten, Der Räuber focuses only on what Rettenberger does, not 
why he does it. Yet, like in Schläfer where Johannes clearly does not 
find any consolation or redemption in an act of religiosity, so in Der 
Räuber, love—whether Erika’s expression thereof or a religious sense of 
agape—has no purchase on Johann’s being, as his sense of being is that 
of refusal itself. The film, in its final moments, refuses to insinuate that 
he responds to Erika’s declaration of love as if he in fact cared, as if it did 
him any good, emotionally, psychologically, or spiritually. Rettenberger 
simply ceases to exist, without being folded back by the film into a 
bourgeois narrative, be it that of his parole officer, the psychologizing 
narrative offered earlier by the older detective, or even Erika’s declara- 
tion of faith in the fact that one always has a choice. Rettenberger sim- 
ply withdraws from our view, having embodied a pure force of resistance 
without knowing what, or whom, he was resisting. He disappears as 
that force of resistance, of, indeed, absolute refusal. 

That Rettenberger confronts us as resistance—as absolute refusal— 
undoubtedly provokes us to find ways of making sense of him, whether 
through an existentialist narrative or that of ideology critique, as sug- 
gested above. Yet such interpretative frameworks, no matter how compel- 
ling and tempting they may be, trade in a well-worn image of thought, 
which affords us the pleasurable comforts of being able to say what 
Rettenberger, or the film, is about, for the need to produce thought with- 
out just such an image. Yet it seems the film prompts us to do the latter— 
to produce new thought without such preexisting images. Drastically 
put, it seems to me that the film is not “about” anything at all, just as 
Rettenberger’s resistance is not “about” anything in particular. But per- 
haps not being “about” something is, at this point in time, capable of ren- 
dering sensible something new, something that cannot yet be described 
(and thus not something “about” which the film could be), but some- 
thing that demands of us to invent a thought for which we do not yet 
have any images. 
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This, I think, is ultimately the film’s radical core: to confront us with 
a modern Bartlebyan character who exists “einfach als Widerstand”—a 
force that is not a rejection of anything in particular. Rettenberger, like 
Bartleby, simply would prefer not to. His life expresses a force of absolute 
refusal—we might also call this refusal “anarchic,” as Heisenberg himself 
does in the interview with him included on the film’s DVD—without nec- 
essarily knowing why or to what end, or even against what or whom his 
most intensified version of resistance is directed, and without necessarily 
allowing those who are exposed to him, including us, to provide reasons 
for him, thus granting us the superior position of having the explanation 
that he is somehow unable to provide. Instead, the sheer affective force 
embodied by his state of being—his returning as absolute refusal—carries 
a virtual (yet real) potentia that demands to be actualized by someone 
else, elsewhere, at another time: by a people yet to come. 


Notes 


l He also wrote the screenplay for Hochhäusler’s short film, Fieber. 


? Surveillance as a visual and narrative trope connects a number of Berlin School 
films, including Petzold’s but also Hochhausler’s Eine Minute Dunkel, as Eric 
Rentschler shows (see “The Surveillance Camera’s Quarry in Hochhäusler’s Eine 
Minute Dunkel’). 


3 For more on Germany’s response to 9/11 (Security Packets), see the publica- 
tion by the Bundesministerium des Innern (German Ministry of the Interior), 
“Nach dem 11. September: Maßnahmen gegen den Terror.” 


* For an account of how cinema is a mode of production that gains its surplus 
value by working on our attention, see Beller’s The Cinematic Mode of Production. 


> See, however, Lehnguth, “Theorizing Terror and Ambiguity in Benjamin 
Heisenberg’s Schläfer,” for a discussion of the film’s ambiguity. 


6 Deleuze elaborates on the “image of thought” in chapter 3 of Difference & 
Repetition. 


7 In Heisenberg’s short video installation, On Manipulation (DV, 2007), a voice 
repeatedly claims, “The purpose of all communication is influence.” Explicit 
traces of Schläfer can also be found in the director’s short video installation, Meier 
Miiller Schmidt III (DV, 2005), in which we observe the actor (Ludwig Bang) 
who plays Frau Wasser’s colleague rehearse his conversation with Johannes. 


8 For the former terminology, see Harry Tuttle’s cinema blog, unspoken cinema; 
for the latter, see Flanagan, “Towards an Aesthetic of Slow in Contemporary Cin- 
ema.” Koepnick’s work-in-progress, On Slowness, theorizes slowness as one of 
today’s most crucial aesthetic modulations that cuts across multiple media and 
links various art movements around the globe. 


? In Heisenberg’s video installation Der Bombenkönig (DV, 2001), we witness a 
series of young children explain to someone offscreen how to navigate a video 
game. 
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10 Karmakar later reworked his three-hour film into a radio play. 


ll According to Heisenberg, his first short film, Der Gast (1996), tack- 
led a similar scenario. See Schiefer, “Benjamin Heisenberg Is Shooting The 
Robber—Interview.” 


12 See, for example, reviews by Knipp, Fear, Gutierrez, and Asch. 


13 Sicinski offers the most compelling, albeit brief, discussion of the film as tack- 
ling “cinematic space as an aesthetic as well as a social/political problem” in his 
review of the film. 


14 Nicodemus, “Ein Festival aus Wahn und Schnee”; and Suchsland, “Der 
Rauber.” 


15 DVD subtitles; my emphasis. 


16 My use of “realist” here is meant to evoke Bazin’s take on the ending of Bres- 
son’s Journal d’un curé campagne (Diary of a country priest, 1951). According to 
Bazin, when Bresson leaves us with a black outline of a cross over an otherwise 
white background, accompanied by a voice-over, he confronts his viewers with 
a realistic rendering of the sensation of faith or grace. But since grace—a notion 
or sensation rather than an object—cannot be photographed or represented, the 
most realistic rendering of grace, says Bazin, is an image that is the film’s most 
artificial. In a proto-Adornian twist, Bazin suggests that it is the very artificiality 
of the concluding image that in its negation of representational realism realistically 
renders sensible the force of grace as such (“Le Journal D’Un Cure de Campagne 
and the Stylistics of Robert Bresson,” 140-41). 


7: Valeska Grisebach: A Sharpening of 
Our Regard 


Realism represents the attempt to establish contact with reality 

in some manner, to consider reality valuable enough to narrate 
it... An attempt to make visible the everyday, to remember it. 
Even if one does not understand it. A sharpening of our regard, as 
it were. 


—Valeska Grisebach, “Von hier aus” 


U AMONG THE Berlin School directors, Valeska Grisebach, born 
in 1968 in the Northern German city-state of Bremen, actually grew 
up in Berlin. After studying philosophy and Germanistik in Berlin and 
Munich, she enrolled at the film academy in Vienna. Counting Austrian 
directors Michael Haneke and Ulrich Seidl among her teachers, she also 
befriended key members of new Austrian cinema, including Barbara 
Albert and Jessica Hausner; the latter, according to Grisebach, contin- 
ues to be one of her main interlocutors.! The importance of Grisebach’s 
Austrian connection for her work has not gone unnoticed. In his insight- 
ful essay on her second feature, Sehnsucht, Robert Weixelbaumer suggests 
that her work combines “the clear consciousness of form and the intel- 
lectual sternness of the Berlin School with the cultural-sociological inter- 
est in exploring the petit-bourgeois milieus of Austria, which fueled the 
films by Michael Haneke, Ulrich Seidl and eventually also the filmmakers 
associated with the production company coop 99.” Yet, in contrast to the 
tendency of her Austrian colleagues, Grisebach’s interest, Weixelbaumer 
argues, “does not lie with the multifaceted proof of some theses but, in 
contrast, with her cinematic world’s ability to offer resistance against pre- 
formatted thoughts, including one’s own.”? That Grisebach shows little 
interest in either proving a thesis or lifting some ideological curtain to 
make us see the real truth strikes me as axiomatic for her work and our 
ability to understand what it does. 


Mein Stern 


Grisebach’s graduation film, the barely one-hour “documentary fiction 
feature” Mein Stern, was immediately recognized as the first effort of a 
promising new talent;? it garnered several awards and a special mentioning 
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in the International Critics’ Award category (FIPRESCI) at the 2001 
Toronto International Film Festival “because of the justness of its docu- 
mentary-like style in observing bitter-sweet teenage love” (fipresci.org). 
Perhaps even more significant than the positive critical reception of this 
unassuming film about a small group of young adults in Berlin-Mitte was 
the subtle but lasting influence it exerted on a number of young German 
filmmakers, especially Ade and Kohler, who are on record testifying to the 
importance Mein Stern had for their own burgeoning feature-filmmaking 
efforts in the early 2000s.4 

When comparing the three filmmakers’ debut films, however, one 
notices that Ade’s Der Wald vor lauter Bäumen (The forest for the trees, 
2003) and Kohler’s Bungalow are marked by a considerably higher 
degree of stylization than Mein Stern, so much so that these films’ recep- 
tion through the categories of “documentary” and “realism” seems 
almost entirely off the mark. In contrast, Mein Stern exudes an atmo- 
sphere of reality; without a doubt, this “reality effect” permeating Mein 
Stern, which makes us ponder the relation between reality and artifice in 
it, occurs not only because most of its characters are played by nonpro- 
fessionals whom the director had cast on the streets of Berlin but also 
because of how she films them. Grisebach evacuates almost entirely any 
traditional plot elements from the narrative, while patiently observing a 
group of young Berliners teetering on the cusp of adulthood. Fascinated 
by the everyday normality of her protagonists’ lives, Grisebach mobilizes 
a cinematic style that exhibits observational curiosity without ever becom- 
ing voyeuristic. Crucially, it is the mundanity of the characters’ lives that 
remains the exclusive purview of her regard. Differently put, Mein Stern is 
ultimately interested in rendering the sensation of otherness that emerges 
from within its protagonists’ daily routines, rather than confronting them 
with the incursion of otherness appearing from outside of the sphere of 
their day-to-day existence. 

With the camera remaining almost exclusively at a middle-distance 
from her protagonists—perhaps most tellingly during the most intimate 
moments between the two main characters, Nicole (Nicole Gläser) and 
Schöps (Christopher Schöps), when the camera cuts away from a close- 
to a medium- distance while simultaneously positioning the two so that 
their intense kissing remains obscured from the camera’s field of vision— 
Mein Stern leaves us little choice but to exercise an observational atti- 
tude toward its mise-en-scene. Consequently, it is not only the film that 
“is in close contact with reality” but also the viewer.? Being subjected to 
the camera’s intensely observational modus operandi, we do not merely 
focus on the representational reality of the film’s content but also sense 
the reality of the representation that directly affects our nervous system. 
Our regard of and for what we perceive is gradually being altered as our 
sense perceptions are shifted away from the narrow frame delimiting the 
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characters’ immediate life-world toward a state of becoming receptive 
to the sensation of another reality, one that looms offscreen. Far from 
being a social reportage about the lives of lower-middle-class youth in 
Berlin around the turn of the millennium, Mein Stern instead renders 
sensible for its German viewers the reality of life as it may also exist else- 
where in Germany as part of a different social sphere and economic cir- 
cumstances—that is, in a different location than the one depicted on its 
content level. 

Refusing either to provide contextual information or to psycholo- 
gize the young protagonists in order to situate them in a particular 
environment, Mein Stern pushes what seems to be extreme concrete- 
ness to an increasing level of abstraction, to the point where what ini- 
tially seemed to be located in a precise spatiotemporal environment 
assumes a degree of universality—or perhaps better: affects us with 
the sensation of universality. Grisebach herself claims that she “did not 
want to represent at all ‘how the life of youths feels like in 2001... . 
I wanted for the film to have something timeless” (Mein Stern press 
kit). And the content of this sensation of timelessness or universal- 
ity can be rather precisely named: it is the remarkable petit-bourgeois 
quality of the protagonists’ desires. These young Berliners dream of 
finding a job, any job, it seems, that would allow them to afford their 
own apartment; and of course they desire to find love, hoping for a 
relationship whose ideal nature they verbalize in ways that mark the 
limits of their imaginations. Indeed, it is the combination of the utter 
normality of their dreams and the abstract universality of the language 
they use to talk about their feelings—“if you do this again I kill you,” 
Nicole tells Schöps when they reconcile after he ended their relation- 
ship shortly after telling her that she was “as beautiful as the seventh 
wonder of the world”—that draws our attention to the possibility that 
we can find the same petit-bourgeois attitudes elsewhere in Germany 
as well, perhaps even in ourselves: the lives of (allegedly) others turn 
out to be not so different from ours after all. 

And yet, this film—Carsten Tritt calls it “likely the most realistic 
film of the last few years” (“Mein Stern”)—also points beyond this 
desire for conventionality, beyond this longing for partaking in and per- 
petuating the very conventional social relations that the so-called *68er 
Generation abhorred: i.e., the very petit-bourgeois family structures 
that someone like Fassbinder relentlessly attacked as constituting the 
fascist core that micropolitically continued to govern post-World War 
Two German society. For after we witness Nicole and Schöps’s relation- 
ship undergo a series of ups and downs—from the initial flirt and infatu- 
ation to the rush of declaring their desire and love for each other, from 
their doubts about and feelings of hurt by the other to the intensity 
of reconciliation—we leave them at a moment of utter indeterminacy, 
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which, however, affectively places them at the most intense moment 
during both their on-and-off-again relationship and, thus, the course of 
the film. Prior to the film’s final scene, their desires almost always come 
across as precoded: how they express them performatively reduces the 
singularity of their desires for each other to a degree of universalizing 
conventionality that resonates with what we can only infer might be 
the media representations of desire that inundate them during daytime 
television shows and the like. Indeed, the matter-of-course-ness with 
which they playfully enact their notion of relationship borders on the 
cringe-worthy and in fact would be so if it were not for Grisebach’s 
obvious cinematic refusal to judge her protagonists and their actions. If 
the viewer cringes at all, the most significant aspect about this would be 
the affective difference between such a viewer’s judgment of the charac- 
ters and the film’s own attitude toward them. 

In the film’s last shot, however, Nicole and Schöps, uncomfortably 
finding themselves face-to-face, no longer have automatic recourse to the 
precoded ways of enacting their emotions. It is as if affectively all of the 
notions about love and relationships that filled their heads had become 
temporarily blocked. Instead, they find themselves suspended in an inter- 
val, as if standing still, frozen in time—a moment during which they no 
longer have any words. Having exhausted the realm of the cliché, they 
now find themselves in the midst of riding a line of flight, as Deleuze 
and Guattari might put it—a sensation that, however, intensifies where 
they are rather than moves them to yet another stage on the cliché trajec- 
tory for relationships that had overcoded the singularity of their desires.® 
This intensive movement, of course, necessarily remains indeterminate as 
to its telos. Yet, this line’s affective reality, hic et nunc, subjects them to 
the sensation of true novelty, of something for which their previous play- 
acting had not prepared them, thus effecting a redistribution of what they 
are capable of sensing and perceiving. For the speechlessness with which 
they are left in the film’s final shot marks the very clichés of their prior 
interactions as insufficient means for accounting for their desires: what 
this moment marks here—for them as well as for us—is that the desires 
at the film’s core are less for something that is lacking than for the real- 
ity of the sensation of desire itself. At the very moment when they have 
no more words left because everything has been said before, they find 
themselves subjected to, and by, the force of presubjective affect. At this 
moment, one of the film’s longest takes shows the couple in profile from 
a medium distance, poetically rendering the intensity of the reality of the 
sensation with which they are confronted as an aesthetic experience: as an 
experience in which their own perceptions—of themselves as well as of 
the other—are put at stake and are no longer reducible to the perceptual 
clichés they had tested out on each other during the previous days, weeks, 
and perhaps even months. 
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Fig. 7.1. Nicole and Schöps. Mein Stern (2001). DVD capture. 


Sehnsucht 


This transformation, immanently brought about by Grisebach’s cinematic 
strategies, also points toward her next effort, which not only would see 
Grisebach taking a leap forward as a filmmaker but also resulted in a film 
that left such an indelible mark on contemporary German cinema that 
it ended up symptomatically marking the eruption into speech of those 
(in this case: the Berlin School at large) who otherwise find themselves 
merely spoken for, if not altogether ignored and frequently silenced. For 
while Mein Stern, notwithstanding its relative critical success, could eas- 
ily be ignored by the German film industry (or even supported as the 
effort of a first-time filmmaker), the appearance of Sehnsucht at the 2006 
Berlinale and its overwhelmingly positive critical reception hit an alto- 
gether different nerve among the German film industry’s representatives, 
as evidenced by Rohrbach’s attack on the Berlin School and its supportive 
critics, discussed in the introduction. 

Judging from the film’s critical reception, this eruption into discourse 
facilitated by Sehnsucht appears defined by the film’s aesthetic mode of 
encounter with German reality that simultaneously invokes the register 
of representational realism and its attendant truth-claims, and affectively 
intensifies this register to such a degree that our perception of the reality 
(and truth) it seemingly represents is put at stake. It thus offers a counter- 
program to the aesthetics of state cinema (see introduction), contesting its 
representational claims, not by dialectically arguing against them on the 
level of content but by mobilizing a different mode of rendering reality 
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sensible; consequently, Schnsucht invites viewers to reassess the state films’ 
self-serving, consensus-driven representational claims to normalcy pre- 
cisely because the plane of the sensible itself is being affected—altered, 
reconfigured, redistributed. 

Like Mein Stern, the eighty-two minute Sehnsucht was shot with 
nonprofessional actors whom Grisebach recruited on the streets of 
Brandenburg, the largely rural state surrounding Berlin; like Mein Stern, 
Sehnsucht is unlikely to strike viewers as narratively complex—something 
to which the film’s epilogue playfully attests when a young girl appears 
to recount to a group of friends the very story we just watched; and as 
in Mein Stern, in her follow-up Grisebach encounters her subject matter 
immanently, heeding the singularity of her protagonists, who enact the 
fictional story based on a script but bring to it their own being—their 
life experiences, ideas, and, affects. Grisebach thereby engages in what 
Deleuze declares to be a significant political act characteristic of minor 
cinema. He writes: 


The political project of the minor [director] is to provide him- or 
herself with “intercessors,” that is, of taking real and not fictional 
characters, but putting these very characters in the condition of 
“making up fiction.” ... The [director] takes a step to his charac- 
ters, but the characters take a step towards the director: double- 
becoming. Storytelling is not an impersonal myth, but neither is it 
a personal fiction: it is . . . a speech-act through which the character 
continually crosses the boundary which would separate his private 
business from politics, and which itself produces collective utterances. 
(Cinema 2, 222) 


Deleuze also calls this aspect of minor filmmaking its fabulating function, 
which it mobilizes in response to finding itself “before a people which, 
from the point of view of culture, is doubly colonized: colonized by sto- 
ries that have come from elsewhere, but also by their own myths become 
impersonal entities at the service of the colonizer” (222). This pretty 
much defines the overcoding process under which Nicole and Schöps 
negotiate their relationship, relying on ideas that come from someone 
else and in turn forging their own mythology in such vague terms that 
they performatively feed right back into the narrative preformatted by the 
culture industry. 

In response to this, Grisebach’s cinematic approach in both films is 
not to make herself into an “ethnologist of [her] people, nor . . . invent a 
fiction which would be one more private story: for every personal fiction, 
like every impersonal myth, is on the side of the ‘masters’” (222): she 
avoids committing the error of either social reporting or of fictionalizing 
the lives of real people; instead, her cinema fabulates the world so that the 
very distinction between reality and fiction, truth and lying, is suspended 
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and displaced by a “falsifying narration,” which frees itself from the system 
of judgment of “truthful” narration, shattering “the system of judgment 
because the power of the false (not error or doubt) affects the investigator 
and the witness as much as the person presumed guilty” (133). No longer 
is it possible for the witness (the viewer) or the investigator (the director) 
to claim a position superior to the object of an ethnological gaze that is 
always already presumed to be guilty, at fault, somehow “other” to the 
self-identical, stable “I” of the truth-teller. 

Grisebach allows for the fabulating production of such collective 
utterances by creating the conditions for the camera to be receptive to this 
(fabulation of) reality, its chance occurrences, and the forces that produce 
and thus affect the characters. Grisebach describes her aesthetic approach 
to her stories and characters in terms of practicing “radical observation” 
(quoted in Geppert, “Das Leben riecht so gut”), the purpose of which is 
to foreground the being of the characters rather than their playing. This 
radical observation manifests itself in how her camera in both of her films 
remains rigorously phlegmatic, a characteristic her cinematography shares 
with many other Berlin School films. But this cinematic phlegmatism 
on the part of Grisebach’s camera (operated in both cases by Bernhard 
Keller) is not an index of her lack of interest in her protagonists. It is, 
rather, the aesthetic device that ensures that her films sidestep the aes- 
thetic and ethical—indeed political—traps of voyeuristic social reporting. 
According to critic Veronika Rall, what differentiates Mein Stern (and 
in my view Sehnsucht as well) from such social reporting that implicitly 
or explicitly insists on teaching a bourgeois audience something about 
a class with whom they have otherwise little to do is “the positioning of 
the camera, which never condescends and never violates people’s private 
sphere. At no time does the film expose[;] Valeska Grisebach and her film 
team never know something better” (“Mein Stern,” 38). 

The aesthetic approach Grisebach exhibits in both films is an attempt 
to render visible the everyday—that which she herself may actually not 
understand, or, in any case, not understand in ways that differ from 
her characters’ understanding; it is an attempt to find ways of sharpen- 
ing her and our regard of and for the reality we witness on screen. As 
she puts it in this chapter’s manifesto-like epigraph: “Realism represents 
the attempt to establish contact with reality in some manner, to consider 
reality valuable enough to narrate it.... An attempt to make visible the 
everyday, to remember it. Even if one does not understand it. A sharpen- 
ing of our regard, as it were.” The reality with which her films confront 
us, then, is filtered, and thus rendered affectively sensible, for us through 
the specific stylistic means by which Grisebach transforms what exists in 
the profilmic world into the reality of an aesthetic experience that can- 
not be reduced to the old chestnuts of authenticity or documentary. Yet, 
whereas Mein Stern arguably still invites us to receive it through the lens 
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of authenticity, Schnsucht puts such habituated inclinations at stake and in 
so doing directly counters the preferred aesthetic of state films and their 
ideologues. Most importantly, perhaps, it also effects the affective experi- 
ence of a redistribution of the sensible in us—a direct reworking on the 
level of our nervous system of our own perceptual habits that instills in us 
a greater receptivity to the demand to suspend our reliance on the very 
conceptual categories of representation to which we usually have recourse 
when confronted with moving images, especially images that appear to be 
molded in the key of realism. 

Consider, for example, Schnsucht’s opening sequence, which begins 
with what appears to be a car accident and a rescue mission. This event 
subsequently triggers both a public and private discursive response, and 
it is precisely in the transition from one to the other that the film sub- 
tly reworks the very aesthetic assumptions and attendant perceptual hab- 
its that frame for us what and how we respond to the events on screen. 
Before we even see anything, we hear the sound of a car approaching and 
coming to a stop. Then we are exposed to an extreme close-up of a man 
frantically moving about, heavily breathing as he asks someone offscreen, 
“Do you hear me?” The ensuing wide-shot reveals a first responder trying 
to rescue a man who, as we subsequently learn, has driven his car head-on 
into a tree. As children approach the scene, a series of wide-shots reveal 
a rural environment, suggesting that this event carries the force of the 
extraordinary in what must otherwise be rather ordinary lives spent in the 
countryside somewhere in former East Germany. 

The sequence’s overall pacing and shot selection seems firmly rooted 
in a documentary-realist tradition, affording the audience the sense of 
being in the middle of the action. The sensation of documentary imme- 
diacy is likely further enhanced for viewers because of the unknown faces 
and bodies we see on screen. Though we may not be aware that none 
of the people we see are nonprofessional actors, the combination of the 
freshness of their faces and their “being” on screen—their presence, if 
you will—intensifies the very effect of documentary immediacy that the 
cinematographic and sound choices already suggested. 

The next scene, however, forces us to reassess our likely perception 
of the event with which Sehnsucht began. As we eavesdrop on a number 
of firemen discussing the event, we discover that the accident was actu- 
ally a suicide attempt. Foreshadowing the film’s epilogue, the firemen, 
like the children later on, reveal their varying attitudes toward the event 
in a bewildered yet compassionate manner, while Markus (Andreas 
Miiller) silently listens. As Matthias Dell points out, for the villagers the 
“accident is first a medial phenomenon, the glue that holds the village 
community together through the very process of talking about it. ... 
The accident affords the opportunity to examine what is fixed, to inter- 
rogate that which is taken for granted, to take a stand” (“Ums Ganze”). 
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The film introduces here, then, the question of storytelling and through 
it that of perception itself—our regard of and for reality; in so doing 
Sehnsucht contradicts its initial documentary-style aesthetic, which 
affectively framed our perception of the event through its in medias res 
immediacy in a manner that it now explicitly foregrounds as problem- 
atic. As we find ourselves confronted with a series of storytellers who 
collectively narrate and reflect on an event, as well as a listener on screen 
who intently listens and reflects the reflection itself, we are prodded to 
question our likely initial response to the opening sequence, which we 
were prone to assess within the framework of documentary or represen- 
tational realism—an aesthetic lens that trades on the notion of authen- 
ticity and thus truth. What initially seemed to be a genuine accident the 
film now reveals as an intentional act—a suicide. 

We thus have to come to terms with the fact that even if what we 
had initially witnessed on screen functioned on the aesthetic level of 
documentary-realism, this level is no guarantor of transparency: what we 
see is not necessarily what we get! Consequently, the film sets in motion 
the very demand Grisebach has of the cinema, of realism: to sharpen our 
regard of reality by affecting our perception thereof. It is as if the film 
here challenged viewers to suspend our tried and tested viewing habits, 
our habits of perception—habits, as it turns out, that are misleading not 
least because such habits, as necessary as they may be to cope with every- 
day life, are dependent on and expressive of a range of clichés that we tend 
to harbor about reality. An aesthetically induced sharpening of our regard 
of reality amounts to an intensification of our care for it, of enacting an 
ethics of response-ability that suspends, however tentatively and momen- 
tarily, the very perceptive habits formed by the repetitive articulation of 
an aesthetic of representational realism characteristic of state films. Such 
an aesthetic is primarily invested in delimiting the field of the sensible and 
thus in reducing perception to the logic of recognition—the affirmative 
re-cognition of that with which we are (or assume to be) already familiar: 
perception as the recognition of reality as cliché, if you will. 

When Sehnsucht intensifies the logic of the apparently realistic telling 
of a story to the degree that the process of telling is itself foregrounded 
more than what the tale represents, “our sensory-motor schemata jam or 
break,” as Deleuze might argue, and “a different type of image [appears]: 
a pure optical-sound image, the whole image without metaphor, brings 
out the thing in itself, literally” (Cinema 2, 20). There are numerous 
moments when such pure optical-sound images break through the seem- 
ingly representational-realist surface of the film’s aesthetic, and they are 
almost always marked by a hard optical- and sound-cut that startles our 
perception due to its affective contrast with regard to the sensations pro- 
duced by the otherwise nearly invisible cuts of Grisebach’s editor, Bettina 
Bohler. One of these hard cuts’ characteristics is that they effect temporal 
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gaps that frequently obscure the connection between what precedes and 
what follows the cut. These narrative ellipses not only create space for the 
chance immanent to reality as well as the reality of chance to intrude into 
the film’s mise-en-scene but also imbue Sehnsucht with a timeless quality 
that, according to Grisebach, she strived to achieve in order to prevent 
her film from becoming little more than Sozialkolportage (sensationalist 
social reporting) vociferously declaring the “state of Germany in 2006” 
(Sehnsucht press kit). Through these hard cuts, which occur precisely at 
those moments when the film’s documentary-realist tone is pushed to an 
extreme, the film effects a transformation in our perception; obtaining 
an entirely different affective quality, these moments affect our percep- 
tion of the reality we are exposed to, indeed, how we perceive it: from a 
perception of a reality re-presented to a perception of the reality of this 
representation itself. The film is structured around an entire series of such 
moments, which cumulatively obtain a serial rhythm that functions as the 
film’s mechanism through which it redistributes that which we can sense 
or perceive. 

The first such moment occurs when Grisebach cuts from the fire- 
men building to a very long shot of Markus standing by a lake at dusk, 
with his wife Ella (Ilka Welz) gradually approaching. The camera is per- 
fectly still and holds the shot for forty seconds. With the diegetic sound 
emphasizing the rural setting, we observe the couple from a considerable 
distance in a perfectly framed shot as they eventually embrace each other. 
The shot’s astonishing length and its perfectly centered composition can- 
not help but call attention to itself: unlike prior shots that were firmly 
anchored in documentary aesthetics, this one is akin to a tableau vivant. 
It is as if we were beholding a painting, as if we were now looking at 
mediated rather than “real” reality. What the film had just accomplished 
discursively it now reiterates cinematically; yet it is precisely this iterative 
process that imbues this seemingly mediated moment with its own real- 
ity and affective force—a force that we sense before it appears to us as 
the mediation, or representation, of something else. As this long inter- 
val of narrative standstill, even breakdown, invites us leisurely to behold 
the mise-en-scéne in ways that evoke Bazin’s writings on realism, we are 
affectively induced to shift our perception of Sehnsucht’s aesthetic pro- 
gram from one that is firmly rooted in a documentary-realist tradition to 
one that suddenly borders on the melodramatic. Crucially, however, the 
scene’s sheer intensity is rendered affectively sensible even though it holds 
the couple at a considerable distance from our gaze; refusing to allow the 
actors to represent their characters’ emotions (no method acting here!), 
the film, through what the director describes as the film’s “alternation of 
nearness and distance” (Sehnsucht press kit) through its sudden shift in 
aesthetic register from the immediacy of the documentary-realist to the 
mediacy of the painterly-melodramatic, directly acts upon our nervous 
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system, and effects in and for us a perceptive readjustment—a redistribu- 
tion—of what we are sensing. 

Sehnsucht is filled with examples of such radical affective shifts. Think, 
for example, of the hard sound-cut from the silence of a beautifully com- 
posed tableau vivant of the couple embracing on their bed to the sudden 
incursion of raw reality in form of a saw’s noise that begins one of the 
many scenes in which the film can be said to function as a document of 
bodies at work. Here as elsewhere, Grisebach relies on a simple and subtle 
use of shot/reverse-shots, framed in medium-close to extreme close-ups, 
which affectively emphasizes a sense of immediacy, or being-there-ness, 
for the viewer. Later, after the onset of Markus’s affair with Rose (Anett 
Dornbusch), harsh cuts link a sequence of scenes. First, Markus and Ella 
are dancing with each other at their local village’s annual bonfire. As their 
dancing gets more intimate, a sudden cut occurs to a close-up of them 
having sex. It is the film’s most explicit scene; the directness with which 
the camera depicts their naked bodies in the act of lovemaking clearly 
contributes to the moment’s intensity, which is further aided by the direct 
sound of their breathing. 

Yet another harsh cut violently reframes our perception once more, 
as the camera suddenly depicts Markus, alone, standing outside in the 
early morning. With the camera close behind him, he wanders around 
as diegetic sound captures birds chirping and the wind rustling through 
the trees. Eventually a shot over his shoulders points to the lake at which 
he stares. The length of this scene, characterized by its pastoral quiet- 
ness, once more transforms the documentary-realist effect of the previous 
scene, so that the realist register morphs into a painterly melodramatic 
image evoking German romanticism, calling attention to the composi- 
tion’s haunted beauty. As if desiring to ensure we are really receptive to 
the shifts of aesthetic registers, and thus to the sensations to which the 
film exposes us, Sehnsucht suddenly interrupts the painterly mood once 
again with a startling sound-cut from the absolute quietness of the image 
to the metallic sounds made by Markus as he climbs a ladder to fix a 
pipe—perhaps an hour later, perhaps days, weeks, or even months. 

However, despite the affective jolt of the scenes’ differences from 
one another, both the tableaux vivants and the documentary-realist shot/ 
reverse-shot sequences exhibit Grisebach’s expressed desire to push the 
act of observing her characters to a radical extreme. That is, the melodra- 
matic tableaux vivants are not the dialectical opposite of the realist shot/ 
reverse-shot sequences. Rather, the dynamic linkage of these two aesthetic 
modalities results in an intensification of the act of observing itself—of 
regarding the reality whose sound and image she records; the result is 
that Sehnsucht posits these cinematic registers as two equally artificial 
inflections of, and attitudes toward, reality, rather than presenting either 
as the means by which the film allows us to take comfort in the belief that 


Fig. 7.2. Shifts of affective registers. Sehnsucht (2006). DVD captures. 
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what we see is really what we get. Grisebach calls this aesthetic dynamic 
umgangssprachlich (colloquial): “The film’s way of telling the story was 
supposed to appear colloquial, ordinary, sketched in static and moving 
takes, with tableau-like images that emphasize the common, model-like 
aspect of the situation between the takes. . . . Time and again it was about 
the interaction of nearness and distance. The severe frame as resistance 
to the ‘documentary”” (Sehnsucht press kit). Her shots’ colloquial qual- 
ity (she likens it to the language of contemporary American literature, 
which to her is “so laconic, abbreviated, so colloquial”), juxtaposed with 
the tableaux vivants, amounts to a film aesthetic that puts into question 
both our assumptions about representational realism/documentary and 
artificial melodrama.” 

The two aesthetic modalities of representational realism and tab- 
leaux vivants function on the same sliding scale of a cinematic process of 
approaching profilmic reality that time and again marks itself as produc- 
tive of our perception of the reality of representation rather than claim- 
ing for itself the deceptive status of truthfully representing reality. And 
this properly cinematic aspect of Sehnsucht marks it as a political film: 
it cinematically refuses the implicit and explicit truth claims inherent to 
the aesthetic of documentary or representational realism to delimit the 
realm of the sensible and perceptible as one defined by the pleasures of 
recognition. The film does not instill in viewers the self-serving sensa- 
tion of knowing familiarity with the world as it really is, as the aesthetics 
of state films tend to do; nor does Sehnsucht place viewers in the voy- 
euristic position of the social Kolporteur (rumor monger). Instead of 
falling into the trap of accepting these aesthetic modalities as the proper 
lens through which to encounter reality, Sehnsucht directly works on our 
senses so that they are forced to readjust themselves, to modulate their 
degree of receptivity. It solicits our capacity to see again, to enact our 
regard for reality in ways that make the latter worth remembering even 
though we do not necessarily understand what we are performatively 
made to remember in the act of regarding the reality of the filmic rep- 
resentation. In short, the politics of Sehnsucht—and I have suggested 
throughout that this is one of the keys to the Berlin School in general— 
is precisely that it effects a transformation in and of the viewer by acting 
directly upon our nervous system without taking a detour through the 
mediating logic of representational realism. 

Such transformation is, of course, what the film itself dramatizes on 
its story level and for which it finds various cinematic means of expres- 
sion. It not only demonstrates how the protagonists themselves are trans- 
formed but also affectively instills such transformative effects in the viewer. 
There is perhaps no better example of this than the daring cut that ellipti- 
cally transforms Markus from being immersed in a moment of drunken 
melodramatic sentiment to one of soberly awakening to a new reality that 
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he is not yet capable of understanding. On his weekend retreat with his 
fire brigade, Markus, like his colleagues, gradually gets drunk. Suddenly, 
Grisebach cuts forward in time, revealing Markus dancing all by himself, 
with his eyes closed tight and his head leaning sideways. Oblivious to his 
environment, he is completely absorbed by the pop hit “Feel” (Robbie 
Williams, 2002). As the British singer croons that he wants “to feel real 
love”; that he has “got too much life running through [his] veins going 
to waste”; and that though he does not want to die, he is not too “keen 
on living either,” the camera follows Markus’s every move for about two 
minutes, shot in intimate medium and extreme close-ups. Grisebach holds 
this scene far beyond the length that would seem justified by its content, 
and before long we as viewers begin to feel slightly embarrassed, even 
awkward, at watching him give himself over so intensely to the moment, 
to the corny lyrics, which, we gather, say everything he cannot bring him- 
self to say, or, perhaps, admit: that there is indeed too much life run- 
ning through his veins going to waste. Our sensation of embarrassment 
at the sight of a grown man dancing in this way is triggered simultane- 
ously by and in stark contrast to the sheer sincerity with which Sehnsucht s 
“Romeo” comports himself. For the film does not endorse our sensation 
of embarrassment; instead, it exhibits a rigorously ajudgmental stance 
toward its characters and their actions throughout, absolutely refusing 
to cater to any consensus-driven sense of morality characteristic of both 
the original “cinema of consensus” films diagnosed by Rentschler and the 
state films promoted by Rohrbach today. Rather, this sensation is an effect 
of the instantaneous transformation our perception is forced to undergo. 
Precisely as a result of the film’s refusal to judge Markus as embarrassing 
does the realm of what is sensible for us get readjusted. We find our- 
selves confronted with sensations to which we want to respond by hav- 
ing recourse to our habituated, comforting representationalist concepts, 
which, however, we sense have no purchase on the very forces triggering 
our sensations to begin with. 

And the longer the scene continues, the more our concern shifts away 
from the level of content—what we see—to our very ability to respond to 
the affective forces impinging upon our nervous system: the sheer inten- 
sity of Markus’s emotions is rendered affectively sensible for us. What 
this affective intensity marks for us, on our bodies, is precisely that aspect 
of the titular notion that exceeds its determination by a specific object. 
What the film manages to induce in us—because it does not merely com- 
municate its protagonist’s experience on a content level (through, say, 
dialogue) but actually renders it sensible through how the cinematog- 
raphy stages Markus’s affective transformation—is a force immanent to 
the emotion of Sehnsucht that exceeds its emotional, subject-centered 
content, and gets to the affective, non-object-driven, utopian qual- 
ity thereof. The scene ever more intensely affects us with the reality of 
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the sensation of Sehn-sucht itself, not its object-cause (i.e., the object for 
which one might long) but the logic of this sensation itself: what we feel 
is our own yearning for the intensity of the state of addiction—of living 
life to such an intense degree that it pushes through the everyday sphere 
into an elsewhere. Though thoroughly rooted in the material here and 
now, this elsewhere is also utopian, as I have been arguing throughout, 
precisely because it is not yet in existence (in the sense that one finally 
arrives at some unknown elsewhere) or rather obtains existence only in 
this moment, performatively. 

And at just this moment of maximum affective intensity—at its 
most intense rendering of the sensation of utopia—Sehnsucht deploys 
another harsh cut, moving us to a different space, time, and affective 
state, with Markus gradually coming to consciousness in a bed that turns 
out to be that of Rose, the waitress who had been shown only cursorily 
as she served and danced with the firemen; here the “realism removes 
itself from the melodramatic and fairytale-like, and opposes it with an 
unwieldy rawness as a mode of resistance.” The immediacy yet hesitancy 
and tenderness of how Grisebach renders the morning after reminds us 
again of “reality, the ‘not-staged,’ [an] atmosphere that withdraws from 
the realm of the melodramatic [and] makes it banal in a good way” 
(Grisebach, Sehnsucht press kit). 

By finding ways of affecting our sense perceptions, Sehnsucht forces 
us to resee our world, not by providing us with a metaphor or allegory 
implying that what we see on screen represents either our lives or the 
lives of people we might know, but rather by accessing our perceptive 
apparatus on the presingular, presubjective level, thus directly interven- 
ing in how, rather than what, we perceive. By affecting how we perceive, 
Sehnsucht effects a redistribution of the sensible in and for us: relations 
and potentials that had not been sensible before obtain now the force 
of actuality, and demand a response from us, the content and quality of 
which is not determined by this affectively generated act of redistribution. 

But just because this transformation is imbued with a utopian quality 
does not mean that this utopianism is easy to sustain. For one, the love 
triangle reaches a breaking point when Rose ends up hospitalized after 
accidentally falling two or three floors down from the balcony of Markus’s 
hotel room, just moments after he tells her that this would be their last 
time together. But we can observe even earlier the immanent limits of the 
very utopian potential actualized by Grisebach’s aesthetic encounter with 
reality, for although Markus has indeed undergone an affective transfor- 
mation, he remains unable to communicate it discursively. Whether with 
Ella or Rose, the communication of their feelings continues to rely on 
the most banal and clichéd statements (“I love you so”; “I long so much 
for you”; “You are so beautiful”; etc.), just as Williams’s song is little 
more than an amalgamation of clichéd sentiments typical of pop songs. 
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Fig. 7.3. “Realism removes itself from the melodramatic and 
fairytale-like, and opposes it with an unwieldy rawness as 
a mode of resistance.” Sehnsucht (2006). DVD captures. 


Their enunciations’ tonal quality marks these sentences not so much as 
dialogues but as stand-alone locutions, as if the speakers did not know 
how to communicate with each other, not least because they actually have 
no preexisting framework through which to turn the intensity of their 
feelings for each other into discourse. It is as if they did not know how to 
verbalize their emotions, as if their feelings exceeded words, which is ulti- 
mately why the words they do speak are uttered rather flatly and are, on 
the content level, reminiscent of the very clichés that television, movies, 
and pop songs have been endlessly recycling. 
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What we sense here, then, is precisely the insufficiency of these 
words—but not of words in general. Sehnsucht does not trade in some 
prelapsarian mysticism. Instead, it is the very realist quality of much of 
the film that constantly serves to remind us of the materialist aspect of 
people’s emotions, feelings, and ultimately their affects—that which is 
material through and through and must be insisted on as preceding the 
subjective territorialization of individual feelings. Even though these char- 
acters are at a loss for words that might “really” express what is entirely 
new to them, they do not reconcile themselves to the impossibility of 
finding words, nor do they flee into some mystical realm, but instead they 
test out how it sounds to verbalize these emotions with all the earnestness 
they can muster, as if they felt that there are still nuances within the very 
clichés that can be wrested away from them and reactivated, used anew, 
with a force that is qualitatively different from that communicated by the 
sheer content of these clichéd utterances. 

Bert Rebhandl argues that Sehnsucht presents us with a “realism of 
desire” (“‘Sehnsucht’: Realismus des Wünschens“), an articulation of the 
reality of desire, rather than a representation of the object of desire that the 
characters are governed by and can never obtain. In short, Sehnsucht exhib- 
its a realism of affect, rendering sensible the affective forces that immanently 
reside within subjects and manifest themselves as Sehn-sucht—a yearning for 
the affective sensation of yearning itself. And this insistence on taking seri- 
ously the logic of Sehn-sucht is ultimately expressive of Grisebach’s aesthetic 
undertaking, her political intervention in postwall Germany, thus linking 
her in profound ways not just to a filmmaker such as her Austrian colleague 
and friend Jessica Hausner whose films share with Grisebach’s, according 
to Catherine Wheatley, a “feminine aesthetic,” but also to Petzold and 
Hochhäusler whose aesthetics otherwise dramatically differ from hers.$ 
For the film’s inflection of Sehnsucht as Sehn-sucht expresses a different atti- 
tude toward reality, one that does not satisfy itself with re-presenting what 
already has repeatedly been shown, or with depicting from a superior van- 
tage point the insufficiencies of the lives of others. It is an attitude that is 
generous toward life—one that starts with the impetus that reality is worth 
being taken seriously, valued, and remembered. Precisely because Grisebach 
values reality, she is pushed to remember it and, in line with Nadine’s argu- 
ment in Schanelec’s debut, alter it; and the desire to affect such change 
through cinematic means, which can be said to be in line with much of 
what Bazin once wrote about a different filmic environment, is precisely the 
outcome of finding value in reality. If this were not the case, it is hard to see 
why one would want to change it.? 

Valuing reality—and the resulting urge to sharpen our regard of and 
for it—finally necessitates Sehnsucht s ending. Rather than considering the 
epilogue an error, as one otherwise sympathetic critic does, I tend to see 
it as the film’s final and perhaps most explicit dramatization of its larger 
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ethical and political logic.!° Rather than reintroducing order into disor- 
der and thus affording the viewer the very comfort we tend to receive 
from the “cinema of consensus,” the final challenge issued by the girl— 
“Guess with whom he is now living?”—is precisely a challenge that, if we 
are not attentive, pushes us to make the same error that Grisebach has 
labored hard to move us away from—namely, to reduce life to the level 
of objecthood, of content. Reminiscent of Sirkian endings that provide 
the most clichéd resolutions possible after having revealed why such reso- 
lutions are impossible, Sehnsucht teases us with the possibility of gaining 
comfort through obtaining a potential solution by ultimately challeng- 
ing us to choose: Rose or Ella? But the point of the film’s epilogue is 
not about choice at all. For to choose a solution and thus to affirm one’s 
power to do so based on the assumption that the girl’s story is a truthful 
representation of the tale we just witnessed would be to practice a mode 
of perception that Sehnsucht has rigorously challenged. Just as the film 
itself repeatedly blocked our inclination to respond to it on the level of 
representational realism, so the epilogue reiterates once more that sto- 
rytelling primarily serves an affective rather than truth-telling function: 
it participates in the distribution of the sensible rather than in the state 
function of representing. 

That the girl’s story is in line with the film’s aesthetic challenge is 
marked by the fact that her story actually does not perfectly match what 
it allegedly represents in the key of reality and truth. In fact, the entire 
rhetorical exigency of the epilogue should make us question its represen- 
tational function and, indeed, its nature. After all, if the girl were really 
to tell a true story about the very events we have just witnessed, then 
we would have to question the very purpose of doing so, given that her 
immediate diegetic audience—other children—clearly come from the 
same village or area; surely they are as familiar with the story as she is, 
yet the film presents her act of storytelling as one that presents novelty 
to her listeners. Rather than reinstituting order by explaining to us what 
happened after the film cuts away from the aftermath of Markus’s suicide 
attempt, then, the epilogue is Schnsucht’s most extreme dramatization of 
its redistribution of the sensible, for what we explicitly witness here is pre- 
cisely an eruption of those into speech who are otherwise, at best, spoken 
for, and more often simply ignored. The girl’s story—and her interlocu- 
tors’ responses—does not constitute a representation of what we already 
know but an intervention on the level of reality itself. Here, the children 
are neither represented by others nor represent something else, but mark 
their eruption into discourse, into being counted, however momentarily. 

Grisebach accomplishes the sharpening of our regard by affective 
means, rather than by the logic of representation—something that Mein 
Stern also accomplished, albeit to a more muted, perhaps less self-con- 
scious extent. Of course, we can play the guessing game the girl invites us 
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to play—but it is a children’s game. What matters to the children, as the 
entire scene clearly demonstrates, is the game itself rather than the out- 
come; the act of talking—of fabulating—rather than any particular con- 
tent; their playful experimentation with various means of perceiving the 
world introduces novelty into their realm of experience, and is not just an 
exercise in finding and telling truth that is susceptible to final judgment. 
This is why the camera abruptly cuts away and shows the children walk- 
ing in the distance, leaving us unsure of whether or not the girl revealed 
the answer to her guessing game. What counts, then, is clearly the act of 
imagining, and thus producing, reality—of redistributing the sensible— 
rather than depicting preexisting reality itself. In this, Grisebach’s filmic 
philosophy might strike us as old-fashioned (“the power of the imagina- 
tion”), but such an assessment would have to ignore the very asubjective 
or presubjective logic of affect based on which her films seem to work on 
their viewers. And the institutional response, as evidenced by Rohrbach’s 
essay, given to Sehnsucht suggests that this logic cannot easily be folded 
into the economic desires of the industry and, moreover, seems to 
threaten its self-proclaimed Hoheitsrecht (sovereign right) to define what 
constitutes German national cinema today. For such a small-scale film, 
this is by no means a small accomplishment. 


Notes 


Parts of this chapter draw on my essay, “‘A Sharpening of Our Regard’: Real- 
ism, Affect, and the Redistribution of the Sensible in Valeska Grisebach’s Longing 
[ Sehnsucht].” 


l Gansera, “Es muss das Herz sein,” 12. 
2 Weixelbaumer, “Ich wiirde alles fiir dich tun,” 17. 


3 Grisebach reports, “I picked the term ‘documentary fiction film’ for my first 
film, ‘Mein Stern’ in order to call attention to my way of working.” Quoted in 
Forst, “Sein Gesicht zeigen.” Since then, she has been trying to get rid of the 
term “because it leads to misunderstandings.” 


4 See, respectively, Lenssen, “Bissle ‘n Wegschaudialekt”; and Bungalow press kit. 
5 Geppert, “Das Leben riecht so gut.” 


© Overcoding, according to Deleuze and Guattari, is an operation that joins dispa- 
rate practices under a single principle and distributes these practices’ comprehen- 
sibility as variations of that principle, thus transforming multiplicity into sameness 
(A Thousand Plateaus, 8). 


7 Quoted in Nord, “Man stiirzt, steht wieder auf und latscht weiter.” 
8 Wheatley, “Not Politics but Peopler.” 


? That Grisebach is familiar with Bazin’s work is evidenced by a lecture she gave in 
2006 in which she refers to him. See “Von hier aus” (81). 


10 See Suchsland, “Die Fallen des Lebens.” 


8: Maren Ade: Filming between 
Sincerity and Irony 


It’s not a sign at all. 
—Chris, addressing Gitti in Alle Anderen 


SUDDEUTSCHE ZEITUNG: “Your early hit, ‘I want to be part of a 
youth movement,’ certainly sounded rather ironic.” 


Dirk von LowTzow: “It’s more complex. We meant it exactly the 
way we sang it. Because back then we fell into a vacuum: there 
were no longer any youth movements of which one could have 
been part. We started at a time when people talked about the 
end of youth culture.” (“Ironie beherrschen wir nicht”)! 


Irony in the Age of Spasskultur 


ON: OF THE TRENDS in Germany after unification was its Spasskultur—a 
cultural phenomenon in which a premium was put on having fun, on 
partying, on celebrating. Unified Germany’s Spassgesellschaft positioned 
itself quite explicitly against the mood, values, and attitudes that had 
arguably characterized the previous three decades. Indeed, the emergence 
of Spasskultur after 1990 can be understood as a symptomatic expression 
of the political rejection of the ’68ers who now, after unification, were 
increasingly accused of having been on the wrong side of history. The 
winds of historical change almost instantaneously blew away the sociopo- 
litical conditions that privileged a mode of being that was characterized 
by one’s seriousness, by one’s willingness to take a political stance, or 
by one’s commitment to a belief or ideological position. However, this 
sea change not only caused an intellectual problem for those who did 
not want to participate in this “affirmative culture,” to borrow Herbert 
Marcuse’s phrase, but also affected how one communicated one’s oppo- 
sition to this sociopolitical change. For at the very moment when the 
old, preunification mode of communicating had become suspect, increas- 
ing recourse to irony took hold of postunification culture, at least among 
those segments that did not embrace the dictates of Spasskultur as its 
modus operandi. 

Perhaps no better example of this turn to irony exists than the emer- 
gence of Tocotronic, a band that became one of postunified Germany’s 
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most critically celebrated and popular rock bands. In one of Tocotronic’s 
most important early songs, “Ich möchte Teil einer Jugendbewegung 
sein” (I want to be part of a youth movement, 1995), the band’s lyri- 
cist, Dirk von Lowtzow, aggressively sings that “I want to be part of a 
youth movement / I want to be able to count on you / and each of 
our hand signals / has special meaning / because we are a movement.” 
Subsequently, in the song’s subdued bridge, the singer-narrator expresses 
in an almost resigned voice that “they now have to go back into the 
[band’s] practice space / [but] I really do not want to” because he has 
“already something better to do,” before the song returns to its loud- 
rocking refrain in which he tells us once again of his desire to be part of a 
youth movement. 

A simple punk song exhibiting the loud-quiet-loud dynamic that the 
band perfected on its early records, “Ich möchte Teil einer Jugendbewegung 
sein” musically and lyrically captured the prevailing mood of its era for 
those who could not relate to and would not participate in the Spasskultur 
that at the time held sway and that eventually transformed into the dis- 
course of normalization I addressed in the introduction. For the song’s 
essence manages to communicate both a sincere desire to be part of a col- 
lective and, simultaneously, the impossibility to express this desire without 
undercutting it. The song’s anthemic affirmation of the desirability of a 
youth movement, of becoming part of one—and even, possibly, of joining 
together with others to create such a movement—is musically and lyrically 
countered at the very moment when the song’s loud part gives way to its 
quiet moment during which the speaker acknowledges that his interest in 
participating in such a momentous movement does not quite jive with his 
need to be at band practice. For a moment he can allow himself to dream, 
but then his mundane reality takes over; and for a moment, in turn, we can 
fantasize about being part of a movement, but then we, too, are forced to 
acknowledge that there are things in our lives that do not lend themselves 
to realizing such flights of fancy. 

What Tocotronic manages to do here in remarkably economic fash- 
ion is to affect the listener with the collectivist desire expressed by the 
lyrics while simultaneously impressing upon us the sense that at this 
moment such a desire is anachronistic because we live in an era when 
the very desire for collectivity has been supplanted by the individualist 
ideals of neoliberal Spasskultur. Moreover, and this was evidenced by the 
reception the band received from both intellectual music critics and mere 
fans, the song managed to affect listeners with both a yearning for col- 
lectivity and an awareness that the very yearning for such collectivity was 
anything but unproblematic in the postunification era. Put differently, the 
song’s brilliance lies precisely in the fact that it manages to allow its listen- 
ers to have their cake and eat it too: its anthem-like parts allow listeners 
to experience, affectively, the joy of collectivity, while the song’s bridge 
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undermines this very sensation by instilling doubt, by introducing, musi- 
cally and Iyrically, a sense of hesitation if not resignation: I want to be 
part of something larger, the song declares, but I know not only that this 
is not possible but also that I can no longer openly affırm such a desire 
without raising the eyebrows of my peers. 

The conversation about this song between von Lowtzow and the 
interviewer, quoted as one of this chapter’s epigraphs, testifies to the 
song’s complexity. While the interviewer posits that the song was surely 
meant ironically, the lyricist insists that he was actually being serious 
about the song’s sentiments. This difference in opinion about whether 
the song should be taken literally or ironically—a difference that I think 
crystallizes not only what it meant to be a fan of Tocotronic but also what 
it meant, and perhaps continues to mean, to live through the postunifica- 
tion era—is, it must be emphasized, not a matter of an author’s intentions 
being misunderstood by a recipient. The recipient does not misread the 
song, nor does von Lowtzow engage in revisionist history. Rather, the 
song expresses both positions: it is simultaneously sincere and ironic— 
but, and this is the point I want to stress with an eye on the discussion 
of Maren Ade’s films below—the song relies on using irony in order to 
express the sincerity of its sentiments precisely because in 1995 it was 
no longer possible to be serious without affecting a posture of distance. 
The function of irony in this song is precisely to protect the speaker and 
his audience from being perceived as sincerely expressing commitment 
to something to which, according to the cultural consensus of the time, 
one really should not commit oneself. The use of irony, then, serves the 
purpose of protecting the speaker, and listeners who share the speaker’s 
yearning for collectivity, from the embarrassment of being perceived as 
being out of step with the Zeitgeist. 

Put more generally, the rhetorical deployment of irony as it is at work 
in what I take to be one of postunification Germany’s most symptom- 
atic cultural expressions enables the speaker to say one thing while allow- 
ing, on the level of reception, for the very real possibility that what he 
says is not necessarily what he means. The content of such a speech act 
is always made uncertain as to its true meaning by the rhetorical, and 
inevitably also affective, attitude performatively enacted in and by the 
act itself. And this occurs by design: its purpose is to create a measure 
of distance from an attitude that runs the danger of being perceived as 
being too serious and thus too much invested in something. This dis- 
tance always gives me purchase on an exit strategy, allowing me to say 
that I really did not mean what I said exactly as it might have appeared to 
my interlocutor: I was just being ironic and really meant something else, 
something that listeners could have picked up on had they been more 
attentive to what was going on below the surface of my speech act’s literal 
level. Designed to ensure that one’s speech act remains undecidable as 
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to its true, determinate meaning, irony thus territorializes communica- 
tion onto the level of signification. It is simply impossible, for example, 
to ascertain whether the speaker in “Jugendbewegung” really desires to 
join a youth movement. But the Tocotronic fan knows that this undecid- 
ability is by design. And because I know this—by virtue of being part 
of the fan community, or even of simply being enculturated during the 
postunification years—I understand that I must read the song ironically, 
that I must affirm its ironic posture, even if I suspect (and possibly hope) 
its sentiment has a core of sincerity. At this moment, the only way to 
express sincerity is ironically. This understanding and use of irony became, 
I think, culturally widespread among a new generation that went through 
adolescence and entered into early adulthood during the first ten or fif- 
teen years after unification, and it is this generational attitude that Maren 
Ade’s films dramatize. 


Der Wald vor lauter Bäumen 


Longing for Normality 


Maren Ade’s second feature, Alle Anderen (Everyone Else, 2009), can 
be considered an investigation of this ironic attitude and its relation to 
what its use ostensibly seeks to avoid: Peinlichkeit (embarrassment). Alle 
Anderen in fact revisits the same problem that Ade, a graduate of the HFF 
Miinchen, had already investigated in her debut, Der Wald vor lauter 
Bäumen, which she made after a few short films.? Yet, Alle Anderen takes 
an entirely different approach to the problem with which its predecessor 
confronted its viewers, with considerable, indeed painful, effect. Critics 
responding to Der Wald vor lauter Bäumen felt themselves noticeably 
unable to write about it without revealing their considerable degree of 
discomfort in watching how Melanie Pröschle’s (Eva Löbau) behavior 
becomes increasingly unbearable to watch. This is not because she seeks 
to break any social norms, but rather because “she tries to exceed them” 
by, for example, presenting her neighbors with gifts upon moving into 
her new apartment.? Melanie knows very well that it is in fact she who, 
according to German custom, should receive small housewarming gifts 
from her new neighbors. As she tells one surprised neighbor when she 
offers him a “housewarming present”: “I guess that’s not the right word, 
since that would be what you give me.” 

Yet, while we may be willing to chalk up this early act of exceed- 
ing social norms as one of Melanie’s charming quirks, her subsequent 
actions intensify the degree to which she exceeds such norms, so much 
so that watching her becomes increasingly intolerable precisely because 
her actions exhibit nothing other than her desire to fit in: to make a few 
friends in a new environment, to get along with her new colleagues, and 
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to be liked by her pupils for being more understanding than some of 
the older teachers. Tellingly, however, while introducing herself to her 
coworkers, Melanie states her hope that “you don’t mind a little breath of 
fresh air.” Although she expresses this sentiment with a laugh, the reac- 
tion shot indicates that her listeners register her remark with indigna- 
tion about her insinuation that their own teaching methods are stuffy: 
the scene’s extreme close-ups only enhance our discomfort with Melanie 
committing yet another faux pas because the camera grants us access to 
her colleagues’ smiling yet disapproving facial expressions. 

Ade continues to ratchet up the awkwardness of Melanie’s behavior, 
which both we and the characters perceive as socially inept but which 
Melanie clearly finds perfectly normal (and in many instances it zs). In fact, 
Ade does this to such an extent that, as Matthias Dell writes, “one desires 
to look away” and escape, as Sascha Seiler puts it, the “blank horror, with 
which [we] accompany Melanie’s life of suffering.” Time and again, as 
Volker Behrens observes, Ade “manages to make us want to squirm in 
our seats in light of her protagonist’s helplessness and insufficient social 
competence.” Or, as Knut Elstermann’s argues, Melanie “is so relentlessly 
embarrassing that the pain threshold is permanently crossed.” Indeed, 
our intense sensation of embarrassment manifests itself in us as Pein (pain, 
torture), not merely because we feel for Melanie but also because the film 
triggers in us “our own feeling of being undesirable.”* 

This sampling of reviews marks perfectly the degree of discomfort 
Ade manages to instill in her viewers with this low-budget film—a degree 
of discomfort we normally experience only when confronted with sig- 
nificant scenes of violence. But there is no conventional violence in Der 
Wald vor lauter Bäumen, which, in its drive to affect us in painful ways, 
refuses to mobilize physical violence. What induces Pein in us is, rather, 
the very normality of Melanie’s desires, including her effort to befriend 
her neighbor, Tina (Daniela Holtz), whose degree of interest in Melanie 
seems largely dependent on the varying states of her own emotional well- 
being. (Melanie’s spying on Tina may well be creepy but is clearly free of 
malicious intent.) We ultimately gain the impression that something is off 
with Melanie’s behavior because of how Melanie always manages to miss 
subtle and not-so-subtle clues in her interactions with her interlocutors; 
how she says or does something at just the wrong moment; and, impor- 
tantly, how she seems to lack any self-consciousness in her interactions, 
thus always finding herself forced to retreat when she has already pre- 
sumed incorrectly or too much. 

For instance, in one scene, Tina, who owns a boutique, comments 
that a sweater Melanie is holding would look great on her because of 
its color. When Melanie responds, “You think so?,” Tina affirmatively 
tells her, “Well, why don’t you take it?,” as the camera shows Melanie 
in a medium close-up looking more closely at the garment in her hand. 
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Oblivious to any of the social cues that would have alerted her that Tina’s 
comment was meant to encourage her to buy the sweater, Melanie instead 
responds with surprise, “Really?,” with her eyes wide open, before thank- 
ing Tina, saying, “Hey, thank you. No, it’s okay. It’s way too expensive.” 
Crucially, Ade cuts into Melanie’s utterance right after she says “thank 
you,” and provides us with a reverse shot of Tina, whose face, shot in 
close-up, registers her disbelief at Melanie’s assumption that she had 
just been given the sweater as a gift. Responding to Melanie’s remark 
about the sweater’s cost, Tina, now clearly embarrassed by the situation, 
replies: “Well, it’s your decision.” Only now, as the camera cuts in close 
on Melanie for a reaction shot, does it begin to dawn on her that she had 
misunderstood Tina’s remark; pretending her faux pas never happened, 
she “spontaneously” announces her intention to buy the sweater, declar- 
ing its price justified due to its high quality. 

Tina’s comment is indeed somewhat ambiguous, and Melanie is 
not entirely wrong to think that, under different circumstances, it might 
indicate that Tina is offering her a gift. However, because Melanie seems 
oblivious to the fact that the circumstances are not different—that Tina 
is not really her friend, that they barely know each other, and that they 
are in a commercial space—her otherwise reasonable assumption is trans- 
formed into one that makes us cringe. The subtle camera work and 
editing characteristic of the film at large further intensifies the rush of 
embarrassment we feel. Relying on mostly classic shot and reverse-shot 
sequences at medium to medium-close range with a mobile DV camera 
that avoids any drastic movements yet pushes in and out of faces at just 
the right moment, Ade manages to give us the sensation of sharing the 
diegetic space with Melanie, which, in turn, causes us to feel so intensely 
what Melanie, for the most part, seems constitutively incapable of feeling: 
embarrassment. 

It is, finally, the way in which Melanie enacts perfect social normal- 
ity that has the effect of affectively pushing our very sense of normality 
to its bursting point—even more so than the sense of any of her diegetic 
interlocutors, for they are not witness to all of her actions; as our sense 
of normality is shattered by Melanie’ behavior—which in most instances 
would not, in and of itself, be unusual if it were not for the context and 
its unspoken social conventions that frame her actions—we find our- 
selves confronted with a new sensation of normality: a sensation of nor- 
mality now rendered sensible as abnormal. And this redistribution of the 
sensible effected by the sheer normality of Melanie’s actions (might we 
say: her hypernormality?) is aesthetically rendered by Ade with means 
that we always associate with a certain kind of naturalistic realism—one 
that critics have varyingly described as a “tough documentary realism” 
(Seiler, “Reifeprüfung”) and a “precise, simple video realism” (Althaus, 
“Allein”). That the film affects us on this specific level of realism results 


Fig. 8.1. Well, it’s your decision.” Der Wald vor 
lauter Bäumen (2003). DVD captures. 
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from a combination of factors, including Ade’s decision to shoot the film 
on DY; to rely predominantly on camera setups that provide us access to 
her characters from an unassuming medium-distance; to cast a combi- 
nation of professional actors and nonprofessionals; and to have her cast 
speak in their native Swabian dialect (the film takes place in the decidedly 
unglamorous city of Karlsruhe, where Ade was born in 1976). In short, 
Ade’s aesthetic decisions infuse the film with a degree of realism that for- 
mally frames Melanie’s actions precisely so that in their very formal nor- 
mality, the abnormality of social normality is being rendered sensible: it is 
not Melanie that is abnormal, but the conventions she seeks to exceed in 
the hope to fit in. And the irony is precisely that the more normal she acts 
and wants to be, the more serious about and committed she is to heed- 
ing social conventions, the more abnormal and ultimately flat-out embar- 
rassing she appears to her environment—so much so that she eventually 
becomes intolerable to someone like Tina when she discovers the degree 
to which Melanie has interfered in her private affairs. 


Longing for Irony 


As our ability to witness Melanie’s actions becomes increasingly chal- 
lenged—not because they become in and of themselves more outrageous 
but because of the cumulative effect they have on us—we are bound to 
anticipate an all-out tragic turn that will befall Melanie. For characters that 
are incapable of forging connections with their surroundings, the history of 
the cinema (if not of the real world) has reserved but few choices: for them 
to turn violent either against the world or against themselves. Indeed, the 
ending of Der Wald vor lauter Bäumen toys with the latter option—and 
yet, it is difficult to assert that the film in fact chooses it. (Ade, for one, is on 
record saying that Melanie “is not a character that kills herself.”)? 

Pushed to tears by the story of a princess one of her fifth grade female 
students reads out aloud, Melanie leaves her class early and proceeds 
finally to get rid of a number of trash bags that had been in her car ever 
since she had helped Tina clean up her apartment. As we see her cry- 
ing and hitting the steering wheel in despair, we sense that Melanie has 
emotionally hit rock bottom and we cannot help but wonder whether 
she might not crash her car to put an end to her misery. Eventually, how- 
ever, Melanie gradually calms down, with her crying turning into a muted 
sobbing before stopping altogether as she deeply breathes. At the very 
moment when she seems to regain composure, she first takes one hand 
off the steering wheel and then both, rubbing her eyes, as the car con- 
tinues to run at the same speed. After a few seconds of driving that way, 
she unfastens her seatbelt to take off her jacket. Ade visually emphasizes 
this surprising turn of events by cutting away from the profile perspective 
of the previous seconds to a high-angle shot. With the jacket now on her 
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lap, Melanie still remains in the driver’s seat as the car keeps driving on. 
At this moment, however, the soundtrack becomes almost mute, with the 
noise of the driving car subsiding to a barely audible drone. While the 
scene maintains the film’s overall visual design (its “video realism” that 
encourages us to accept the goings-on as realistic), then, the audio track 
marks a moment of transformation, of mutation from one aesthetic regis- 
ter to another, not-yet-clearly definable, one. 

As Melanie takes a look through the driver’s window, Ade cuts to 
what seems like Melanie’s point of view, revealing a forest landscape 
through which the car passes. The next shot shows us Melanie from the 
front as she looks back and then proceeds to move to the backseat, at 
which point Ade cuts once more to a high-angle shot before reframing 
the perspective to a profile close-up taken from within the car. With the 
window half open, Melanie, appearing dazed, glances around a bit, look- 
ing exhausted but calm, as the car keeps driving as if nothing unusual 
was happening. And then, at the very moment when Melanie lowers the 
window a bit more and almost sticks her head out, extradiegetic music 
becomes audible in which the singer intones, “Welcome back to solid 
ground, my friend”—a sentiment that is difficult not to take ironically 
at this moment. After briefly enjoying the wind on her face and taking 
in the sight of a muted, perhaps setting, sun visible through the forest’s 
trees, Melanie turns her head back, away from our vantage point, but 
not before the camera lingers long enough on her face for us to wonder 
whether we might not glimpse a subtle smile on her face before the cam- 
era lets the car exit the frame while the singer now declares that “it’s just 
nice to have you back again” and the credits begin to roll. 

How might we make sense of this confounding ending? We might, for 
example, suggest that we observe here Melanie as she is in the middle of 
distancing herself from reality, of escaping it. In other words, we might take 
this scene as rendering Melanie’s fantasy—as a scene that does not really 
take place (how could it, with no one driving the car?). Yet, it is difficult not 
to feel that it is the film itself that leaves its reality behind as well. As Ade 
herself explains in her interview with MacLennan: “I didn’t find an ending 
in realism, in reality, so I felt like I had to leave reality.” Here, we are faced 
with a crucial shift in descriptive emphasis—from the suggestion that it is 
Melanie who escapes reality to a proposition that it is the film that moves to 
a different level; this shift away from the character’s subjectivity to that of 
the film’s objectivity seems borne out by the cinematic construction of the 
scene itself, for the shots are predominantly “objective,” not attributable to 
a first-person, subjective, perspective. Their realist quality, commensurate 
with the film’s overall aesthetic, remains consistent throughout this final 
scene, and yet it is gradually transformed by the change on the audio level, 
first by the change of diegetic sound and subsequently by the addition of 
extradiegetic music. The film itself thus undergoes a transformation from 
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being characterized by its video realism to entering the aesthetic realm of 
what we might want to call “magic realism.” 

This transformation, however, has much less to do with Melanie’s 
perception of herself than with how the film aims at its viewers’ percep- 
tions and sensations. Both Melanie and we have suffered from too much 
reality—Melanie from the reality of her disconnection from her environs, 
we from the affective force of our sense of Peinlichkeit that renders her 
diegetic reality only too real for us. It is at this moment that the film 
finally gives us that for which we had been longing with increasing des- 
peration, both for Melanie’s and for our own sake—an ironic point of 
view. Melanie finally exhibits a sense of irony in her interactions with and 
perceptions of her environment, and the film infuses its dead-serious real- 
ism with a degree of ironic distance. As if cognizant of our affective dis- 
comfort with Melanie and the film at large, the ending seems to cater to 
our yearning for an escape from our Pein by allowing us to distance our- 
selves from both Melanie and the affective immediacy to which the film 
has subjected us: without changing its realist camera aesthetic, the film 
confronts us with the sensation that Melanie suddenly no longer inhab- 
its “normal” reality; and in turn, we, too, find ourselves subjected to an 
altered sense of reality. In critic Neil Young’s words, with this ending, 
“Ade delivers a genuine coup de cinéma: thrillingly transcendent, disarm- 
ingly magical, transfiguring everything that’s gone on before.”® It is as if 
the film sensed that we can no longer take the Pein, that what we were 
exposed to was too intense, while simultaneously affirming that there is 
no way for us to undo this experience: there is no way for us to pretend 
that the reality of the sensations to which we were subjected did not take 
place—that we did not find ourselves subjected to an intense experience 
of embarrassment in the process of which we turned our embarrassment 
for Melanie onto ourselves, simply feeling painfully embarrassed, feeling 
in pain, feeling, perhaps, violated. 


The Peinlichkeit of Normativity 


The ending’s ironic, distancing gesture thus comes as a relief to us. Yet, it 
does not fully relieve us from the reality that subjected us to this tortur- 
ous sensation of embarrassment: because of the ending’s indeterminacy, 
we are seemingly given the opportunity to disavow the reality and realism 
of everything that preceded the ending and reframe the film’s realism in 
terms of a modern fairytale. And yet, we are still forced to avow the reality 
of what this Marchen (fairytale) just did to us. Hence, at the very moment 
when Melanie is “driving” in her car through a forest—a Märchenwald 
(enchanted forest)?—the film’s title is thrown into relief: deep in the 
woods, no individual trees stand out, just as Melanie is unable to see the 
individual conventions that constitute larger social normality. In a society 
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like that of postmillennial Germany, which is shot through with the desire 
for normalcy, as I explained in the introduction, the very sense of what 
normal is has become inaccessible other than through the very clichés 
that have been codified as normality. 

And it is this normative sense of socially accepted actions that serves 
as a blockage for the very subjects who are subjected to it. The distinct 
lack of movement characterizing all of Melanie’s interlocutors—Tina’s 
amorous problems seem to be recurring, and Melanie’s colleagues are 
stuck practicing outdated pedagogies—can thus be taken as symptomatic: 
an adherence to social conventions and rules prevents their examination, 
with the effect that these norms are now no longer available as norms 
(and thus as something that is not “normal”) to our perceptions and sen- 
sations. Only when someone performs them too literally—and norms 
always have to be performed in order to perpetuate their existence—only 
when someone enacts them too excessively, too intensely, do they once 
again become perceptible and sensible. But these norms become sensible 
and perceptible only as Peinlichkeit. For what we ultimately come to sense 
as peinlich in Der Wald vor lauter Bäumen is not so much Melanie as it is 
our own adherence to the very conventions that are rendered absurd (let 
us say: “abnormal”) by Melanie’s excessive desire for and performance 
of them, which constitute the very conditions of possibility that demand 
of us to read—and, indeed, make us sense and perceive—her actions as 
embarrassing in the first place. 

The sensation of Peinlichkeit always marks the breach of a norm; yet 
instead of questioning or refusing this normativity—as Melanie does in 
her own ways—we assert it. The affective violation we experience in the 
sensation of embarrassment is thus itself symptomatic of our own partici- 
pation in a different, social violence that we perform every time we affirm 
something as normal. The brilliance of Ade’s debut lies in the fact that 
it renders this phenomenon sensible for us by intensifying the sensation 
of embarrassment through a deployment of realist conventions without 
either representing this insight narratively for us (in terms of a message 
communicated in some form by her protagonists) or relying on an aes- 
thetic of transgression, which would simply perpetuate the very normativ- 
ity it seeks to transgress by conceding the primacy of the very norm that it 
then labors to exceed. 


Alle Anderen 
Signs, Signs, Signs 


Der Wald vor lauter Bäumen makes us yearn for the opportunity to dis- 
tance ourselves from Melanie and the embarrassment we feel for a char- 
acter who seems incapable of feeling embarrassed for herself. In contrast, 
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Alle Anderen dramatizes how an ironic, distancing attitude can also 
cause considerable problems for those exhibiting it, precisely because of 
its ability to block moments of embarrassment. Thirty-somethings Gitti 
(Birgit Minichmayr) and Chris (Lars Eidinger) are on holiday at his par- 
ents’ vacation home on the Mediterranean island of Sardinia to relax 
and perhaps also to advance their relationship. The couple soon discov- 
ers, however, that the problems they face at home in Germany do not 
disappear in the warmer climate, but rather become even more intense 
in the pressure cooker of a holiday spent alone with each other—away 
from the routine of their daily lives, with little opportunity to escape 
from the other’s presence.” 

As Chris and Gitti, who I imagine could easily be Tocotronic fans, 
settle in their vacation digs and try to negotiate a mutually agreeable vaca- 
tion rhythm, they display their habit of communicating via an ironic atti- 
tude that allows them to maintain a degree of emotional detachment. It 
quickly becomes obvious that they embrace irony as their preferred mode 
of communicating out of their desire both to avoid the possibility of doing 
something that might be perceived as peinlich, and to ensure that they 
give themselves the chance to ascertain what is and is not, in fact, peinlich. 
Yet, if Ade’s debut film exposes us to a character who is peinlich because 
of her inability to read social situations properly, then Alle Anderen dem- 
onstrates through a nuanced dissection of Gitti and Chris’s relationship 
that their ironic mode of being does not eliminate the problem facing 
Melanie: that of reading social signs. If anything, so Alle Anderen sug- 
gests, the problem of reading becomes even more challenging. 

An early scene reveals this tendency to speak and act within quota- 
tion marks in still-playful and humorous ways. Even at the start of their 
time alone, the fallback option of irony is closely linked to their desire 
not to expose themselves to the possibility of embarrassment. In turn, 
the film has already gone out of its way to alert us to the role the read- 
ing of signs plays in their relationship—especially the reading of gestures, 
moods, and verbal statements. As the couple walks back to the house, 
Chris puts his arm around his girlfriend, provoking her laughter. When he 
asks Gitti why she laughs, she tells him, “Because you’re such a terrible 
actor. ... With your arm. You’ve never done this before,” and takes his 
arm off her shoulders. Somewhat confused, Chris slows down and replies, 
as Gitti continues walking, that he was not acting. At this moment, Alle 
Anderen has not yet given us real cause to doubt Chris, while it has estab- 
lished Gitti as a straightforward, somewhat unconventional woman who 
seems sufficiently sensitive to register a change in her boyfriend’s behav- 
ior. Consequently, Ade does not allow us to take sides, let alone discern 
who is speaking the truth: Was Chris really putting on a show, and if so, 
why and for whom (since no one else is a around at this moment)? Or did 
Chris’s intimate gesture embarrass Gitti, and if so, why, given that such 
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a gesture seems perfectly normal for a couple? Perhaps both are speaking 
the truth. It is conceivable that Chris had never before put his arm around 
Gitti and yet was not acting, or at least not pretending: perhaps he genu- 
inely wanted to express his feelings for her, yet was not sure exactly how, 
as the somewhat clumsy nature of his physical gesture suggests. (In the 
previous scene, Gitti had openly expressed her confidence in Chris, who 
was doubtful about his chances in an architectural competition whose 
results he is awaiting.) Perhaps it is this sense of uncertainty to which Gitti 
responds negatively, because the clumsiness, and the degree of intimacy 
suggested by it, strikes her as somewhat embarrassing. 

Bernhard Keller’s camerawork enhances this moment of interpreta- 
tive disconnect between Chris and Gitti. The scene begins with the cam- 
era fluidly tracking closely behind the couple, and then the handheld 
camera stops in its forward motion just when Gitti shakes Chris’s arm 
off. Remaining with him as Gitti walks on, the camera now captures the 
physical distance that literally opens up between the two by visually posi- 
tioning our view of Gitti as partially framed by Chris, who slightly lowers 
his head as he moves on as well, before an elliptical cut propels the nar- 
rative forward to nighttime at the house, where Chris learns that he did 
not win the competition—information he decides to withhold from Gitti. 
But because of how the previous scene played out, Alle Anderen subtly 
alerts us to the problem of reading that will increasingly trouble Gitti and 
Chris’s relationship, as well as their ability to interact with everyone else. 

In fact, the next scene immediately reminds us of this problem 
when Chris lies to Gitti about the competition results. Gitti, trying to be 
encouraging, muses that the committee’s alleged deferral of their decision 
“might be a good sign,” to which Chris replies: “It’s not a sign at all.” 
Struggling to conceal his disappointment from Gitti, Chris dismisses her 
inclination to put too much significance on a piece of information (which 
she does not know is false) by inadvertently verbalizing the crux of their 
increasing problems with one another—namely, their tendency to relate 
to each other as if everything they say and do carried hidden meaning. 
Although both seem to long for directness and immediacy in their inter- 
actions, their ability to relate in such direct ways becomes increasingly 
challenged, not least because these efforts appear to cause them embar- 
rassment. Moments of utmost honesty thus become increasingly rare 
between them, and when they occur they come at a great cost precisely 
because of what this honesty does: unintentionally hurt the other. 


Intensifying Embarrassment 


The dynamic between them is thrown into relief when they happen to 
encounter Hans (Hans-Jochen Wagner) and his wife, Sana (Nicole 
Marischka), and reluctantly accept their invitation to dinner. Hans is a 
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successful colleague of Chris’s whose work he had earlier described to 
Gitti, admiringly but with a hint of jealousy, as “very ‘in’ without being 
stupid. Rebellious architecture.” Throughout the entire sequence, one 
of Ade’s greatest strengths becomes apparent—namely, her unwilling- 
ness not to look with intense curiosity at how people reveal themselves 
at their most embarrassing. To quote Tobias Kniebe’s apt description, 
“Where other German directors dream of a better life, one that is not 
petit bourgeois, even though it is just these dreams that are permeated 
by the unbearable fug of their middle class background as soon as they 
are represented, Maren Ade has understood that there is no escape in this 
regard. She prefers staring the beast into its eye and refuses to blink. In 
every imaginable situation she manages with unerring certainty to zoom 
in on the pathetic, petty, and embarrassing moment—one also could 
say the most German” (“Dem Biest ins Auge schauen”). Although Alle 
Anderen is not set in Germany, it nevertheless zooms in on the partic- 
ularly German nature of its protagonists (as does Der Wald vor lauter 
Bäumen). Crucially, however, Chris and Gitti clearly consider themselves 
anders (other) than their fellow Germans with their bad architectural taste 
and petit-bourgeois ideas about child-rearing, which Gitti challenges in 
the film’s astonishing opening sequence during which she playfully brings 
Chris’s young niece to confess her hatred for Gitti. 

Yet, if their fellow Germans strike them as peinlich, then both Chris 
and Gitti do a poor job at not acting in embarrassing ways themselves, 
notwithstanding their increasing reliance on irony to maintain distance 
from, and an air of superiority to, Hans, Sana, and everyone else. Indeed, 
the interplay between ironic detachment and increasingly embarrass- 
ing situations dramatizes the heart of what Ade accomplishes with Alle 
Anderen, as powerfully exemplified, for instance, in the nighttime scene 
to which Ade elliptically cuts after making us uneasily witness how Gitti 
gradually maneuvers herself onto ever-thinner ice in her awkward interac- 
tion with Hans and Sana. After the meals, Sana, feeling unselfconsciously 
comfortable in the presence of her new acquaintances, reveals that she 
dreamt of a giraffe she had adopted but that only her husband was capa- 
ble of handling. Ade stages the scene by once again mainly relying on an 
unobtrusive shot/reverse-shot rhythm that subtly foregrounds Chris and 
Gitti’s different responses as they listen to Sana. When Sana wonders aloud 
about the meaning of her dream, Gitti, without missing a beat, replies, “I 
don’t think it’s very subtle”—a comment that, while true, exhibits the 
same patronizing posture of which she will accuse Hans a few moments 
later. Ade emphasizes Gitti’s attitude by shooting her in a medium close- 
up, lit so that primarily her facial expression is visible. Sana, relaxing in 
her husband’s arms, does not seem to hear the (not so nuanced) sub- 
text of the remark, which Gitti had delivered with a smile bordering on a 
smirk, and instead agrees, saying, “That’s what’s so embarrassing!” This 
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prompts Gitti, again framed in a medium close-up as she lifts her glass, to 
observe that “It’s not embarrassing not to have profound dreams.” Once 
again, the content of Gitti’s statement seems valid enough, yet it is dif- 
ficult to miss the condescending nature of her observation: although she 
seems to reassure Sana that she should not feel embarrassed, the fact that 
Gitti qualifies Sana’s dream as not “profound” effectively belittles both 
the dream and the dreamer. Still, the reverse shot reveals that neither Sana 
nor Hans take offense; in fact, they seem to be sincerely musing about the 
profundity of Gitti’s insight. In contrast, we sense that Chris and Gitti’s 
silence is an embarrassed silence, cinematically marked by a two-shot in 
which Chris, in the background, has his head lowered and Gitti, in the 
foreground, has her eyes directed at her lap. 

As the topic of their conversation switches to Hans’s and Chris’s 
work, Ade subtly deepens the antagonism Gitti is feeling toward Hans, 
whose relaxed body posture, sitting with his arm around his wife, clearly 
communicates a degree of self-satisfaction and self-certainty that Chris is 
decidedly lacking. When Hans suddenly tells Gitti that “that guy” should 
also do something like he just did—he finished a project in Kassel for the 
prestigious quinquennial art exhibition, (OCUMENTA—Gitti’s irrita- 
tion with Hans increases. With Chris crisply focused in the background 
and Gitti just slightly out of focus in the foreground, she begins to chal- 
lenge Hans’s remarks, telling him that his idea that Chris is a “romantic” 
because “he believes in a world that doesn’t exit” is a bit “too mystical” 
for her and claims that she does not “know what you mean.” Once again, 
Ade separates Gitti from everyone else by framing her in a medium close- 
up—a visual composition she reserves for Gitti until the scene arrives at 
its climax. Explaining his position, Hans argues that Chris is too hung 
up on not wanting to compromise. When Gitti asks why he does not tell 
this directly to Chris, who, after all, is sitting right next to her, Hans, 
now leaning forward, informs her that Chris already knows his position. 
When he adds that Chris also knows that he can always count on him 
to help him with his career, Gitti’s barely contained contempt for Hans 
boils over, ironically asking him whether he intends to help Chris with 
his “old-fashioned clichés and lectures” before asserting that he “doesn’t 
need them.” 

At this moment, Ade shoots Chris for the first time during this scene 
in a medium close-up one-shot as he tries to deescalate the situation by 
offering that Hans “didn’t mean it like that,” which, however, fails to 
appease Gitti. When she declares Hans to be “a bit too patronizing,” 
Chris, so embarrassed that he cannot even stand to look at his girlfriend, 
pleads with her to “stop it now.” As Sana leaves to get some Grappa to 
calm everyone’s ruffled feelings, Hans, offscreen, tells Gitti that Chris is 
the only one whom he has described as a “genius.” Instead of making 
Gitti proud, however, Hans’s confession exacerbates her irritation. With 
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emphatic gestures, Gitti accuses Hans of judging “everything so gener- 
ously,” implying that only someone overly full of himself would do this, 
provoking Hans in turn to call her “a Brunhilde.”® Thoroughly disgusted, 
Chris, again in medium close-up, concurs with Hans, adding with ironic 
derision as he glares at Gitti: “Constantly defending her man.” Although 
Gitti attempts to deny that she is a Brunhilde only because she is not will- 
ing to give in to Hans, it is clear that Gitti’s ironic attitude has not only 
failed to achieve its goal of maintaining her superior distance from every- 
one else, but also caused her and Chris to suffer the very embarrassment 
from which the use of irony was supposed to protect them. This sense 
is brought home with full force when Chris, disgusted and momentarily 
alone with Gitti after Hans goes inside to help Sana, sneers, “You are so 
embarrassing,” at her. 

As the scene winds down, Chris reveals to Hans offscreen that he 
did not win the architecture competition. Gitti, whom the men now 
essentially ignore, admits in front of Hans that Chris had not shared this 
significant information with her. Her admission, of course, is an expres- 
sion of how mortified she is that Chris had not told her the truth, but 
it also furthers the sense of embarrassment we feel for her for the sheer 
fact that she admits this in front of Hans, who is, after all, essentially a 
stranger to her. Gitti has evidently maneuvered herself into a corner, and 
Chris is not inclined to help her to get out of it—which, in turn, does 
not shine a particularly good light on him. Indeed, he cannot be both- 
ered to say anything more than “No” in response to her remark, but he 
utters it in a way that communicates what the spatial arrangement of 
the mise-en-scéne has already established. Chris now sits together with 
Hans rather than with Gitti: the image implies that he puts greater trust 
in his colleague than in his girlfriend, who knows little about his line of 
work; embarrasses him in front of someone whom he, however grudg- 
ingly, admires; and, in general, behaves in ways that everyone else con- 
siders peinlich. Importantly, the primary reason that Gitti causes Chris 
to feel embarrassed by and for her is that she repeatedly refuses to abide 
by the normalized bourgeois conventions that Chris, notwithstanding 
his own desire not to be like everyone else, has no trouble affirming 
when it is opportune for him. Earlier that afternoon, for instance, Gitti 
had violated the unwritten law that in polite bourgeois society one does 
not call attention to one’s own or others’ financial circumstances when 
she remarked to Sana that, while she loved the dress the latter wore, she 
could not afford such designer clothes. 

What I want to underline here is how this scene, which constitutes 
a peak moment in the carefully designed narrative logic Ade has set in 
motion during the film’s opening minutes, demonstrates how irony— 
which might have relieved the unbearable embarrassment of witnessing 
Melanie in Der Wald vor lauter Biumen—does not in fact protect its users 
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Fig. 8.2. Framing the effects of irony. Alle Anderen (2009). DVD capture. 


from embarrassment. In fact, this scene reveals that the ones really embar- 
rassing themselves are those who are so carefully attuned to an ironic 
mode of being. Hans’s patriarchal and großspurig.gönnerhnfte (boastful 
and patronizing) demeanor—enhanced by his masculine physique and 
easygoing manner—certainly mark him as the opposite of Chris, in the 
same way that the more traditionally feminine Sana is the opposite of 
tom-boyish Gitti. Still, it is difficult to argue that either of them deserve 
the venom that Gitti so happily dispenses once she realizes that her more 
subtly ironic posturing misses its mark altogether. The scene’s irony is 
that Chris and Gitti’s elaborate house of ironic cards crumbles because 
she insists on her ability to discern the true meaning of Hans’s comments 
about Chris. The problem, however, is not that Gitti is wrong to interpret 
Hans’s comments as patronizing: we, too, are likely to take them that 
way; rather, the problem is that Gitti knows how to respond to Hans only 
on the level of signification, since her own—and of course Chris’s—mode 
of being is primarily defined by irony and thus by both the assumption 
that every sign is a sign of something else and the attendant need to inter- 
pret such signs for their real signified. Yet, her attempt to lock in the 
unstated, allegedly true meaning of Hans’s remarks as a way to defend 
Chris increasingly embarrasses him; we, too, cannot help but feel embar- 
rassed for her, since we witness Chris’s obvious discomfort. However, Ade 
is careful not to push us into identifying with him, and thus taking sides 
against Gitti. Just as she did in her first feature, Ade instead forces us 
to question the position-taking habit inherent both to relating to oth- 
ers ironically and to feeling embarrassed for others. It is this habit that 
both Chris and Gitti earlier enacted im unison when they displayed their 
embarrassment for the other couple because of their earnest adoption 
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of traditional gender roles, against which Chris and Gitti seek to guard 
themselves with their hyper-self-conscious irony. 

Ironically, then, Gitti is led to violate with increasing intensity the 
normative communication rules of polite bourgeois society because of her 
manifest inability, or unwillingness, to tolerate the ambiguity inscribed 
at the heart of ironic discourse—she essentially accuses Hans of irony for 
using his seemingly well-meaning advice primarily to conceal the smug 
superiority with which he looks down at Chris. Chris’s (and our) sense of 
embarrassment, thus, affectively expresses how he (and we) unwittingly 
affirm these normative rules, despite our wish to distinguish ourselves as 
superior to “everyone else” who is willing to compromise out of conve- 
nience or the desire to avoid the embarrassment of transgressing social 
norms. Although in this scene it is primarily Gitti who acts embarrass- 
ingly, the conclusion that Alle Anderen wants us to draw is thus not that 
she is to blame (as Chris believes), but that we need to question our blind, 
habituated affirmation of the very normativity that constitutes the con- 
dition of possibility for our sense of embarrassment—for feeling embar- 
rassed for someone else—to begin with. 


Stuck in Irony 


A few days later, Chris and Gitti invite Hans and Sana over to atone for 
their poor behavior. Although things eventually fall apart when the men 
decide, as an ill-conceived practical joke, to throw their women into the 
pool, the evening initially unfolds pleasantly enough. After dinner, Hans, 
slightly inebriated, requests a tour of the house. Chris, eager to impress 
Hans, does his best to distance himself from his parents’ interior design 
taste, which he assumes horrifies Hans. As Ade shows the two women 
observing the goings-on in silence, Chris explains from offscreen that his 
“mother collects this crap,” as if to make sure that Hans—whose opinion 
he cares about, if only for reasons of career opportunism—understands 
that he cannot be held responsible for the “material evidence (in the form 
of hopeless kitsch) of a previous generation’s living” (Peranson, quoted in 
Booklet, Alle Anderen DVD). 

As the four move up one floor, Gitti tries to persuade Chris not to 
subject his mother to his ridicule in front of Hans and Sana, but Chris 
insists that his mother enjoys showing off her knick-knack collections. 
Crucially, as they enter his “mother’s paradise,” Ade’s camera aligns itself 
neither with Chris nor with Gitti but with Sana and her unabashedly posi- 
tive impressions of the room —impressions that Ade juxtaposes to those of 
her husband, who can barely contain himself laughing at what he sees. As 
Sana approaches in admiration a fake tree with glass birds on its branches, 
the camera takes its cue from her movement through the room, thus once 
more suggesting that its sympathies lie neither with the hyperironic point 
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of view of both men nor with that of the quietly embarrassed Gitti, but, 
rather, with Sana’s generous affirmation of the affective power Chris’s 
mother’s room has on her. As Sana continues to express her genuine 
sense of interest and admiration, the men fraternize by trying to outdo 
each other with snide remarks. When Hans comments that this is “per- 
verse,” Chris encourages him to “come over with [his] ax some day,” a 
comment that fails to solicit approval from Gitti. And when Sana lifts up a 
little toy purse, Chris encourages her to look inside, but he uses the same 
child-like voice that he adopted for “Schnappi,” the ginger stick-man he 
used, on occasion, as a prop to communicate with Gitti. Finding a note 
containing a quotation from Danish author Hans Christian Andersen— 
“Life isn’t enough,’ said the butterfly. ‘You need freedom, sunshine, and 
a little flower’”—Sana is touched almost to tears, while her husband feels 
more like throwing up, as he puts it. As Sana moves back into the cen- 
ter of the room, a four-shot frames the protagonists together at the very 
moment when Sana declares that she finds everything in the room full of 
“vearning”—an astute reading that the scene’s visual composition puts 
into sharp relief insofar as it is precisely this Sehnsucht that Chris and Gitti 
feel as well but do not allow themselves to express, or even to feel, with- 
out immediately ironizing it. Still, Sana’s unabashed, decidedly unironic 
appreciation for Chris’s mother clearly makes both Chris and Gitti uneasy, 
and even Chris does not dare openly ridicule Sana’s sincere responses, 
even though he distances himself, for Hans’s sake, from his mother’s taste. 

Chris and Gitti’s uncertainty about how to respond becomes even 
more palpable as the scene approaches its ingenious climax. As the cam- 
era follows Sana to the open window, Chris turns on the stereo, only to 
receive a dual response from his guests. After only a few piano notes, 
Hans, offscreen, immediately declares the music to be furchtbar (hor- 
rible; not included in official subtitles). In contrast, his wife, framed by 
the open window and the fake tree, excitedly shouts, “It’s Grönemeyer,” 
before confessing that she used to be a big fan of the singer-songwriter.? 
For the next two minutes, the four silently listen to Grönemeyer declare 
in the plainest of language his love for a woman with whom he would like 
to start a family. 

The genius of the scene resides in how Ade manages to complicate 
her viewers’ likely response to the singer’s straightforward expression of 
his feelings—sentiments barely mediated by any poetic flourishes that 
might afford the listener the chance to gain some distance from the sim- 
plicity with which the song, “Ich hab dich lieb,” expresses the singer’s 
emotions. (The sincerity with which Grönemeyer’s Sprechgesang [sing- 
song] enunciates these emotions while being accompanied by his audi- 
ence renders these emotions even starker.) For Ade does not allow us 
to feel peinlich berührt for the singer or, more importantly, for Sana, 
who enthusiastically sings along as she shimmies up close to Hans, who 
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manages to reciprocate his wife’s desire for closeness while simultane- 
ously distancing himself from what he perceives as the song’s insipidness 
by laughing, albeit good-naturedly. In contrast to the seeming ease with 
which this couple manages to negotiate seemingly incommensurate emo- 
tions, Chris and Gitti’s relation to both the song’s sentiments and the 
other couple’s response is considerably more tortured. 

The scene’s visual composition foregrounds this in ways that are 
exemplary for the film’s compositional strategies in general. Hans can 
express his closeness to his wife while also distancing himself from the 
song through assuming an ironic posture—the aesthetic expression of 
the song’s content disagrees with him intellectually to the same extent 
that the song’s content as embodied by his wife’s action agrees with him 
affectively. Chris and Gitti, on the other hand, remain separated from one 
another throughout the scene. As the song begins and Sana moves into 
her husband’s arms, Ade juxtaposes a three-shot including Chris with a 
one-shot of Gitti, who uneasily returns Chris’s glance. Subsequently, as 
the camera pans with his movement and thus returns its focus on him 
(and Gitti), we observe how Chris tentatively approaches Gitti, who, 
however, immediately moves away from him to a position offscreen, leav- 
ing her boyfriend momentarily alone in the frame. This moment echoes 
Gitti’s earlier dismissal of Chris’s attempt at physical closeness with her: 
just as he might never have put his arm around Gitti before, so he might 
never have held her in his arms while listening to a pop song expressing 
emotions in such unironic manner. In any case, Gitti’s reaction suggests 
as much, implying once more that she feels he is merely acting, but this 
time not merely for her benefit but also for Hans and Sana’s. 

Ade then cuts to a two-shot of Chris and Gitti, who have found a 
place to sit down. Looking at each other, both smile, and even laugh 
silently, clearly not knowing how to read each other and the situation they 
are in. As we see them deeply breathing, we get the sense that both wish 
they were elsewhere, so uncomfortable, indeed embarrassed, do they feel 
by the whole scenario. Yet, although they feel embarrassed by both the 
situation and also Sana’s uncompromising expression of her feelings, they 
cannot bring themselves to express their distaste for the song as directly 
and explicitly as Hans does. Due to this blockage, they silently have to 
endure the song’s affective power, which increasingly leaves its marks on 
them: the longer the shot continues, the more we sense that they silently 
read the song as carrying meaning for them, as expressing their own fears 
and desires in simple terms that they cannot bring themselves to use lest 
they embarrass themselves in each other’s eyes. Yet, just when it appears 
that the song begins to affect them against their will, Hans, offscreen, 
stops the song, declaring, “I’m sorry people, but this is torture.” 10 

The spatial choreography at work in this extended scene prevents us 
from siding with any of the protagonists; if, indeed, we sympathize with 
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Fig. 8.3. Between irony and sincerity. Alle Anderen (2009). DVD captures. 


anybody it would have to be with Sana, if only because the camera aligns 
itself most closely with her agency and impressions during the scene’s first 
half. Ade refuses to present Sana’s responses ironically, although the other 
characters can take her sincerity only with a measure of ironic distance, 
which they perform to varying degrees, with Hans being most demon- 
strative. Yet, I do not think that Hans feels embarrassed by both the song 
and his wife’s reaction, as Knörer’s otherwise perfect account of the scene 
suggests;!! rather, Hans feels clearly comfortable enough in his own skin 
for him to accept his wife’s (to his mind: bad) taste in music—perhaps 
precisely because he is not afraid that others perceive him as peinlich. 
Chris’s actions, in contrast, are intimately attuned to how others perceive 
him—which, we may speculate, causes him to interact with others primar- 
ily through the filter of irony in order to make sure that they cannot pin 
him down on anything that might be perceived as embarrassing. 
Nevertheless, the point of this pivotal scene is not to make us side with 
Hans over Chris (or Sana over Gitti). Rather, as Knörer remarks, the scene’s 
central point is to allow us to witness how Chris und Gitti find themselves 
stuck between irony and sincerity, exactly in “this indeterminate in-between 
of feelings between irony and postirony that determines the way they relate 
to and fight with one another as well. In short, they think it is rather arro- 
gant to communicate their knowledge to Sana that Grönemeyer is embar- 
rassing and thus rather feel contempt for Hans with whose sense of taste 
they in fact agree.” This, in my view, describes the very problem that defines 
Chris and Gitti’s relationship, if not their mode of being, of living. For 
although they get along well on this ironic level, they are unsure how they 
can possibly arrive at a deeper understanding of and commitment to each 
other given that their ironic mode constantly enables them to avoid giving 
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the impression that they might have committed to something—especially 
something that could cast an embarrassing light on them if such an act of 
commitment were not received in kind by the other. What, then, seems 
blocked for them is the ability to move to a level of postironic seriousness 
without, as Knörer suggests, automatically becoming like Hans and Sana, 
whose unironic relation to one another causes not only Gitti and Chris to 
be embarrassed but also the likely German audience for the film—a genera- 
tion of viewers that came of age in the 1990s and 2000s and are subject to 
the age of irony, and thus intimately familiar with the conflicts facing this 
couple. Alle Anderen’s brilliance lies in rendering sensible how our own 
feelings of embarrassment for Hans and Sana are predicated on the same 
desire for ironic distance as Chris and Gitti’s—a desire that the film demon- 
strates to be the cause of the problems Chris and Gitti experience in their 
efforts to forge a viable relationship. 


Pain-lichkeit 


Der Wald vor lauter Bäumen might be one of the most relentless films 
in the history of the medium with respect to the sense of embarrassment 
it instills in the viewer for its protagonist, whose behavior triggers this 
embarrassment in us without ever giving the sense that the film itself feels 
embarrassed for her. Ade’s cinematic strategies thus establish a crucial dif- 
ference between filmic and spectatorial attitudes toward the same events. 
In contrast, Alle Anderen invites us to reflect on how the protagonists 
self-consciously deploy irony as a means never to be perceived as acting 
in embarrassing ways, and as a means to differentiate themselves from 
everyone else whom they deem as behaving in embarrassing ways. In 
Ade’s second feature, then, her protagonists purposefully mobilize irony 
in opposition to Peinlichkeit, whereas in her debut the protagonist acts 
without a sense of either irony or embarrassment. As a result, Der Wald 
vor lauter Bäumen confronts us with the sheer impossibility of sustaining 
our embarrassment for the character; we simply want to look away, stop 
listening to her, and, possibly, leave the theater or turn off the TV. What 
we long for more than anything is for the character to display greater 
awareness of her own Peinlichkeit—for Melanie to gain some measure of 
ironic detachment that would protect her from becoming so exceedingly 
peinlich (to her surroundings and us, if not to herself). Yet, Alle Anderen 
turns around our belief, at least as it was solicited by Ade’s debut, that 
irony is the solution to the danger of being perceived as peinlich and 
instead reveals the cost of deploying an ironic attitude against such per- 
ceptions of being peinlich. In so doing, this pair of films leaves us with 
a sense of an impasse: a lack of irony produces an unbearable sensation 
of Peinlichkeit, but excessive irony blocks any seriousness or earnestness, 
since it is these emotions that were so peinlich in the first place. 
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Put differently: the problem Alle Anderen investigates—and what 
makes it a metafilm with regard to its predecessor—is what happens when 
one approaches the world as a system of signs that are reductively con- 
ceived as signifying effects. The film dramatizes what happens when one 
insists that every act, including speech acts, works primarily on the level 
of signification: namely, that in such a situation (we might say: a situa- 
tion of excessive readability) one’s ability to trust in one’s capacity to read 
signs that one believes exist to be read, to be interpreted for the underly- 
ing meaning whose determinability one presupposes, is undermined to 
such a degree that the situation is experienced as painful. Resonating in 
this respect with Schanelec’s films’ concern with language, communica- 
tion, and understanding—but also with Schläfer’s complication of its pro- 
tagonist’s belief that one can understand everyone— Alle Anderen shows 
how such situations end up inducing the very sensation from which one’s 
ironic attitude was supposed to protect: namely, from the Pein residing at 
the heart of peinlich that is absent in the English “embarrassing”—that 
is, from the very pain that lends the German pein-lich considerably more 
intensity than is present in the English term (for example, “torturer” is 
Peiniger in German). This is analogous to how the word Sehnsucht (in 
films such as Séance, Sehnsucht, as well as in Petzold’s oeuvre) articu- 
lates a degree of intense longing that is absent from “longing.” In short, 
Ade’s work dramatizes how irony is predicated on a fundamentally rep- 
resentational attitude that is finally incapable of containing the pain in 
Peinlichkeit precisely because the latter cannot be reduced to a signifying 
operation, given its predominantly affective, signaletic force. 

The point of Ade’s work, however, is not to side with one or the 
other: neither with Gitti and Chris’s ironic attitude that marks their 
hyperawareness of the flaws of everyone else and yet increasingly inhibits 
their ability to interact with each other out of fear of vulnerability; nor 
with Melanie’s unselfconscious attitude that exudes honesty, directness, 
and sincerity and yet, in its sheer excessiveness (in relation to normal- 
ized social conventions to which we tend to be habitually beholden, nay: 
subjected) alienates her from her environment. In Der Wald vor lauter 
Bäumen we end up sharing in the very real pain Melanie clearly feels by 
virtue of how tortured we become by our sense of feeling peinlich berührt 
by and for her. We could say that rather than representing the protago- 
nist as embarrassing, the film instills in us the very pain that serves as the 
immanent intensifier of the sensation of embarrassment. Indeed, it sub- 
jects us to the sheer force of Peinlichkeit—which does not appeal to one’s 
ability to interpret, for this sensation is simply not about “meaning”—so 
much so that we recoil and long for ironic distance. But we are made to 
discover in Alle Anderen (which in terms of the present discussion can 
be considered a sequel) that irony is a poor defense against Peinlichkeit 
precisely because it depends on the use of representation (reading or 
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interpretation) to block off something that is arepresentational, asignify- 
ing, and therefore presubjective: the force or sensation of affect. Yet, if 
irony is not the answer, neither is unselfconsciousness. After all, Melanie’s 
inability to reflect on herself with a sense of distance, from a perspective 
that is marked by some distance from herself (an ironic point of view, in 
other words), costs her the very ability to connect with the people around 
her; it costs her the very sincerity that she wants from her relationships 
and interlocutors. 

Neither self-conscious, mediating irony nor unselfconscious imme- 
diacy looks like a promising recipe for living one’s life in the specifically 
German environment to which Ade’s films respond (even in the absence 
of geographical German locations, as is the case in Alle Anderen). So what 
is left, then? Typical for most if not all Berlin School films, the central 
question Ade’s work provokes remains unanswered. Rather, by cinemati- 
cally confronting us with this problematic, Ade’s work puts the onus on 
us, demands that we reconsider our own attitudes with regard to both 
Peinlichkeit and irony. Ade’s work induces in us the affective sensation 
of radical incommensurability between, on one hand, how we make sense 
of what we sense and, on the other, the current distribution of the sen- 
sible that allows us to make sense of the world in just the way we make 
sense of it. She accomplishes this by making us sense that neither irony 
nor its lack are viable options in an age often paradoxically described as 
both hyperironic and postironic—an age characterized both by manifest 
desires for a sincerity and authenticity that postmodernism was supposed 
to have destroyed and by ironic posturing performed as a defense against 
a socioeconomic logic that mobilizes the desire for authenticity as one of 
its primary operative engines of control. And this sensation of incommen- 
surability between an ironic attitude and the kind of sincerity it secretly 
seeks but finds embarrassing ultimately lends Ade’s work a subtle political 
force insofar as it refuses to have any dealings with either authentic sincer- 
ity or ironic distance, with either dreams of a return to an allegedly less 
complicated time or blind affirmation of postmodern lifestyle options. 


Notes 


l Dirk von Lowtzow, “Ironie beherrschen wir nicht,” Süddeutsche Zeitung, 
25 March 2010, http://www.sueddeutsche.de/muenchen/tocotronic-in-der- 
tonhalle-ironie-beherrschen-wir-nicht-1.24174. 


? Ade’s short films are Ebene 9 (2000), winner of the Max-Ophüls Preis; Vegas 
(2001); and Melanie Pröschle und der Ernst des Lebens (2003). With the exception 
of Vegas, all her films have been produced by Komplizen Film, a production com- 
pany owned by Ade together with Janine Jackowski and Jonas Dornbach. They 
also produced Kohler’s Schlafkrankheit and Heisenberg’s third feature, Uber-Ich 
und Du (2014). 
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3 Elstermann, “Ein Unglück namens Pröschle.” 


4 See, respectively, Dell, “Amoklauf nach Innen”; Seiler, “Reifeprüfung”; Behrens, 
“Groteske Komik und Tragik im Klassenzimmer”; Elstermann, “Ein Unglück 
namens Pröschle”; and Althaus, “Allein.” 


5 Quoted in MacLennan, “Interview with Maren Ade.” 
6 Young, “Those Who Can’t Do, Teach.” 


7 A number of film-historical precursors might come to mind when watching Alle 
Anderen, including Roberto Rossellini’s Viaggio in Italia (Voyage to Italy, 1954), 
Godard’s Le Mépris (Contempt, 1963), Antonioni’s La notte (La Notte, 1961), 
Eustache’s La maman et la putain (The mother and the whore, 1973), and Ing- 
mar Bergman’s Scener ur ett äktenskap (Scenes from a marriage, 1973), which 
“Ade, her cast, and cameraman Bernhard Keller watched in preparation for the 
film,” according to Peranson (“Booklet,” Alle Anderen DVD). 


8 In German mythology, Brunhilde is a strong and beautiful woman who demands 
that the man whom she will agree to marry must first outperform her in feats of 
strength and courage. She eventually betrays Siegfried, whom she believes to have 
deceived her, not knowing that it was another man who engineered her deception. 


? Grönemeyer is one of Germany’s biggest pop stars, who is adored by fans but 
looked down on by those who consider themselves to have more progressive 
tastes. Film history remembers the young Grönemeyer for his role in Wolfgang 
Petersen’s Das Boot (The boat, 1981) as lieutenant at sea, Werner Groney. 


10 This scene resonates with the scene with the Robbie Williams song in Sehn- 
sucht. However, whereas Grisebach stages the mise-en-scène of Markus’s emo- 
tional dance without a diegetic audience, Ade’s mise-en-scéne confronts us not 
only with the dancer but also the effects her dancing has on her diegetic audience. 
Yet both films refuse to judge their respective dancers as embarrassing and instead 
force us to endure our own sense of embarrassment. 


1l Knörer, “Erkundet jede mögliche Gasse und Sackgasse zwischen Ironie und 
Postironie.” 


9: Ulrich Kohler: The Politics of Refusal 


If art is political, it is political exactly in this sense: It refuses to be 
exploited by the daily routine of political and social concerns. Its 
strength lies in its autonomy. 


— Ulrich Köhler, “Why I Don’t Make Political Films” 


Absolute Refusal 


E THIS PENULTIMATE CHAPTER, I want to organize my discussion around 
a few select sequences from each of Ulrich Köhler’s three features to 
date: Bungalow, which focuses on Paul (Lennie Burmeister), a young 
man who out of the blue “decides” not to rejoin his military comrades 
and instead heads back home to the empty bungalow of his parents, 
located in the rolling hills by Marburg, where he subsequently bides his 
time without a clear sense of purpose; Montag kommen die Fenster, which 
centers on Nina (Isabelle Menke), who one day “decides” to abandon 
temporarily her husband and preschool daughter and to roam the woods 
surrounding Kassel, another provincial city; and Schlafkrankheit, which 
loosely revolves around Ebbo Velten (Pierre Bokma), a German medical 
doctor working in Cameroon who “decides” not to follow his wife back 
to Wetzlar, Germany, to live together with their teenage daughter (from 
whom they have been separated for a number of years). Each of the three 
films draws to varying degrees on the director’s biography, be it the pro- 
vincial settings in the central German state of Hessia (Kohler was born 
in 1969 in Marburg); the stifling mix of well-meaning left-liberal beliefs 
and petit-bourgeois attitudes permeating both Bungalow and Montag 
kommen die Fenster, which is not entirely unlike what the director expe- 
rienced in his youth; or the humanitarian aid environment in Africa that 
Kohler experienced firsthand when living with his parents in Zaire (today: 
the Democratic Republic of Congo) before returning to Europe where 
he eventually studied art and philosophy in France before enrolling at 
the Hochschule ftir bildende Kiinste Hamburg to earn a degree in visual 
communication in 1998. The director claims to have missed in his youth 
“resistance ... that others faced who grew up with less liberal parents. 
But at times this caring embrace also wore me down.”! This biographical 
component, perhaps more overtly present than in any of the other Berlin 
School directors’ oeuvres, has led Mark Peranson to suggest that Kohler 
“is likely the most personal filmmaker of the so-called Berlin School”—an 
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assessment with which Kohler essentially concurs, describing his work as 
films about “life worlds with which I am familiar” (quoted in Suchsland, 
“Der Film als Hypothese”).? 

Beyond the biographical component, however, what connects 
Köhler’s features—he also made various shorts, including Feldstrasse 
(1993), Palü (1998), and Rakete (1998)—is the nature of the protago- 
nists’ sudden decisions no longer to abide by the taken-for-granted soci- 
etal and bourgeois consensus about duty, normal behavior, and living 
the good life. The director himself acknowledges that the experimental 
setup for his first two films (and I suggest his remark is also valid for 
Schlafkrankheit) was precisely the question of what happens “when behav- 
ioral norms, which everyone takes for granted, are being terminated”— 
a question that, as we have seen, Ade’s films pose, too, albeit by using 
rather different cinematic means.’ Yet, what is of interest to me about this 
experimental setup is just this notion of “termination” or, rather, how 
these films stage the moment of termination and how both the fact of 
the termination and its cinematic rendering in turn affect the viewer in 
particular ways. To me, it is precisely the particular form this termination 
takes that demands to be heeded by us or, rather, that we cannot not heed 
when finding ourselves confronted by it. 

Below, I want to draw out the intensity with which these occurrences 
of termination affect both the diegetic worlds (and their inhabitants’ 
ability to respond to these events of termination) and the extradiegetic 
spheres in which viewers find themselves confronted by the experience 
of no longer being able to fold these acts of termination into the well- 
worn dialectical narrative of subversion and containment, of (political) 
resistance and (subsequent) appropriation. For what Köhler’s films dra- 
matize and render sensible for us is the transformation of the political act 
of resistance into an occurrence of refusal or, better yet, absolute refusal. 
This marks them both as singular entries in the collective corpus of the 
Berlin School and as symptomatic of and, indeed, central to what I have 
been describing throughout, however tentatively, as their shared political, 
maybe utopian, project. This intensification of resistance into absolute 
refusal marks Köhler’s work as being of his time—a time in which, as per 
Foucault, Deleuze, Negri, and others, politics has been intensified into 
biopolitics, in which traditional forms of labor as the engine for capitalist 
profit have been supplemented, if not altogether supplanted, by contem- 
porary versions of service and finance operations, and in which old disci- 
plinary strategies have morphed into mechanisms of control.* 

As has often been remarked, this is a time in which the very pos- 
sibility of political action—of resistance—seems blocked. It is a time 
frequently described as postideological, in which the very appeal to the 
idea of resistance has the strong whiff of nostalgia for a time gone by. 
Jakob Hesler calls attention to the specifically German variant of this 
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phenomenon when writing that a character such as Paul, in Bungalow, is 
symptomatic of the “postideological loss of orientation, the urban variant 
of which being a specific youth culture only recently glorified in form of 
a new pop-literary decadence” (“Allein zuhaus”). Hesler’s reference to a 
new pop-literary decadence in Germany refers to the emergence of a new 
generation of authors, such as Christian Kracht, Benjamin von Stuckard- 
Barre, Judith Hermann, Sibylle Berg, and Thomas Brussig, whose works 
display a pop sensibility that actively rejects the political literature of com- 
mitment that dominated “high” German literature before unification— 
despite Adorno’s forceful rebuttal almost halfa century earlier of Jean-Paul 
Sartre’s demand for politically committed art, when Adorno argued that 
autonomous artworks “arouse the anxiety that [Sartrean] existentialism 
only talks about. In dismantling illusion they explode art from the inside, 
whereas proclaimed commitment only subjugates art from the outside, 
hence only illusorily. Their implacability compels the change in attitude 
that committed works only demand” (“Commitment” 90, my emphases). 
I suggest that Kohler shares Adorno’s perspective notwithstanding the 
director’s claim that he “once read a book by Adorno and did not under- 
stand a word. Subsequently I never touched it again and instead studied 
analytical philosophy” (quoted in Hesler, “Allein zuhaus” ). 

Of course, Adorno’s critique was neither directed against “high” 
literature per se nor expressed in favor of the kind of pop literature to 
which Hesler refers. Rather, Adorno’s point, as hinted at by the language 
of affect (“arouse,” “compel”) in the passage just quoted, is that what 
he calls autonomous artworks “are knowledge in the form of a noncon- 
ceptual object” (“Commitment,” 92). Unlike so-called committed art, 
which superimposes conceptual knowledge onto the artwork in order 
to persuade an audience of a particular political position that is affirmed 
a priori, autonomous art, far from being unaffected by the world itself, 
presents knowledge affectively, aconceptually. It does this by arousing or 
compelling the audience through the manner in which art, as a noncon- 
ceptual object, affects it. Autonomous artwork subjects the viewers to a 
shift in how (and thus what) they perceive and sense, what they appre- 
hend and thus come to know, or to put it in Spinoza’s terms, it increases 
their capacity to engage the world not merely based on “affectio ideas” 
but “notion ideas.” In short, for Adorno, committed art reproduces and 
affirms what is already known; in contrast, autonomous art, in refusing 
the demand to be committed, opens up a dissensual space for the produc- 
tion of thought, for the act of thinking, by virtue of working directly and 
nonconceptually on the nervous system to increase the viewers’ capacity 
to be affected and affect. 

In the context of contemporary German cinema, the problem posed 
by the allegedly postideological age for the possibility of inspiring a new 
generation into taking political action has been dramatized by a number 
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of films, perhaps most prominently by Hans Weingartner’s Die fetten 
Jahre sind vorbei (The edukators, 2004) and, more recently, by Lars 
Kraume’s dystopian science fiction film, Die kommenden Tage (The com- 
ing days, 2010). Independent of these two films’ respective merits, they 
differ from Köhler’s films precisely in their conception of political action.’ 
In the case of Kraume’s and Weingartner’s films, such action is still cast in 
terms of traditional left-humanist tenets of committed art as a matter of 
subject-driven resistance enacted by character-agents with whom we are 
asked to identify. In Kohler’s films, in contrast, this left-humanistic poli- 
tics of commitment finds itself transformed to such a degree that we can 
no longer speak of subjects who use their agency to resist and in so doing 
successfully appeal to our desires to identify with them. We are instead 
exposed to what we might want to call “postsubjects”—subjects whose 
experience of being aroused and compelled by, indeed of being subjected 
to, the forces of a particular distribution of the sensible is so intense that 
rather than being figures with whom we can emotionally align ourselves 
because of their attractive agency, they directly figure, or render sensible, 
the force of absolute refusal on screen. 

Consequently, Köhler’s films do not confront us with young, attractive 
male and female agents such as Jan (Daniel Briihl), Jule (Julia Jentsch), and 
Peter (Stipe Erceg) in Weingartner’s film, or Konstantin (August Diehl) 
and Cecilia (Johanna Wokalek) in Krohme’s, all of whom still do something 
in the face of the nearly all-pervasive sense that nothing can be done against 
the inexorable force of contemporary capitalism. Rather, Paul, Nina, and 
Ebbo are cinematic abstractions in the sense that Deleuze discusses the role 
that the “Figure” plays in Francis Bacon’s paintings. The Figure is an asig- 
nifying icon or image that emerges from a painterly process of isolating it 
from the field in which it exists; it does not signify and avoids “the figura- 
tive, illustrative, and narrative character the Figure would necessarily have 
if it were not isolated” (Francis Bacon, 6). Crucially, Deleuze holds, Bacon 
does not dialectically oppose figuration but instead immanently intensifies 
it in order to produce the Figure: he goes through narrative in order to get 
to the level of pure affect, or sensation. 

Kohler’s protagonists are Figures in just this sense. While they exist 
within a specific narrative field, they are isolated from it—an isolation cin- 
ematically accomplished and affectively enhanced by all three films’ sub- 
stantial deployment of Plansequenzen (long takes), which have the effect 
of slowing down any forward movement that would cause us to experi- 
ence the films as narratives. Accordingly, the protagonists chiefly con- 
front us not as something figurative but as figuring, not as narrative or 
representational ciphers but as forces that render sensible what Bazin calls 
a “fact”—something that directly works on our sensations and percep- 
tions without taking the detour of narrative and mediation.” And because 
these cinematic Figures’ actions are not configured in terms of resistance, 
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they avoid becoming instrumentalized as illustrations of an extradiegetic 
political program that the director wants to sell us. In this respect, Köhler 
indeed does not make political films, as he explains in his polemical essay 
on the subject (see “Why I Don’t Make Political Films”). Or, rather, like 
his fellow Berlin School filmmakers, he makes films that respond to the 
very transformation of the political that has occurred in the last two or 
three decades, not merely in Germany but globally.’ Refusing to engage 
in a politics of representation at a time when representationalism can no 
longer be said to enable people to speak, these films potentially assume 
political force precisely because they confront their viewers with the neces- 
sity of reimagining the political. They accomplish this by instilling in our 
nervous system the affective sensation of a different distribution of the 
sensible—the sensation of a dissensus that is expressive less of a dialectical 
rejection that is easily defeated and judged as useless than of an absolute 
refusal that suspends our very ability to respond to it with the well-worn 
clichés of political commitment. The latter is kept at bay precisely by not 
granting such a politics any purchase on a specific term to which the films’ 
absolute refusal might refer. 


Bungalow 


How, then, does this look on the ground, so to speak? Consider, for 
instance, the astonishing opening sequence of Bungalow. The film begins 
by showing a group of young German soldiers sitting in the back of a 
military truck. Kohler then cuts to shot two, which is a veritable tour de 
force of camera movement (masterfully handled by the director’s regular 
director of photography, Patrick Orth) and choreography of bodies and 
space. Lasting for just about three minutes, its nearly 360-degree panning 
motion follows the truck, which has just left the autobahn, as it gradually 
approaches a rest stop. This panoramic shot ultimately depicts precisely 
the visual field from, or through, which the Figure of absolute refusal will 
be isolated. Continually moving from screen right to left, the truck tem- 
porarily remains in the distance, as the camera’s deep-focus photography 
allows us to observe its progress. When the truck turns into a parking 
lot and selects a spot to park, the camera begins to track with the truck’s 
motion, now closer to its position, and slowly follows the group of men 
as they walk toward a Burger King. One of the soldiers (who turns out 
to be the film’s protagonist, Paul) has already been singled out in the 
film’s first shot. Together with his comrades, he now makes his way into 
the fast-food joint. The camera captures the men by parallel tracking, 
filming them through the building’s windows until some of them reap- 
pear through another door, including Paul. Now reversing its directional 
course, the camera tracks back toward the truck, from screen left to right, 
following the men’s movement until Paul stops and asks a middle-aged 
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male customer whether he may sit down with him. While in the back- 
ground the other soldiers, with Burger King bags in hand, gradually move 
toward their truck, Paul pays no heed and instead reads part of the man’s 
newspaper. When, still in the background, the troop’s leader demands the 
soldiers get back in the truck, the man looks up at Paul. Both men glance 
briefly in the truck’s direction before Paul looks back at the man until the 
latter returns his attention to his paper. Paul remains disinterested in the 
leader’s commands and disregards the noise made by the departing truck. 

Paul has just committed Fahnenflucht (desertion)! Arguably, few films 
in the medium’s history approach the degree to which Bungalow de-dra- 
matizes what traditionally serves as a perfect occasion for dramatization: 
what is usually depicted as an extraordinary act of resistance becomes in 
Bungalow something mundane and unremarkable. It is as if the act were 
so normal that even the man observing Paul’s lack of response to his com- 
mander does not seem to think twice about it, preferring instead simply 
to mind his own business. In short, Paul’s “act” is precisely not marked as 
an act; his “decision” not to get up and return to the truck is not drama- 
tized as a decision. It is clear from how Köhler stages this scene that Paul 
did not arrive at the conclusion to abandon his comrades after having first 
consciously pondered his options. His “decision” not to rejoin the oth- 
ers is not expressive of his rebellion against military authority or anything 
else; his “action,” if we can call it that, is not expressive of an act of resis- 
tance directed at a force that he perceives as oppressive or unjust. Paul 
simply does not get up, as if he could just not be bothered to heed the 
commander’s order of Aufsitzen (mount up). Rather than being an inter- 
ested act—an act interested in opposing a command, for example—his is 
a purely disinterested act, an act characterized by a pure lack of interest in 
both the command and his own disobedience. Its very purposelessness 
disqualifies Paul’s action from being characterized as resistance—a term 
that implies too strongly the presence of a deciding consciousness, of a 
purpose that causes the effect of resisting a command. 

Paul does not say no to the military command; instead, he simply 
remains seated, indifferent to the goings-on. We might thus liken Paul 
to Melville’s famous scrivener, Bartleby. He, like Paul, does not resist, 
does not say no to his boss whenever the latter demands he do some- 
thing. Instead, he merely responds, “I would prefer not to,” and in so 
doing issues a response that, while mobilizing the rhetoric of preference, 
nevertheless does not articulate a “decision” (he does not “decide” to dis- 
obey) precisely because Bartleby’s formula, according to Deleuze, simul- 
taneously “rejects a nonpreferred” and declines to “affirm a preference” 
(“Bartleby,” 69). “I would prefer not to” is therefore not an expression 
of resistance but the formula of absolute refusal—a mode of response that 
is completely disinterested in the content to which it responds. Absolute 
refusal, as exhibited by both Bartleby and Paul, is not purposeful. Unlike 
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an act of resistance, which is by definition always purposeful and thus 
dialectically dependent on what it resists, absolute refusal refuses even to 
accept that the terms of the playing field are the only terms in town— 
terms that demand that one’s response take one of merely two basic 
forms: that of either obedience (yes) or resistance (no). 

The difference between absolute refusal (its purposeless disinterested- 
ness, its utter indifference) and resistance (its purposeful interestedness) is 
that the latter’s no affirms precisely the operative engine of the very logic 
(and its individual instantiations) against which it wants to respond; abso- 
lute refusal, in contrast, simply declares its utter indifference, one that 
is intransitive and as such simply refuses acknowledgement of what con- 
tinues to govern the dialectical logic of resistance. The point is not that 
absolute refusal denies the viability or existence of the logic of dialectics 
but, rather, that it simply does not care that it exists. The no of resistance 
continues to operate within the confines of a very recognizable narrative, 
a dialectical playing field, thus allowing what is confronted with this no to 
know exactly how to respond to it. In contrast, as is dramatized in both 
Melville’s story and Bungalow, the “I would prefer not to” of absolute 
refusal marks a complete incommensurability with this dialectical logic, 
which is why Bartleby’s interlocutors quite literally do not know what to 
do with him, just as no one, including the viewer, knows what, exactly, 
to make of Paul. Just as the characters in “Bartleby” do not know how to 
respond to him, so viewers, as well as the characters who are confronted 
with Paul’s radical phlegmatism such as his former girlfriend, as well as 
his older brother and his Danish girlfriend, do not know how to respond 
to him because any normal mode of responding to him does not take the 
affective force of his absolute refusal serious enough.” Absolute refusal’s 
utter indifference, its utter Kantian purposelessness, not only blocks any 
mode of responsiveness grounded in interestedness and purposiveness but 
also opens a spatiotemporal lacunae that cannot be dialectically sublated 
into the normal state of affairs; indeed, it is the very force that reconfig- 
ures the state of affairs: in affecting our capacity to apprehend, it alters 
what we can see, sense, and perceive and thus think and know. 

Setting the stage for the rest of the film—and, however uninten- 
tionally, for Köhler’s career to date—this opening scene does not bother 
either to explain itself to us or to mark itself as extraordinary; nor does 
Bungalow narrativize its presentation of the Figure of absolute refusal or 
provide us with the means to frame it within a narrative logic. And yet, the 
Figure of absolute refusal does not emerge here as a result of a wholesale 
rejection of the classical conventions of representational realism. Rather, 
the power of what Köhler achieves derives precisely from the fact that he 
renders sensible the Figure of absolute refusal by deploying the means 
of conventional narrative cinema. Yet, it is 77 his use of what appears as 
easily legible formal compositions (as opposed to overtly difficult-to-read 
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compositions typical of avant-garde aesthetics) that he issues a refusal 
of their operational logic and assumptions that confront the viewer and 
structure what he or she sees. 

Note, for example, how this scene, which upon first viewing is bound 
to strike us as utterly realistic, in fact confronts us with an impossible 
temporality. The uninterrupted long take suggests that what we witness 
occurs in real time. Yet, the action—a great number of soldiers entering 
a fast-food joint, ordering, paying, and waiting for the food to be pre- 
pared, then exiting the store—transpires in a mere ten or fifteen seconds: 
fast food, indeed! In what appears to be a thoroughly realistic mise-en- 
scene—real space, continuous action of the same bodies, no editing that 
hides anything from our purview—we find ourselves confronted with the 
experience of an altered sense of temporality, a sensation of time that, 
within the confines of narrative realism, is impossible yet whose impos- 
sibility is not narrativized but instead simply rendered sensible (even if 
we may not understand it). Köhler does not so much resist adherence to 
the conventions of film history as he refuses the presupposition that they 
define the logic of narrative cinema. And this aesthetic refusal is precisely 
what enables the presentation of the Figure of absolute refusal in form 
of Paul’s “decision.” This “decision,” however, is not narrated or repre- 
sented; instead, it simply occurs and asserts itself as and with the affec- 
tive force of a fact. Yet, this fact does not solicit understanding from us; 
rather, its purpose is to provoke. Bungalow, here, offers the facticity of a 
“decision” not so that we understand it (there is nothing to understand) 
but so that it affects the distribution of the sensible upon which we rely in 
order to arrive at such understanding to begin with—a distribution that 
includes the habit of dialectically negating conventional narrative aesthet- 
ics such as representational realism. 

Bungalow’s final scene, clearly an homage to Bob Rafelson’s Five 
Easy Pieces (1970), is in this respect the opening sequence’s exact mir- 
ror image insofar as Paul’s final disappearance—his “decision” to disap- 
pear—is not represented. Just like his brother, Max (Devid Striesow), and 
his girlfriend, Lene (Trine Dyrholm), we, too, cannot be certain whether 
Paul in fact left with the military policemen who came to pick him up or 
whether he hid in the petroleum truck that, by coming between Paul and 
everyone else, blocked their view of him and thereby obscured whether 
or not he had reached another “decision” to elude the authorities once 
more. Of course, it appears impossible not to wonder about what really 
happened. Yet, just as speculating about whether or not Nina in Petzold’s 
Gespenster was in fact Frangoise’s long-lost daughter is to miss the point 
of what Petzold is doing, so asking in which vehicle Paul sits as Bungalow 
ends is ultimately the “wrong” question to pose, since a clear-cut answer 
would hardly change anything at all with regard to our ability to under- 
stand Paul (though it might allow us to harbor the illusion that it does). 
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Fig. 9.1. Pauls final disappearance. Bungalow (2002). DVD capture. 


The Figure of absolute refusal with which Bungalow confronts us, 
then, is offered as knowledge in form of something nonconceptualiz- 
able, something that is not and cannot be represented even though we 
can sense it. But this sensation, this becoming-sensible of the noncon- 
ceptualizable, necessarily precedes our ability to conceptualize it, and any 
attempt to conceptualize it is, therefore, always informed by its affective 
force. What Kohler accomplishes is thus indeed not something that might 
be usefully considered political in the normative sense of resistance, as 
understood by critics who complain about Paul’s destructive inertia and 
his apparent lack of redeeming qualities. As Kohler argues, such critics 
“conclude from the protagonist’s aimlessness that the film lacks vision. 
Behind such arguments lies only too often a social-democratic concept 
of art overly simplistically understood as an instrument to improve the 
world.”10 Bungalows political force, however, lies elsewhere—namely, 
in rendering affectively palpable the “affront,” as Andreas Busche writes, 
of the “impossibility to encounter any resistances in our consensus soci- 
ety” (“Geschmacksneutral”). Or, the film’s political force lies precisely in 
how Paul’s phlegmatism confronts us with the impossibility of making 
sense of what is rendered sensible through the political terms provided 
by the existing distribution of the sensible: because we are exposed to 
an absolute refusal of those very terms, we are forced to rethink the role 
these terms play in our lives. Bungalow puts its money on the fact that 
those terms have become useless (although they continue to do a certain 
amount of work) precisely because their attachment to the subject posi- 
tion of resistance has become anachronistic at a moment when resistance 
in its various guises is only all too obviously the logic by which capitalism 
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operates: that which it sells its subjects ad nauseam in form of lifestyle and 
consumer choices. 


Montag kommen die Fenster 


Kohler’s follow-up, Montag kommen die Fenster, can be considered a 
variation on rendering palpable the force of absolute refusal rather than 
representing an act of resistance. Kohler once more focuses on a liberal- 
bourgeois environment. This time, however, its traditional core, the small 
family unit, is present in its entirety, whereas in Bungalow Paul’s parents 
are on vacation and thus present only in form of the architectural space of 
the bungalow itself. In Montag kommen die Fenster, we initially observe 
Nina as she, together with her husband, the affable Frieder (Hans-Jochen 
Wagner), and daughter, are starting their lives in a newly purchased 
house in Kassel, “a kind of nonplace in the middle of Germany.”!! Her 
life, we quickly surmise (even though the film, as is typical of the Berlin 
School, offers no back story), has thus far been characterized by the typi- 
cal upward mobility of the German Bildungsbiirgertum (educated middle 
class): she has an interesting job as an ER doctor, a small family with a 
caring husband and an adorable daughter, and, with the recent purchase 
of a house, now also a place for the family to call their own. That some- 
thing is amiss in her life, however, is suggested from the beginning by the 
fact that they are still in the process of renovating their new home; in this 
respect, viewers might be reminded of the sterile space of the newly built 
family house in Milchwald that suggests that something is rotten at the 
heart of the newly founded family in Hochhäusler’s film. 

Nina’s movement through the unfinished spaces of her new house 
starkly contrasts with her husband’s. Whereas Frieder acts upon these 
spaces, she primarily observes how he inhabits, and works to improve, 
this new family space as if it indeed manifested the very fulfillment of the 
liberal-bourgeois dream for which they presumably have worked so hard. 
Frieder’s attitude toward their house, which is decidedly not yet a home, 
thus differs from Nina’s from the outset. The former’s actions suggest 
that his stance toward the not-yet-finished house is essentially uncriti- 
cal and positive; it is as if for Frieder the promise inscribed in the very 
possibility of completing the house synecdochally embodied the prom- 
ise of completing another work-in-progress, that of their bourgeois mar- 
riage. In contrast, for Nina, whose palpable discomfort manifests itself 
in each gesture, in every look, in every bodily posture as she reluctantly 
tries to help her husband renovate the house, the literal incompletion of 
their new house seems to render sensible not an affirmative experience 
but, rather, the sensation of the essential lack inscribed at the heart of 
the modern, liberal-bourgeois family. The house’s unfinished state affec- 
tively confronts her with the sense that what she is meant to affirm as the 
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successful realization of her dream of upward mobility is finally little more 
than the material expression of a dream to which she has been subjected 
(whether by Frieder, his parents, or, more generally, the neoliberal dogma 
of Germany’s postunification socioeconomic, cultural, and political dis- 
course). And at its core, this dream expresses the logic of neoliberalism, 
which perpetrates the idea that upward mobility in the form of material 
accomplishments is synonymous with the fulfillment of individual desires. 
But just as Paul’s “decision” to refuse military orders is not presented 
as a decision, so Nina’s “decision” to temporarily abandon husband and 
child does not appear to be the result of careful contemplation (and cer- 
tainly no more so than Armin’s “decision” to pick up the steering bar in 
Falscher Bekenner). Annoyed by Frieder, Nina leaves the house, ostensibly 
to pick up their daughter at his parents’ house. Sneaking up to the prop- 
erty unnoticed by its inhabitants, Nina detachedly observes her daughter 
for a while from outside as the girl watches television in the brightly lit 
living room, then simply walks away, gradually disappearing into the dark 
of the night as she gets back into her car and drives off. In the next scene, 
we see Nina on the phone with her husband, and although we cannot hear 
what he says, we gather that he is berating her. While the camera keeps 
its distance from Nina, and Nina herself remains calm, she suddenly tells 
Frieder that she will not come back and hangs up. At this moment, her 
speech act, which does not appear as the outcome of a clearly formulated 
plan, instantiates an incorporeal transformation that changes her from 
a good, responsible bourgeois subject that subordinates her desires to 
the needs of others to what Germans pejoratively call a Rabenmutter—a 
woman who is seen to affirm her own desires at the expense of her family, 
even if in this case she cannot formulate what exactly these desires are. 
Intriguingly, her speech act (“I’m not coming back”), which announces 
her rejection of the very expectations that her husband, and society, has of 
her, is likely to render sensible for us the very conservatism at the heart of 
Frieder’s apparent liberal attitudes—a traditionalism architecturally embod- 
ied in their unfinished house and the promise of fulfilled upward mobil- 
ity. Indeed, Köhler indicated in my unpublished interview with him that 
for Montag kommen die Fenster he drew inspiration from a photographer 
friend, Jeanne Faust, whose family photographs—often self-portraits— 
reveal, Kohler claims, how the modern German middle-class family (with 
its values of tolerance and liberalism) is structurally similar to the more 
traditional bürgerliche (bourgeois) and presumably values-conservative 
family of the 1950s.!? And yet, far from foregrounding Nina’s act as one 
of resistance to what she, and with her we, might consider the oppressive 
structures of liberal-bourgeois society, the film, perhaps echoing the end- 
ing of Ade’s debut, instead observes how Nina gradually appears to enter 
an alternative reality in which her encounters become increasingly bizarre, 
culminating in her visit to a mountain hotel. The building’s exterior is 
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inexplicably decorated by a gigantic red ribbon, which immediately lends 
Nina’s momentary refuge a surreal quality that functions contrapuntally to 
her family’s unfinished, mundane, even stolid house. 

As Nina intrudes into the building, Orth’s camera infuses her move- 
ment through the hotel’s spaces with a near-otherworldly atmosphere, 
evocative of David Lynch’s work or Kubrick’s The Shining. Without 
completely dissolving the realist plane the film had initially established, 
the entire hotel sequence nevertheless intensifies the very irruptions into 
“normal” reality of another reality that we have already witnessed earlier 
(for example, the horror-genre image of Nina holding a chainsaw when 
her brother’s girlfriend surprises her at night in his cabin; or, before that, 
the people she observes dressed in medieval or Renaissance-style cos- 
tumes who are sword-fighting in the darkness of an autobahn parking lot 
at night). The cinematic rendering of the hotel, that is, constitutes what 
Foerster helpfully describes as a “complete counter-design” that alters our 
perspective on the world through which we see Nina wander with increas- 
ing detachment, if not alienation.!* That world’s reality status strikes us 
ever so slightly as off-kilter, and we get the impression that she might not 
move in the same dimension as the people she encounters. 

The uncertainty about the diegetic reality of this space—does it exist 
or is it merely a fantasy?—is further enhanced by the appearance of leg- 
endary Ilie Nastase, who, playing himself, appears as a washed-out former 
tennis great who now earns his living by making appearances at corporate 
events. Nina stumbles upon this scene as she meanders through the hotel 
and seems unsure about what she is witnessing, as if doubting her own 
eyes. Equally out of step with a reality dominated by neoliberalism (in the 
hotel marked by a business event that features him as the star of the eve- 
ning), the Romanian-born Nastase, who numbs the humiliation of having 
to play for money against businessmen by imbibing a lot of alcohol, even- 
tually appears, as if out of nowhere, in the room that Nina had spontane- 
ously appropriated after finding it unlocked and uninhabited by paying 
hotel guests. Startled, Nina rejects his offer to have a glass of champagne 
he had already poured and repeatedly orders him to leave, but to no avail. 
After an elliptical cut, the next shot shows him in a chair, his wine glass 
empty, before he joins her on the bed where she, undressed, lies on her 
stomach. After sharing a drink from the minibar with her, he asks Nina to 
tell him something about herself, to which she eventually replies that she 
“was paid to come here,” a claim that prompts him to say, “Me too, what 
a coincidence.” Nina, in turn, amps up her lie by claiming, “Yes, but I was 
paid here to see you,” to which he responds, “So you are a professional?” 
His precise naming of Nina’s implication that she is a prostitute seems 
to surprise her. Still lying on her stomach, she quickly turns her head to 
Nastase, who, reciprocating her gaze, calmly answers his own question: 
“No, you are not. I’m a whore, you are not!” 
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At this moment, Nina rolls over onto her side (facing away from 
us) and begins to unbutton his shirt. However, since we never actually 
saw Nastase enter her room, we might question the reality of this scene. 
It is entirely possible that we are witnessing an intensification of Nina’s 
fantasy, one that began in response to her escape from her family and 
continued with the discovery of the hotel atop a mountain (though it is 
also reasonable to assume that she knew about it, since it is located near 
her brother’s cabin), the odd goings-on inside, her initial encounter with 
Nastase by the hotel pool as they both observe the corporate party, and 
his sudden and unexplained appearance in her room. It is as if she fan- 
tasized about a Fabio-like romance and, for a brief moment, inflects her 
own fantasy by pretending to be a prostitute. Indeed, the entire scene 
self-consciously relies on the narrative cliché of married, middle-class, 
middle-aged women who seek out sexually risqué situations. However, 
by cinematically marking her fantasy as a cliché, the film, rather than 
condemning her, renders sensible the patriarchal structure of the liberal- 
bourgeois imagination that produces such fantasies in the first place. 

Nastase, ever the womanizer, momentarily reciprocates Nina’s 
advances. However, after a few moments of tender foreplay, Nina’s 
romantic partner stops caressing and kissing her, perhaps because she 
remains subdued, even passive, perhaps because he is having trouble get- 
ting an erection. Regardless, as he raises his heavy, still-dressed body off 
of her, they silently look at each other for a final moment before turning 
their eyes away from one another, with a palpable sense of disappoint- 
ment or even embarrassment that prompts Nina quickly to get up and 
exit the frame. The camera concludes its three-minute long-take by lin- 
gering on the failed lover, thus rendering sensible from within the visual 
portrait of a legendary sex symbol (Nastase claims to have slept with 
over two thousand women) the disruption of Nina’s desire (whether it 
is purely imagined or really enacted within the film’s diegetic reality).!4 
In the way Nina looks at Nastase before getting up, it becomes clear that 
she senses that her fantasy, her momentary line of flight—a quickie with a 
celebrity—has become blocked: it revealed itself as anything but an escape 
from reality, perhaps precisely because the nature of her fantasy ultimately 
remained too tied to the very reality that, by its nature, it was supposed to 
reject. It is as if Nastase’s possible physical failure reminded her too much 
of her marriage, not so much because Frieder has been depicted as impo- 
tent but, rather, because her marriage is defined by the impotence of the 
imagination characteristic of a liberal-bourgeois existence, which, while 
equally free from existential worries and world-changing projects, “has no 
room for utopias” (Foerster, “Montag”). 

The scene shows that escapism is not sufficient for a utopian imagina- 
tion, that utopia cannot be found outside of the reality one inhabits; the 
only way out, it appears, is through—which is why our inability to discern 
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Fig. 9.2. The impossibility of escaping reality in one’s fantasy. 
Montag kommen die Fenster (2006). DVD capture. 


the reality status of Nina’s experiences in the hotel matters less than the 
fact that Köhler ultimately refuses to allow her to consummate her fan- 
tasy, whether it is a real moment of escapism or merely an imagined one. 
Arguably, the latter would be even more devastating than the former, for 
it is one thing if one cannot escape reality in reality, but it is altogether 
different if one cannot even escape reality in one’s fantasy, in one’s imagi- 
nation, or (as is the case in Yella) in one’s dream. In this case, we might 
paraphrase Wim Wenders that neoliberal bourgeois culture has colonized 
even our fantasy, or, as Mark Fisher might argue, that contemporary capi- 
talism enables its subjects to imagine the end of everything but that of its 
reign (Capitalist Realism); I think this is in fact very much the point not 
only of this scene but also of the film’s conclusion.!? 

In response to this encounter’s failure, Nina returns eventually to 
her family, though it is clear that no resolution of their conflict has been 
achieved, especially since Frieder has begun an affair with their daughter’s 
kindergarten teacher. Having to attend a neighbor’s funeral, the couple 
drives to the cemetery in Frieder’s station wagon. Instead of joining the 
gathering, however, they end up making out in the car. Yet, the way 
Kohler stages the scene immediately reveals how Nina is almost outside of 
herself, observing her panting husband with a sense of distanced curios- 
ity not altogether unlike how she responded to Nastase’s attempt to have 
sex with her. And like the tennis player, Frieder soon realizes that his wife 
is not really into this sexual moment and stops. Rather than accepting 
that the mood is broken, however, Nina “decides” to perform fellatio on 
Frieder. For a moment we are led to entertain the notion that Frieder is 
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satisfied with this, as the camera reveals his semierect penis, suggesting 
that he, unlike Nastase, would be capable of intercourse. However, just 
when the film once more veers on the edge of a clichéd moment of het- 
erosexual consummation, Frieder pushes his wife away. And it is on this 
moment of coitus interruptus that, to our astonishment, the film ends. 

By leaving us with Frieder’s refusal of his wife’s gesture—a refusal the 
film refuses to explain—it is the film itself that ends with a complex image 
of blockage, rendering sensible that something is blocked between hus- 
band and wife and thus within the nuclear family, the nexus of German 
liberal-bourgeois society. In turn, however, this image of blockage opens 
up our view to a new line of flight, an image of mobility, if you will, that 
has been configured for us through a realistically rendered diagnosis of 
bourgeois desires throughout the film. Not only does Montag kommen 
die Fenster refuse to allow any of its protagonists to indulge in sensations 
of successful escapism, but it also denies us any such narrative pleasures 
of escapism, and instead forces us to take a close look at ourselves, at 
our reality, precisely because the film does not rely on traditional patterns 
of identification. Neither its shooting style nor content would automati- 
cally suture viewers—male or female—into these characters’ perspectives 
and desires. But because of its mobilization of cinematic realism (and I 
am thinking here mostly of a Bazinian definition), the film concurrently 
intensifies preexisting attitudes of its liberal-bourgeois viewers so that, far 
from denouncing them, the film images these attitudes as understandable 
yet problematic crutches of people who feel themselves besieged by exter- 
nal changes that they likely perceive as being beyond their control. With 
the choice seemingly being either to affirm the changes neoliberalism has 
imposed on postunification Germany (and its relatively liberal middle- 
class) or to retreat passively into the interiority of the German soul (as 
Siegfried Kracauer suggested Germans did in the 1920s), the film’s inter- 
vention into postmillennial culture is to attempt to image new lines of 
flight—new images of mobility—through an immanent reconfiguration of 
the very forces that are shown to trap its protagonists in their tracks.!¢ 
Far from telling a story of successful female liberation from the oppressive 
structures of liberal-bourgeois society, Köhler dramatizes Nina’s mini- 
odyssey in such fashion that the very notion of liberation—of what con- 
stitutes freedom at this moment in time—is put at stake. Likewise, just 
as Nina appears to sense that the embodiment of successful bourgeois 
mobility under the conditions of neoliberalism (the completed house 
with proper windows) is a lie that has little to do with self-determined 
mobility, so Frieder senses, though not necessarily consciously recognizes, 
the very lie at the heart of his wife’s sexual gesture. 

Nina’s gesture marks the fact that notwithstanding her earlier experi- 
ences, she still does not see “the political outside . . ., which her blocked 
world brought to the fore”—an outside that, Diedrich Diederichsen 
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suggests, the film itself does not show either.!” The influential German 
cultural critic speculates that the film’s failure to show this political out- 
side results in the fact that “one cannot really decide whether it merely 
opens up the syndrome it shows or whether it is part of it.” I, in turn, 
want to suggest that the film’s strength resides in the very fact that it 
understands that there is no longer any political “outside” to begin with. 
The end of Montag kommen die Fenster refuses to allow us to see Nina 
as superior to Frieder—as if she had reached a higher, or purer, level of 
wisdom as a result of her fantastical encounter with Nastase, which would 
in turn suggest that she did have a vision of an outside and that the film 
also harbored such a vision. This refusal negatively renders sensible for us 
that their acts of escapism, in the form of marital or extramarital sex or, in 
more symbolic yet still real ways, in form of the completion of their family 
house, remain symptoms of the ersatz mobility neoliberalism offers the 
liberal bourgeoisie in favor of another form of mobility, one that is still 
unknown, unactualized, unlived—one that remains by and large (merely) 
in potentia. 


Schlafkrankheit 


Finally, let us consider the closing moment of Schlafkrankheit, Köhler’s 
third feature. The film is narratively structured around two disappear- 
ances that are, in turn, marked by two shifts in point of view. The first 
disappearance occurs about a third into the film when suddenly the nar- 
rative focus switches from Ebbo to Alex (Jean-Christophe Folly). Initially, 
we observe how Ebbo, a white doctor who tries to cure the natives of 
sleeping sickness, cannot bring himself to follow his German wife to 
Wetzlar in order to start a new life in provincial Hessia. Kohler, how- 
ever, does not provide an explanation for Ebbo’s “decision.” Perhaps he 
“decides” to stay in Cameroon without his family because the idea of liv- 
ing in a provincial town in the middle of Germany, working as a regular 
doctor-cum-business man, holds little appeal to him. But since Ebbo is 
unable to articulate even to his wife why he cannot bring himself to leave 
Cameroon, we are left merely with the observation that he does not stay 
out of a false sense of paternalism or romanticism: he neither believes 
that he is a force of good in a desperate society nor has he fallen prey 
to the idea that Africans live a more authentic life than he does. And at 
no point does Schlafkrankheit suggest that Ebbo might have successfully 
assimilated to the native culture: after all, he lives in a guarded house, bel- 
ligerently refuses to pay off a local policeman, and in general engages in 
behavior that has the legacy of colonialism written all over it. 
Intriguingly, just when Kohler has successfully gotten his viewers to 
wonder about these questions pertaining to Ebbo’s motives and desires, 
he makes him disappear by instituting a narrative caesura that—together 
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with Marseilles abandonment of Sophie midway through the film— 
is one of the more radical in Berlin School films. Instead of continuing 
to focus on Ebbo’s story from his perspective (or at least one aligned 
with it), we suddenly are being introduced to Alex, a young French doc- 
tor whose parents hail from Congo, as he listens, three years later, to a 
lecture by a neoliberal African economist who argues that the history of 
developmental aid has been a failure and that only the free market can 
solve Africa’s problems.!8 Before long, Alex arrives in Ebbo’s village to 
evaluate his clinic. Ebbo, however, is nowhere to be found, and for the 
next half hour we mainly witness how Alex struggles with his own sense 
of alienation in a country where most people look more like him than 
Ebbo. Yet, while it appears as if Schlafkrankheit has shifted its narrative 
point of view to Alex, the implied focus remains on Ebbo. After all, every- 
thing Alex does is driven by his desire to meet up with Ebbo—a dra- 
matic device that, of course, evokes Conrad’s famous novella, Heart of 
Darkness (1902).!° Given our discovery of Alex’s sense of estrangement, 
of palpable discomfort with what we stereotypically might think to be 
“his element,” we would have to say that with Ebbo’s momentary disap- 
pearance, the narrative perspective shifts from white to black only to mark 
how in this case color difference is subordinate to cultural difference. For 
in the end, it is the European in both Alex and Ebbo that renders them 
as strangers in Africa far more than any color difference. If anything, Alex 
is more of an alien in this environment than Ebbo or, conversely, Alex is 
more European than Ebbo. What the film marks, here, is the becoming- 
strange of one’s identity: neither comfortable as Europeans nor able to 
identify with the natives, both Alex and Ebbo find themselves in transi- 
tional moments, struggling with their own identities defined by a sense of 
“neither /nor.” 

As we witness in the film’s second third how Alex gradually adjusts 
to life in this community—its rhythm, its pace, its corruption, its magic— 
we also witness the gradual reappearance of Ebbo, now a changed man, 
still very much in control of himself in public but clearly unsure of 
what exactly he is trying to do. Having gone into business with Gaspar 
(Hippolyte Girardot), the film’s most seedy, unapologetically neocolo- 
nial character, to build a tourist resort in the middle of the jungle, Ebbo 
invites Alex to join him, Gaspar, and a native guide on a hunting trip. In 
what is perhaps the film’s most ingenious aesthetic ploy, Schlafkrankheit 
now shifts away from the realist aesthetic with which it depicted life in the 
jungle—in ways that fundamentally differ from the picaresque films popu- 
lar with German audiences—to a rendering of what it actually feels like to 
be immersed in the jungle’s pitch-dark night, when the characters’ senses 
are almost completely limited to sounds, notwithstanding the headlights 
they wear in order to see anything at all.0 But it is precisely from within 
this sensual realism that we as viewers are confronted with a redistribution 
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of the sensible. For as we try to follow the goings-on of the hunt, Alex’s 
sense of reality is increasingly undermined, not least because he eventually 
is left behind by the others after a confrontation during which the native 
guide threatened Ebbo with a gun. 

And with his sense of reality at stake, so is ours, perhaps no more so 
than when we witness Alex in the early morning hours—abandoned and 
left to his own devices, and unsure of how to interpret the gunshot he has 
heard in the night—first hear and then watch a gigantic hippopotamus as 
it traverses the screen. Previously, Ebbo had told his dinner companions 
a story, apparently popular among the natives, of a man who after his 
death allegedly returned as a hippo. What at that moment Schlafkrankheit 
narratively marked as something unrealistic and irrational—i.e., as evi- 
dence of the degree to which Africa appears to Europeans as the ultimate 
“other”—is now being transformed into a marker of indiscernibility. With 
this image—and the sensation of indiscernibility that it induces in us—the 
film ends, leaving us wondering about the whereabouts of Ebbo. Perhaps 
recalling his earlier assertion—made in response to one of his dinner com- 
panion’s questions whether he believed in such legends—that as a doctor 
he has to believe in metamorphosis, we have to wonder whether Ebbo 
killed himself and became reincarnated in form of this hippo—whether, 
that is, he has undergone a metamorphosis, and thus finally become part 
of Africa? 

Since it is empirically impossible to answer this question, however, I 
suggest that what ultimately matters about this ending—in ways that are 
similar to the endings of Bungalow and Montag kommen die Fenster, but 
also to the conclusions of other Berlin School films such as Gespenster, 
Der Wald vor lauter Bäumen, Sehnsucht, and Unter dir die Stadt—is that 
with this second disappearance of Ebbo, another shift in point of view 
is being marked or, indeed, performatively instantiated. The first shift 
moved from the point of view of one European in Africa to the perspec- 
tive of another, or from the point of view of a white man to that of a black 
man. Now, however, the shift moves from the perspective of two men 
(who notwithstanding their racial differences find themselves both con- 
fronted with their identities as European swbjects)—and the burden of the 
“decisions” they have to make, or maybe better, that they passively allow 
to happen to them—to a viewpoint that is no longer aligned with a sense 
of an identifiable subject. 

Put differently, while the meaning of this rich image—many crit- 
ics suggest the influence of Thai director Apichatpong Weerasethakul 
because of the way magic intrudes into the realist plane—remains nec- 
essarily undecidable within the film’s context, I am more interested in 
marking it as the temporary capstone to Köhler’s central experimen- 
tal desire: to investigate what happens when the behavioral norms that 
everyone takes for granted are terminated. Within the narrative, Ebbo’s 
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Fig. 9.3. Becoming-hippo. Schlafkrankheit (2011). DVD capture. 


actions express such termination: he terminates his relationship with his 
wife; he increasingly severs his ties with the Western world of aid workers; 
and in the end he seems to terminate life as defined by anthropomorphic, 
humanist standards. But Schlafkrankheit’s final image is also a literaliza- 
tion of Köhler’s interest in the idea of terminating behaviors that have 
been taken for granted, for the film’s termination also marks the absolute 
refusal on Köhler’s part to heed any sense of normative logic character- 
istic of narrative cinema—especially a cinema that otherwise is character- 
ized by a remarkable degree of realism, though not naturalism.?! Where 
Bungalow’s ending still allows for logical explanations, and that of Montag 
kommen die Fenster invites us to think through why Nina and Frieder act 
the way they do, the final image of Schlafkrankheit has, within the context 
of Köhler’s oeuvre—but I think also within the collective oeuvre of the 
Berlin School—crossed a threshold. This threshold is rendered sensible 
only at the very moment of the image’s appearance as an image that can 
no longer be reasonably contained within the narrative’s otherwise com- 
pellingly realistic mise-en-scène. 

Having led his characters, and his viewers, ever further into the 
unknown, Schlafkrankheit simply leaves us flabbergasted—indeed: it 
abandons us—as we now find ourselves confronted not only with the pos- 
sible becoming-hippo of Ebbo but also with our own becoming-Ebbo. 
Just as his refusal is absolute and not reducible to the level of dialectical 
resistance (as is the case with Rettenberger in Der Rauber, it is not as if he 
resisted anyone or anything in particular but, rather, that he simply “pre- 
ferred not to”), so the force of such absolute refusal is rendered sensible 
for us at this precise moment in its most intense, most radical manner. For 
a moment, at least, any thought is utterly suspended, as is any possibility 
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of territorializing this final image onto the plane of rational thought or 
narrative—not so much in general terms as in the context of the specific 
distribution of the sensible (the representational regime) that forms the 
conditions of what we can and cannot think. However, I am not sug- 
gesting the film advocates that we exchange myth and irrationality for a 
regime of reason and rationality; nor am I suggesting that our inability 
to think, as produced by this image, is an experience of irrationality, for 
irrationality is merely the dialectical other to rationality. The sensation of 
the absolute suspension of thought—brought about by the sheer affective 
force of the Figure of the hippo—is simply irreducible to the dialectic of 
rationality /irrationality. Thought—the sensation of thought—is rendered 
sensible for us by confronting us with this image without immediately 
enabling us to frame the sensation of thinking qua thought as such: it 
is the experience of a thought of the future, a thought that has yet to be 
produced. 

For Kohler, the ending presents simply the “solution to an unsolvable 
problem: How can Ebbo become a part of Africa?” (quoted in Suchsland, 
“Der Film als Hypothese”). But what I think is significant about this 
solution is precisely that it initiates a line of flight away from the film’s 
realistic form, which tends to set up its viewers to receive Schlafkrankheit 
as being about the problem of developmental aid, as being the very kind 
of film Kohler precisely refuses to make: message- or thesis-driven films. 
The solution—the figuring of Ebbo’s as well as the film’s absolute refusal, 
its rendering sensible for us—is exactly not a solution that can be attrib- 
uted to an agent in the traditional sense, to wit, an agent who decides 
to resist and who would thus almost automatically become the desirable 
object of the spectatorial gaze, someone with whose allegedly radical 
actions we could align our point of view in the comfort of our chairs at 
home or in the theater. Schlafkrankheit does not leave us with a resisting 
subject—one that decides to resist—but with the irreducible presence of 
the sensation of absolute refusal as figured in form of the hippo’s image as 
it traverses the screen, oblivious to the camera’s presence, to our gaze and 
desires, and, ultimately, to our ability to sense, see, and perceive. Köhler 
leaves us here with the most radical figure of absolute refusal in form of 
the hippo’s momentary appearance that aesthetically marks the refusal of 
the lack of imagination and aesthetic inventiveness of what is commonly 
thought of as the political—whether in terms of the neoliberal rhetoric 
of mobility, which tirelessly proclaims that the free market, with its pen- 
chant for setting people in motion, is the only force that can cure Africa 
of its ills, or in terms of the liberal rhetoric of humanistic paternalism, 
which holds on to the belief that Africans need Europeans’ charity to sur- 
vive and ultimately elevate their standard of living. The image that lingers 
from Schlafkrankheit is thus neither of Ebbo nor of Alex but of the hippo, 
of a Figure that cannot be conceptualized in terms of subjectivity and 
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identity. It cannot be conceptualized at all—and yet, with its appearance 
Schlafkrankheit eftects a radical redistribution of the sensible precisely in 
the sense that the solution to the “problem of Africa” is neither available 
from within the neoliberal European present nor accessible by returning 
to an imagined left-liberal humanistic past. Instead, the film suggests that 
it has yet to be invented as something other to both paradigms. 

And this sense of an arepresentational, asignifying other to as a utopian 
to-come—something that is precisely not to be confused with mere dia- 
lectical opposition—is perhaps also what conjoins the filmmakers I have 
discussed throughout this book as forming the core of the Berlin School. 
In this sense, like the Deutschland evoked in Hochhäusler’s Séance with 
the discussion of which I hope to have defined the conditions that ren- 
dered my project both necessary and possible, the Berlin School, too, can 
be conceptualized only in terms of a future perfect, as something that 
will have been or, better yet, as something that draws its existence not 
from a claim that it has been or is but from the critical provocation that it 
will have been—a provocation, of course, that also means that the Berlin 
School is not yet and thus has existence only as a to-come. And this criti- 
cally posited future arrival of a “Berlin School” as an entity that currently 
we can only critically evoke as something that at a future time will have 
had existence—this future arrival, this arrival’s actualization of what is cur- 
rently only its virtual (though real) existence, this to-come depends, in the 
end, as it has from the Berlin School’s beginnings, on the films themselves 
that the central protagonists of this book, and thus the central interlocu- 
tors of its critical intervention, have yet to make. 


Notes 


! Hesler, “Phlegma ist der einzige Widerstand.” 
2 Peranson, “Not Political Cinema.” 
3 Quoted in Hesler, “Das war einfach so ‘ne Böschung.” 


+ My parsing out of the difference between “resistance” and “absolute refusal” 
manifests an inflection of Deleuze’s reading of Bartleby’s famous “I prefer not 
to.” See Deleuze, “Bartleby.” 


5 Köhler has problems with Weingartner’s film, especially with its apparent claim 
to being a political film. In an unpublished interview I conducted with him, 
Köhler argued that its audience-pleasing aesthetic strategies undermine any sub- 
versive force that Weingartner wishes to claim for his film. 


6 Köhler reports that Bungalow, Montag kommen die Fenster, and 
Schlafkrankheit consist of 100, 120, and 170 shots, respectively. See Rothöhler, 
““Schlafkrankheit— Ulrich Köhler im Gespräch.” These shot numbers trans- 
late into average shot lengths of, respectively, fifty-one, forty-six, and thirty-two 
seconds. 
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7 For Bazin, the basic unit of the cinema is not the shot but “the ‘fact’” (see “Aes- 
thetics of Reality,” 37). 


8 How, precisely, the Berlin School is situated within the context of contemporary 
world cinema is an important question that merits a separate study. 


? Köhler refers to Jean Baudrillard as an inspiration for him to consider phlegma- 
tism politically, arguing that the French philosopher shows that “phlegma is the 
only rigorous resistance against the system” (quoted in Hesler, “Phlegma ist der 
einzige Widerstand”). 


10 Quoted in Hesler, “ Bungalow’ in deutschen Kinos.” Reprinted in Bungalow 
press kit. 


1 Groh, “Ehedrama in Kassel.” 


12 Faust studied at the Hochschule für bildende Künste Hamburg at the same 
time as Köhler. The latter was also influenced by Ingeborg Bachman’s short story 
“Alles” (in Das dreißigste Jahr, 1961) (Unpublished interview), as well as by the 
writings of Marlen Haushofer, Gustav Flaubert, and Theodor Fontane, as he 
reveals in an interview with Jakob Hesler (Montag kommen die Fenster press kit). 


13 Foerster, “Montag kommen die Fenster.” 


14 Like Bungalow, Montag kommen die Fenster features many long takes. As Silvia 
Hallensleben astutely writes, “The low cutting rate... and the laconic attitude 
of the film are not programmatic but, as Köhler says, came about intuitively, as if 
against his own will. This ‘unintended’ element differentiates Köhler’s film from 
Schanelec’s fully controlled tableaux just as it is the openness of his narrative that 
differentiates it from Petzold’s near metaphysical constructions.” Hallensleben, 
“Ganz bestimmt aus kontrolliertem Anbau.” For Nastase’s claim, see http:// 
www.zap2it.com/tv/news/zap-charliesheenmaximlivingsexlegends,0,5057260. 
story (accessed 5 June 2011). 


15 In Wenders’ Im Lauf der Zeit (Kings of the road, 1976), Bruno Winter (Rüdi- 
ger Vogler) famously claims, “The Yanks have colonized our subconscious.” 


16 For Kracauer’s influential argument, see From Caligari to Hitler: A Psycholog- 
ical History of the German Film; for a compelling counter-argument, see Kaes, 
Shell Shock Cinema: Weimar Culture and the Wounds of War. 


17 Diederichsen, “Allein im Norwegerpullover.” 


18 Köhler personally agrees with the first but not the second point, as became 
evident in a Q&A session after the screening of Schlafkrankheit at the Film- 
palette in Köln on 23 June 2011. See also his video interview with Rothöhler 
(“‘Schlafkrankheit’—Ulrich Köhler im Gespräch”). 


19 Although Köhler points in Schalfkrankheit’s press kit to the Sudanese writer 
Tayeb Salih’s classic 1966 postcolonial novel Season of Migration to the North as 
inspiration (7), it is not overly farfetched to claim that Alex’s relation to Ebbo 
echoes Charles Marlow’s relation to Kurtz. Just as Conrad’s narrative might be 
said to revolve around the mysterious Kurtz, so Schlafkrankheit orbits around 
the increasingly enigmatic Ebbo, who, by film’s end, is literally on the verge of 
becoming mythological. 
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20 The popularity of “Africa films” with German audiences is evidenced by the 
success of Hermine Huntgeburth’s Der weiße Massai (The white massai, 2005), 
Sherry Horman’s Wüstenblume (Desert flower, 2009), and Caroline Link’s Nir- 
gendwo in Afrika (Nowhere in Africa, 2001), which were seen by 2,238, 1,097, 
and 1,679 million viewers, respectively. In contrast, Köhler’s film attracted only 
19,729 viewers. 


21 The distinction between realism and naturalism is important to all Berlin School 
directors, including Köhler, who argues that he is not entirely comfortable with 
any definition of realism of which he is aware. For him, the term means that “as 
author I draw on experiences and life worlds with which I am personally familiar” 
(quoted in Suchsland, “Der Film als Hypothese”). However, “naturalism, that is, 
mimetic art[,]| is,” he insists, “of no interest to me.” 


Conclusion: A Counter-Cinema 


The people are missing. 


—Gilles Deleuze, Cinema 2 


A Time to Come 


HAT, THEN, IS THE BERLIN SCHOOL? I suppose it is possible that even 

at this stage in our discussion we have not arrived at a clear-cut 
answer to this question. Throughout the previous analyses, I have repeat- 
edly suggested that one of the most interesting aspects of these films is 
their ability to force the viewers to confront something that is real but 
that usually remains outside of our day-to-day purview because our per- 
ceptual apparatus habitually tends, or is made, to block out such registers 
of social reality. I would be content if readers were to take this as my 
answer to the question of what the Berlin School is—an answer, never- 
theless, that for me is marked by the same reservation with which Bazin 
viewed any definition of Neorealism that “is based, to the exclusion of all 
else, on what is only one of its present aspects,” for doing so “is to sub- 
mit [Neorealism’s] future potential to æ priori restrictions” (“In Defense 
of Rossellini,” 95). This is why I not only resisted the impetus to pro- 
vide a list of stylistic criteria that would define the Berlin School, but also 
believe that any attempt to delineate the essence of the Berlin School with 
such a list—including the long take and its emphasis on temporal dura- 
tion, precise framing, deliberate pacing of elliptical and fragmentary nar- 
ration, sparse usage of extradiegetic music, and so on—presents us with 
the problem that any number of these characteristics can also be found 
in many earlier German films, not to mention contemporary films from 
around the globe. Pethke is of course correct to assert that the “directors 
of the Berlin School are in this sense part of a global movement” (“Von 
Wellen und Schulen,” 93), and much work is left to be done concerning 
Berlin School’s relation to contemporary world cinema; still, his quali- 
fication (“in this sense”) also hints at what I want to insist on—namely, 
that defining the Berlin School based on such a list is limiting. Such an 
approach ultimately also diminishes our ability to discern the spatiotem- 
poral specificity that marks these films—that is, the specific power these 
films hold in relation to the context from which they emerge and into 
which they fall as this context itself morphs over time.! 
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If nothing else, then, I think the merit of my answer to the opening 
question—that the Berlin School films confront viewers with what usually 
remains outside ordinary perception—is that it does not lend itself to a 
game of identification (“If film X exhibits features A, B, and C, then it is 
a Berlin School film”). In my view, the term “Berlin School” has critical 
use-value primarily if its sense is expressed by what these films do rather 
than by what they “are.” In the same essay quoted above, Bazin goes on 
to provide a truly astonishing statement for a critic who, perhaps more 
so than any other in the history of the medium, has been associated with 
a particular (namely, neorealist) understanding of what cinema zs. “If,” 
Bazin holds, his analysis of various films by Roberto Rossellini were cor- 
rect, then “it follows that the term Neorealism should never be used as a 
noun, except to designate the neorealist directors as a body. Neorealism 
as such does not exist. There are only neorealist directors” (“In Defense of 
Rossellini” 99, my emphasis). For Bazin, there simply is no such thing 
as Neorealism if by that we merely mean a cinematic style consisting of 
a limited set of criteria. There are, however, directors who can be con- 
sidered “neorealist” because of the attitude with which they encounter 
the world they render cinematically sensible for us. For Bazin, there can 
be a vast variety of directors who can be neorealist—except for those, as 
he writes, “who, to persuade me, [put] asunder what reality has joined 
together” (100). 

Perhaps it is best to approach the question of what the Berlin School 
“is” in kind. Rather than reducing this movement to a noun-phrase denot- 
ing a fixed list of criteria, we might be better off insisting that a Berlin 
School cinema did and does not exist as such but that there are Berlin 
School directors. Whether they work in the “graveyard of genre filmmak- 
ing,” as does Petzold or even embrace genre as do Arslan in Im Schatten 
and Gold and Heisenberg in all his films; whether they pursue a “tender 
realism” in the vein of Grisebach and Ade; whether they explore mecha- 
nisms of communication in the age of control, as Schanelec’s films relent- 
lessly do; whether they develop a long-take cinema of absolute refusal, as 
may be said of Köhler; or whether they make films, as Hochhäusler does, 
in which viewers through their affective investment produce the filmic 
narrative only to discover that the nature of their desire is dictated by the 
logic of consumer society—all of these directors use cinema to get the 
spectators to intensify the experience of their lives, in the hope that their 
audience will ask some hard questions not so much about Germany’s past 
than about its present.” This “present,” however, cannot be said to be 
represented by these films; rather, its constitutive forces are rendered pal- 
pable by virtue of how these films intensify them to a breaking point, thus 
pushing this “present” to a level of abstraction, stripping “appearances 
of all that is not essential, in order to get at the totality in its simplic- 
ity,” to borrow once more from Bazin’s description of Rossellini’s films 
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(“In Defense of Rossellini,” 101). This process of abstracting, however, 
has nothing to do with creating abstract art; on the contrary, the Berlin 
School directors make exceedingly precise and concrete films. In fact, it is 
because of their intense concreteness and precision that these films render 
sensible what normally remains inaccessible to the senses: the abstract- 
conceptual. And on this level of the abstract-conceptual—one that does 
not exist as such zm these films but is affectively instilled on the level of 
our nervous system—the present is rendered otherwise. Rendering the 
present otherwise constitutes, then, these films’ political aspect because 
this rendering-otherwise, rather than representing an image of a “better 
Germany,” effects a redistribution of the regime of the sensible in the 
present, thus opening up a time-to-come within the present. 

But this time-to-come is neither a matter of escapism nor eschatol- 
ogy; it expresses neither transcendentalism nor romantic-universal desires. 
The utopian essence of this to-come is, rather, that of the no-where in the 
now-here and the now-here in the no-where, which is to say that it only 
exists performatively in the provocations with which these films affect us; 
it exists to the degree to which they increase our capacity to affect and 
be affected by the world around us, our ability to move from affectio- 
ideas to notion-ideas. The utopian force of this to-come inheres in the 
extent to which these films activate the constituent potentia—something 
that must be posited, methodologically and formally, as if, ontologically, 
it preceded constituted power lest one concedes a priori the playing field 
to the existing distribution of the sensible, which in postwall Germany has 
coagulated into the discourse of normalization. What the Berlin School 
directors instill in us regardless of their intentions is thus a sense of an 
absolute refusal of an idea of Germany that posits “Germany” as already 
constituted in the here and now; they absolutely refuse to affirm such 
a representational idea (a habituated “image of thought”) of Germany 
precisely because “Germany” 7s neither here nor now. Germany, so we 
might say, remains paradoxically absent in these films from and about 
“Germany.” 

By refusing to engage Germany on a preconstituted historical level, 
these films ultimately invite (German) viewers to reconsider the most domi- 
nant of contemporary German “master narratives”: that the act of so-called 
reunification enabled the reconstitution of a German state, nation, and 
people. Flat-out contesting this narrative precisely by virtue of ignoring 
its terms altogether so as not to get trapped by them, these films instead 
open up the question of the “national” by conceptualizing “Germany” as 
something that “is” not yet and positing its people as still missing, as, at 
best, to-come. But if this people is still missing and thus at best to-come, 
then critical attention has to be drawn to the constituting processes of that 
which currently exists only virtually, in a state of becoming, as pure poten- 
tia. Purely potential yet real, the people are missing precisely because of the 
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nature of the process that was supposed to have constituted it—a process 
that was primarily economic rather than political. 


A New Temporality 


In his lecture course on the birth of biopolitics at the Collége de France 
in 1978-79, Michel Foucault locates the emergence of a new logic in the 
history of the West with the birth of West Germany in 1949, or, more 
precisely, in the process that gave birth to the state of West Germany. As 
Foucault explains, in the eighteenth century, what he famously calls “gov- 
ernmentality” confronted its physiocrats and economists with the prob- 
lem of having to figure out how an existing, legitimate nation-state, with 
a fully functioning state apparatus, can be restricted so that within it eco- 
nomic freedom can be brought about (Birth of Biopolitics, 86). That is, 
the economists and physiocrats of the classical liberal era were faced with 
the question of how to wrest economic freedom away from a “fully and 
completely administrative form of a police state” (86). However, and this 
is Foucault’s central insight, the “problem the Germans had to resolve” 
at the end of World War II “was the exact opposite: given a state that 
does not exist, how can we get it to exist,” Foucault, ventriloquizing the 
discourse of the leaders of the immediate postwar years, asks, “on the 
basis of this nonstate space of economic freedom” (86-87)? How, that is, 
do we establish a nation-state based on the already existing imperative of 
economic freedom? 

Foucault’s analysis reveals the reversal of the relationship between 
state and economy. While traditionally the state used to precede eco- 
nomic freedom, in 1949 economic freedom suddenly assumed a priori 
status in the absence of a German nation-state. This formal, yet very real, 
reversal proved to be consequential. As Foucault writes, under this new 
regime of power, the “economy produces political signs that enable the 
structures, mechanisms, and justifications of power to function. The... 
economically free market... binds and manifests political bonds” (85, 
first bracket in original). Political power and its processes are now a pri- 
ori constituted by an economic logic—one Foucault deems “neo-liberal” 
(84) and considers a “fundamental feature of contemporary [i.e., the late 
1970s] German governmentality” (84): “in contemporary Germany,” he 
writes, “the economy [produces] political sovereignty through the insti- 
tution and institutional game that, precisely, makes this economy work. 
The economy produces legitimacy for the state that is its guarantor” (84). 
Astonishingly, then, the (temporary) constitution of a West German state 
was the effect of neoliberal economic imperatives, not of what we might 
regard as traditional deliberative processes of the demos. 

This reversal in the relationship between what is already consti- 
tuted and what has yet to be constituted—between the cause or agent of 
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constitution and the effect of the act of constitution—assumes historical 
dimensions. “History,” Foucault explains, 


had said no to the German state, but now the economy will allow it 
to assert itself. Continuous economic growth will take over from a 
malfunctioning history. It will thus be possible to live and accept the 
breach of history as a breach in memory, inasmuch as a new dimen- 
sion of temporality will be established in Germany that will no longer 
be a temporality of history, but one of economic growth. A reversal 
of the axis of time, permission to forget, and economic growth are 
all, I think, at the very heart of the way in which the German eco- 
nomic-political system functions. (86, my emphasis) 


As a “radically economic state” (86), Germany manifests a new dimension 
of temporality. In this temporality, the heaviness of history and political 
processes has given way to the increasingly lighter weight of capital flows, 
economic processes that subsequently intensified, first with the severance 
of the US dollar from the gold standard (on 15 August 1971), then with 
the neoliberal, deregulating revolutions personified by Ronald Reagan, 
Margaret Thatcher, and Helmut Kohl in the 1980s, and ultimately with 
the operations of finance capital assuming primacy over political processes 
that used to be the prerogative of nation-states. 

The point to remember in this story, however, is that Germany was 
neoliberal avant la lettre, as it were—in the sense that its very existence 
came about because of free market ideology. Constitutively manifesting 
the primacy of free market ideology even before “neoliberalism” became 
the ideology du jour in the 1980s, Germany witnessed during that decade 
less a neoliberal revolution than an intensification of a constitutive process 
that originated in the immediate postwar years. If this is the case, how- 
ever, must we then not consider the “new,” postwall Germany merely 
an intensified version of West Germany—a continuation of, rather than a 
radical break with, it? The eleven months between the fall of the wall in 
November 1989 and unification in October 1990 were thus not a time 
of gestation, at the end of which a newly constituted people was born; 
rather, it was the interval during which the already-operating, constitutive 
economic logic was able not only to repeat what it had already done four 
decades earlier but also, through this repetition, to intensify its effectivity 
to the extent that a political process of constituting a people never stood 
a chance. Consequently, it is the intensification of this economic process, 
not the supposedly “revolutionary” political events of 1989, that must 
be regarded as the truly era-defining event for postwall Germany, for a 
new nation-state the existence of which is once more expressive of an eco- 
nomic rather than a properly political imperative. The latter might have 
manifested itself in the self-constitution of a people that did not already 
precede the act of constituting itself; the former, in contrast, inevitably 
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ended up blocking such an act of self-constitution of a people because 
through its seemingly ineluctable logic constituted power (potestas) was 
enabled to intensify itself. 


Neither a National nor a Transnational 
but a Minor Cinema 


Seen in this light, one of the most political aspects of the films made by 
the Berlin School directors lies in their refusal to accept the category 
of the “national” as defined and instituted by this neoliberal economic 
logic. The establishment’s attack on the Berlin School directors, already 
discussed in the introduction, can in this respect be thrown into reveal- 
ing relief. For the stakes underlying the resistance with which the Berlin 
School directors have been met ultimately relate to the question of the 
“nation” and thus also to the notion of German national cinema. Of 
course, the question of the German nation has a long history, and within 
the context of German film history, debates about German national cin- 
ema are hardly new; just recall, for example, the acrimonious debates trig- 
gered by the New German Cinema of the 1970s and 1980s. Yet, whereas 
the latter debate was largely driven by ideological opposition to the politi- 
cally motivated criticism these films offered, the establishment attacks on 
the Berlin School in postmillennial Germany do not have the same causes. 
The protagonists of the New German Cinema explicitly considered them- 
selves to be involved in making a new national cinema that, to recall 
Werner Herzog’s famous words, could once again be considered legiti- 
mate—indeed, legitimate national cinema, legitimate German cinema.’ 
Among the many tendencies that constituted the desires of the otherwise 
rather different filmmakers we associate with New German Cinema, one 
tendency was certainly their desire to make a cinema that represents some- 
thing about Germany in ways that due to their critical representational 
strategies would in turn represent Germany in a more progressive light to 
its viewers at home and, especially, abroad. 

It is just this desire, however, that is entirely absent among the Berlin 
School directors. Indeed, today, the articulation of such desires would 
appear anachronistic, not least because of the real changes that have 
occurred in the last thirty years, such as the transformation of capitalism 
from a moment in which national production still at least gave the appear- 
ance of relevancy to a moment in which everyone knows that we are liv- 
ing in a global environment in which economic productions’ ties to their 
national Standorte (locations) are hardly reflective of national allegiances. 
That is, whereas in the 1970s New German Cinema’s desire to represent 
notions of nationhood in a critical way still had a certain purchase on 
the real circumstances of their imagined viewers, today foregrounding the 
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nation as a primary issue would be outmoded in an age of neoliberal glo- 
balization and, to use a term that has recently acquired much critical cur- 
rency, transnationalism. 

It is precisely in such a hypereconomized sociocultural environment 
and discourse that Rohrbach’s choice of examples in his polemic against 
German film critics resonates suggestively. The cinema he and his sup- 
porters favor and would like German film critics to support as well is one 
that tries to compete in the global marketplace and appeals to viewers 
independent of their national allegiances, origins, and interests; he thus 
attacks critics for supporting a set of films of which one cannot really say 
that they were primarily made to please the international marketplace, 
which is why they strike the commercially minded representatives of the 
German film industry as insular and ultimately bad for German cinema. 
And yet, some critics in Germany hold that these films are in fact progeni- 
tors of a true new German national cinema. The crux of the matter in this 
debate is, thus, what gets to count as German national cinema, or, in any 
case, what is “good” German national cinema: either a cinema that caters 
to the desire, harbored by an increasing number of people in the postwall 
period, for Germany to become, at long last, a “normal” country that 
successfully self-represents itself through its cultural products on a global 
scale; or a cinema that, while it would not be opposed to commercial suc- 
cess at home or abroad and, in any case, would welcome greater interna- 
tional recognition, is considerably more suspicious of the very neoliberal 
rhetoric and policies driving postwall German normalization discourse. 

What, then, is ultimately at stake in this debate—certainly for 
Rohrbach and company—is the question of legitimacy: Which cin- 
ema ends up being perceived as the truly legitimate German cinema? 
However, although it is clear that the German film industry’s attack on 
the Berlin School is driven by the desire to maintain the Hoheitsrecht to 
define what counts as German national cinema, both at home and espe- 
cially abroad, one might nevertheless wonder whether the very terms of 
this debate are not predicated on a category that has lost its purchase in 
the age of real-existing globalization and transnationalism, as scholars of 
German film history such as Tim Bergfelder and Randall Halle have com- 
pellingly argued.* Indeed, my argument about, and in an admittedly par- 
tisan way also “for,” the merits of the films of the Berlin School—i.e., that 
its films effect a certain redistribution of the sensible—is not intended 
to suggest that the study of this group of filmmakers would not yield 
tremendous results if we contextualized them by comparing them with 
their peers across the world, not least because the redistribution of the 
sensible I see the Berlin School films effecting defines not only Germany’s 
postwall neoliberal present but also more globally an increasing array of 
countries subject to the operations of Empire. This redistribution of the 
sensible—of how we sense, see, and perceive the world—is precisely a 
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response to a certain neoliberal con-sensus and as such links the Berlin 
School to a broad range of contemporary cinemas across the world that 
are affected by the same global economic flows, albeit in different ways: 
whether to works produced by filmmakers of the New Austrian Cinema 
such as Jessica Hausner, Barbara Albrecht, and Ruth Mader, to filmmak- 
ers associated with independent US cinema such as Kelly Reichardt, Matt 
Porterfield, and Andrew Bujalski, or to the contemporary New Waves in 
Argentina, Thailand, or Romania—to name three countries whose cin- 
ematic connections with the Berlin School were the focus of a panel at the 
Society for Cinema and Media Studies conference in 2013.5 We would 
clearly do the Berlin School directors—and our understanding of their 
films—a serious disservice if we reduced them to overly parochial—that is, 
national—concerns. 

Yet, I also want to insist—which explains the particular nature of the 
book at hand—that the redistribution of the sensible the Berlin School films 
effect is nevertheless specific with regard to “Germany” to the extent that 
unlike some of the other “national cinemas” just mentioned, it accomplishes 
this redistribution precisely not in terms of the “nation” or ofa “national 
people,” as I think is the case, for example, with the New Romanian Wave, 
which, according to Romanian cinema scholar Doru Pop’s compelling 
analysis, may be best viewed as a quintessential European cinema precisely 
because its films are made for a transnational audience.® As he argues, films 
by Cristi Puiu, Corneliu Porumboiu, and Christian Mungiu explicitly seek 
to partake “in the invention of the ‘new Europe’ with cinematic mecha- 
nisms. These new directors,” says Pop, directly “respond and react to the 
concept in the Maastricht treaty” that calls for the “creation of ‘a com- 
mon European character”” (25).” And the way these directors accomplish 
their films’ transnational appeal is precisely by making films that center “on 
recovering recent memory and providing a historical recording or recount- 
ing of contemporary historical [Romanian] events” (27). In so doing, films 
such as Porumboiu’s A fost sau n-a fost (12:08 East of Bucharest, 2006), 
Mungiu’s Amintiri din epoca de aur (Tales from the golden age, 2009), 
and Radu Muntean’s Hirtia va fi albastra (The paper will be blue, 2006) 
explicitly confront the problem of the Romanian national self-image but 
do so not necessarily for a Romanian national audience (which, as Pop 
points out, is dwindling and generally not particularly interested in what 
some Romanians consider overly negative depictions of their country) but 
for a viewership in the West.8 

The point of this brief detour is precisely to foreground why the 
Berlin School, notwithstanding certain aesthetic aspects it shares with 
other contemporary cinemas, does not lend itself to giving a transna- 
tional account such as Pop provides of new Romanian cinema. For while 
Berlin School films are commonly thought to exhibit similar stylistic 
aspects as do, according to Pop, the films of the New Romanian Wave; 
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and while one could even suggest that, on the level of production cir- 
cumstances, structural resemblances could be established between these 
two “national” film movements (such as the fact that the films of both 
the New Romanian Wave and the Berlin School manifest a cinema of rela- 
tive poverty in terms of their budgets or the fact that in both cases a core 
of key technicians and actors have influenced the look and feel of many 
of these movements’ respective films), I would argue that to date not 
a single film by the Berlin School filmmakers has either been made to 
help create a “common European character” or been produced primar- 
ily with an eye on a transnational audience. Perhaps most tellingly, to 
this day not a single Berlin School film has turned its cinematic gaze on 
the “national self-image” as a means to provide a “historical recording” 
or recount contemporary historical events. Not even Petzold’s Barbara, 
which is the first Berlin School film set in the past—specifically, in East 
Germany in the early 1980s— would qualify here, in my view.!0 

German cinema does, of course, feature prominent examples of a cin- 
ema that is primarily concerned with turning its gaze on the country’s 
“national self-image,” and these films managed to find a sizable interna- 
tional audience. Indeed, that films such as Der Untergang, Das Leben der 
Anderen, and Der Baader Meinhof Komplex succeeded abroad is hardly 
coincidental insofar as they marketed themselves, to use Halle’s words, 
with an eye on a “certain educated global middle class” by allegedly pro- 
viding “culturally ‘authentic images and narratives” (German Film after 
Germany, 40). (I hasten to stress that New Romanian Wave films pre- 
cisely do not rely on the logic of authenticity as a means to appeal to a 
transnational audience in the way that these German productions do in 
the crudest of ways.) Very much in line with the desires of Rohrbach and 
the German film industry at large, these films sell the “nation” to their 
international audience as a commodity—thus appealing to viewers who 
are very much akin to tourists who are eager to produce lasting memo- 
ries in mediated form by pointing their ubiquitous cameras at the very 
images that they already know from travel books, television shows, and, of 
course, the cinema. 

The Berlin School films’ images, in contrast, can hardly be accused of 
providing viewers with authentic experiences for tourists, which is likely 
one of the reasons they have not fared well abroad. Simultaneously, how- 
ever, they also failed to present Germans with a national cinema—a cin- 
ema that is finally always in some sense about a notion of Heimat. Berlin 
School films, in other words, are not Heimatfilme in that they do not 
cater to a priori attitudes about the nation and belongingness—attitudes 
the cinematic expression of which tend to appeal to audiences at home 
and, often, also abroad. At the same time they also refuse to claim for 
themselves the subject position of being representatives of a new, more 
progressive Germany and German cinema—a hypothetical cinema that, 
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while being critical of the nation, could nevertheless be supported by the 
political and cultural establishment because of the positive effects it would 
create elsewhere (if not at home) for the nation, as was the case with New 
German Cinema.!! 

In this context, Suchsland’s criticisms of the Berlin School, already 
briefly mentioned in the introduction, are revealing. In his, albeit sym- 
pathetic, critique, he expresses his wish that the Berlin School directors 
clarify “what they are for rather than against” (“‘Gefihrliches’ Kino,” 
47). In Suchsland’s view, they “stand for something and demand some- 
thing, but they do not cash it in. They demand radicalness and step up 
under the banner, ‘Cinema must be dangerous,’ yet live a deeply bour- 
geois existence” (47). I take his point but like to think of this book as 
one extensive argument for the radical qualities of these films. To me, the 
problem with Suchsland’s critique is that it seems based on the very terms 
the Berlin School directors refuse to accept; specifically, he nostalgically 
privileges a national cinema (he explicitly points to Fassbinder’s contribu- 
tion to Deutschland im Herbst as an ideal) whose conditions of possibility 
no longer exist.1? But I think it is imperative to assert that just like these 
directors are not part of any “cinema of consensus,” they also do not 
really hearken back to the “critical” Autorenkino (auteur cinema) of the 
1970s—not because they believe, like many others in the German film 
industry do, that the likes of Fassbinder, Kluge, and Wenders were bad 
for German cinema but because they know only too well that the condi- 
tions of possibility for their kind of (national) cinema no longer exist, 
since the target of the Autorenkino’s critique—the West German nation- 
state—has itself morphed from a regime of power that was still relatively 
disciplinary in Foucault’s sense to one that has become thoroughly bio- 
political. So, the disciplinary conditions for such a critical Autorenkino 
not only are no longer available but also cannot be recreated in the age of 
bio-Power; being nostalgic today for the Autorenkino is thus problematic 
precisely because of such nostalgia’s continued affirmation of an idea of 
“resistance” that in the age of biopolitical control societies has become as 
antiquated as the conception of power, predicated on the paradigm of the 
nation-state, on which the Autorenkino could still rely as the condition of 
possibility for its critical stance during its heyday. 

To be clear, my point is not to deny that the Berlin School direc- 
tors cannot be productively considered auteurs, which should be appar- 
ent from this book’s very organizing principle. My point is that how 
they perform their filmmaking as auteurs differentiates them from their 
Autorenkino predecessors. Bluntly put, the Berlin School directors do not 
desire to make Autorenkino precisely because the sociocultural conditions 
of possibility—which exceed the mere affirmation of the will to author- 
ship—for this historically situated mode of filmmaking no longer exist. 
And this is also why, to return to Suchsland’s critique, holding on to a 
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notion of resistance predicated on the idea that the German people are 
already constituted (a necessary prerequisite for the Autorenkino’s rep- 
resentationalist assumption that they can make a cinema that is more 
legitimate than competing modes of cinematic expression) is anachronis- 
tic—and it seems to me the Berlin School directors know this. 

Thus, for all of the reasons mapped out above, the last thing I intend 
to accomplish with this book is to position the Berlin School as a new 
“good” national cinema. Indeed, to me almost everything that is inter- 
esting about the Berlin School derives from my sense that it is not a 
national cinema—that its films are mot directed at a German nation or a 
German people. Indeed, one of the central theses of my book, which I 
began developing in the introduction and which I now want to bring to 
a close, is that the Berlin School, while not transnational in the way the 
new Romanian cinema may be, is not a national cinema either. Instead of 
thinking of the Berlin School in terms of either national or transnational 
cinema, then, I am inclined to suggest that this cinema might best be 
considered in terms of Deleuze and Guattari’s concept of the “minor”— 
a term that remains irreducible to the national/transnational binary 
because it conceptually sidesteps the very logic that constitutes this binary. 
As already explained in the introduction, the concept of the “minor,” as 
theorized by Deleuze and Guattari, is not a representational or identitar- 
ian concept, something that cannot be said of the category of the “trans- 
national,” which remains very much predicated on an identitarian logic of 
nations. If we read Deleuze and Guattari carefully, however, we note that 
they argue that the “minor” is an expression of what they call “collective 
assemblages of enunciation” (A Thousand Plateaus, 7) of a people that is 
missing. It is in this sense that “minor cinema” refuses to affirm a people 
that is presumed always to have existed and instead attempts to affirm 
a people in their collective becoming—in a process that, by necessity, is 
ongoing. Involved in this process, as D. N. Rodowick explains, are two 
methodological assumptions: (1) that “a group is actual before it is real, 
that is, before it finds the means to express itself collectively”; and (2) that 
this “becoming must not be understood as an ideal image of unity that 
already exists and must only be awakened into self-consciousness.”13 That 
is, this actual group—the people that is missing—exists, virtually, before 
it can declare that it exists; all it can say about itself in the here and now is 
that it is to-come, or, better yet, that it will have been. 

Its constituting force being neither part of nor excluded from an 
identifiable, authentic community, the “minor” does, in fact, not desig- 
nate any specific group or artistic representation (as in: “the literature [or 
cinema] of this or that people”); rather, as Deleuze and Guattari write in 
the context of their analysis of Kafka’s oeuvre, it designates “the revo- 
lutionary conditions for every literature [or cinema] within the heart of 
what is called great (or established) literature [or cinema]” (Kafka 18, 
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my emphasis). In this respect the category of the “minor” is simply dif- 
ferent in kind than those of the “national” and “transnational,” refusing 
to privilege either an authentic, essential national community or a cat- 
egory that is invested in affirming a more fluent sense of identity (but 
identity nonetheless). The “minor,” as the “revolutionary conditions” 
inhering within any given state of affairs (a national or transnational cin- 
ema, a nation-state, etc.), can therefore be expressed as the very aesthetic 
dimension of the political that, as “a supplement to the parts that cannot 
be described as a part itself . . . neutralizes the division [inside-outside | at 
the heart of the sensible” (Ranciére, Aesthetics and Its Discontents, 3); and 
in so doing, the minor, as the aesthetic dimension of the political, effects 
a dissensus that, by way of neutralizing normalized oppositions (between 
identities), renders sensible in more radical ways the conflicts within the 
system that such identitarian oppositions reduce to a logic predicated on 
traditional conflictual relations in which “resistance” is always the prerog- 
ative of the more “authentic” and, as such, already existing constituted 
people. Neither authentic nor inauthentic, the minor—the constitutive 
being of a people that is missing—is the aesthetic expression of the future 
perfect tense, neither pointing to an already constituted past nor to a con- 
stitutable future but affirming its being in form of a radical becoming- 
otherwise-to-itself, declaring in the here and now that it is not yet, that 
it has no part in the count that performatively grants itself the status of 
constitutive power. 


Counter-Cinema 


The Berlin School directors’ films’ pursuit of what I have called in the 
introduction an “aesthetics of arepresentational realism” strikes me as 
exemplary of such a “collective assemblage of enunciation” of a people 
that is still missing, of producing images based on a refusal to presume 
that a German people is already in existence or will have “being” in the 
future as the logical and inevitable end of a historical struggle to over- 
come its exclusion from existence as a constituted people. For it is a cin- 
ema that looks at this new nation—for, as a nation-state, Germany is not 
yet a quarter century old—and wonders where its people actually are: 
not east-Germans, not west-Germans, not Leitkultur “let’s-eradicate- 
all-differences” Germans, but the very people that are missing, not least 
due to the political failure to constitute them through a proper constitu- 
tional act after unification. Their films, thus, are quite literally directed at 
a people that is still missing. It is this radical betweenness—a betweenness 
that is not “between” two prior identities or historical stages but that 
precedes any identity and stage as such—that, I think, might best explain 
their tentative status (to put it modestly) within the German film and 
cultural landscape.!* Their refusal to depict Germany in ways that cater 
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to the desires of identification and recognition costs them their ability to 
receive more significant support by the industry, which continues to work 
hard at training viewers to believe that the only films they could possi- 
bly like and desire are those that afford them identificatory possibilities. 
And notwithstanding some critical attention given to these filmmakers by 
scholars who are, tellingly, mostly located in German studies programs 
abroad, this refusal also costs these films the ability to travel well outside 
of Germany, for they do not provide viewers who either are ignorant of 
Germany or relate to it predominantly as tourists with the possibility to 
have an “image-of-thought” relation to it.!5 

Consequently, neither a national nor a transnational paradigm can 
really account for what these films do, for what they ultimately demon- 
strate is that the “trans” does not lie between nations but, transversally, 
within the national. The national itself is always already “trans,” delin- 
eating a space not between Europe and America, France and Germany, 
the global and the local, but one that is immanent to the “nation” and, 
ultimately, to “a people” or, perhaps better, a multitude that finds itself 
at any given time in a specifically delineated space. The national itself is 
constituted by transversal forces—by an ongoing process of becoming- 
other-to-itself that is constantly struggling to slip through the cracks of 
territorialization by the dominant expression of politics, economics, cul- 
ture, language, etc. In so doing, this cinema—which, as this book’s first 
epigraph states, is “a modern political cinema [precisely because] the 
people no longer exist, or not yet”—develops its own necessary territo- 
rialities; these territorialities, however, are simultaneously the conditions 
of emergence for, to quote Deleuze and Guattari, “crystals of becoming 
whose value is to trigger uncontrollable movements and deterritorializa- 
tions of the mean or majority” (A Thousand Plateaus, 134)—a mean or 
majority that, though having temporarily assumed the status of a norm (as 
potestas), is in fact itself constituted by the constitutive forces of potentia. 

And perhaps, to return one last time to Bazin’s argument about 
Neorealism, the term “Berlin School” connotes nothing other than this 
process of becoming a people—let us call this people for convenience’s 
sake “German.” In this respect, although it is fashionable today to claim 
that the term “Berlin School” lacks any meaning, I still think, as Bazin 
did with regard to Neorealism, that it “is the best term to designate what 
is best and most creative” (“In Defense of Rossellini,” 94) in “German” 
cinema—provided we hear “German” as otherwise than “national” or its 
dialectical others “trans-” and “hybrid,” i.e., as the very utopian force 
with which Séance imbues it by virtue of postulating it in the future per- 
fect tense. This proposition, finally, means that while there “is” no “Berlin 
School,” the critical act of naming a “Berlin School,” as I have done in 
this book, self-consciously seeks to partake in the utopian struggle and 
hope that the name “Germany,” as imaginatively proposed by Séance, 
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renders sensible. There “is” indeed no Berlin School; but perhaps we may 
say that today one of the more urgent critical-utopian acts may very well 
be to posit that it will have been at some time-to-come. It was, in any 
case, in this explicit, “minor,” spirit that I conceptualized this book as a 
means to reframe the discussion of the Berlin School and postunification 
“Germany,” which, through the lens provided by these films, emerges as 
something fundamentally different than what the discourse of normaliza- 
tion and its dialectical other (“resistance,” as distinguished from absolute 
refusal) prefers it to be. And this, perhaps, justifies my titular claim that 
the Berlin School directors are engaged in forging a genuine counter-cin- 
ema—a “minor” cinema that in working on its present explicitly refuses 
its terms in the (utopian) hope, I think, for another time-to-come. 


Notes 


l Pethke’s essay illuminatingly situates the emergence of the Berlin School within 
a broader cultural context that includes the impact Punk and New Wave music 
had on the dffb in the 1980s—a cross-medial connection that finds its parallel 
around 1990 in the fact that in “the editing table seminars at the dffb a post- 
structural pop theory adopts the ‘aesthetic left’ as its legitimate parents” (92). For 
more on the “aesthetic left” in the German film-intellectual context, see Patalas, 
“Pladoyer fiir die Asthetische Linke.” 


? Based on the more recent efforts by Heisenberg, Arslan, Petzold, and Hoch- 
häusler, critics such as Dennis Lim (“Worlds of Possibilities”) and Bert Rebhandl 
(“Prinzipielle Gesetzlosigkeit”) have diagnosed a turn toward genre filmmaking 
in, and even speculated about the end of, the Berlin School. However, see Fisher, 
Christian Petzold, for a counter-argument insofar as he clearly delineates how at 
least Petzold has always been interested in genre filmmaking. As for the rumors 
about the Berlin School’s demise, they strike me as premature: not only do all of 
the filmmakers I discussed in this book have one or more films in the pipeline, 
but, of course, the Berlin School can be said to have reached its end only if one 
conceptualizes their films as exclusively based on a set of formal criteria. 


3 In the mid-1970s, Herzog frequently referred to the films of the New Ger- 
man Cinema as “legitimer deutscher Film” (legitimate German film). Quoted in 
Anonymous, “Lorbeer fiir die Wunderkinder,” 188. 


* Both Bergfelder and Halle encourage German film studies to attend more to 
German cinema’s transnational qualities. See, for example, the former’s coedited 
collection, The German Cinema Book, as well as his International Adventures: 
German Popular Cinema and European Co-productions in the 1960s and the lat- 
ter’s German Film after Germany. 


5 Gerd Gemünden, Christina Gerhardt, and I presented, respectively, on these 
connections. 


6 Pop, “The Grammar of the New Romanian Cinema.” 


7 The treaty, which was signed on 7 February 1992 and took effect on 1 Novem- 
ber 1993, created the European Union. 
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8 That these films work well for Western audiences is evidenced by the many film 
festival awards they have garnered in the last decade, including most recently 
Calin Peter Netzer’s excellent Pozitia copilului (Child’s pose, 2013), which won 
the Golden Bear at the Berlin Film Festival. 


? Even in terms of financing, one would have to acknowledge that the vast major- 
ity of its films were financed exclusively with monies given by institutions located 
in Germany—most significantly, of course, by German television and the German 
film subsidy system. 


10 I want to emphasize that I intend my comparison between the Berlin School 
and the New Romanian Wave to be merely diagnostic rather than expressive of a 
value judgment. 


l For more on the relationship between New German Cinema and the West Ger- 
man state, see Elsaesser, New German Cinema, esp. 46-48. 


12 I agree, however, with Suchsland’s argument that the “question about the 
future of the ‘Berlin School’ is also a question about how one can productively— 
that is, also critically—write about the ‘Berlin School,’ if one thinks of oneself as 
its supporter and wants to support a cinema that firmly lays claim to art, wants to 
say something about reality in contemporary Germany, and opposes an industrial 
cinema that sees its role as a producer of consumable goods” (45). 


13 Rodowick, Gilles Deleuze’s Time-Machine, 153. 


14 In this regard it is worth mentioning that the Berlin School filmmakers find 
themselves attacked even by fellow directors who, at first sight, would appear to 
share more in common with them than not, at least in terms of the material con- 
ditions under which they make their films. See, for instance, Briiggemann’s “Fahr 
zur Hölle, Berliner Schule.” 


15 For evidence of the increased scholarly interest in the Berlin School, see for 
example Cook et al., Berlin School Glossary. 


Filmography 


T? FOLLOWING LIST comprises, in alphabetical order, the films I discuss 
as “Berlin School” films in this book. Whenever a US DVD release is 
available, I list it together with the German DVD release. In those cases 
where no commercial DVD is available, I was able to procure a DVD 
copy from the archives at either the Deutsche Film und Fernsehakademie 
Berlin or the Deutsche Kinemathek, a film’s producer, or the filmmaker. 


Alle Anderen (2010). Dir. Maren Ade. Euro Video, 2010. No subtitles. 
Released in the United States as Everyone Else. Cinema Guild, 2010. 

Aus der Ferne (2006). Dir. Thomas Arslan. 

Barbara (2012). Dir. Christian Petzold. good!movies/Piffl Medien DVD, 
2012. English subtitles. 

Beischlafdiebin, Die (1998). Dir. Christian Petzold. 

Bungalow (2002). Dir. Ulrich Kohler. Filmgalerie 451, 2004. English 
subtitles. 

Cuba Libre (1996). Dir. Christian Petzold. 

Dealer (1999). Dir. Thomas Arslan. Absolut Medien, 2005. No subtitles. 

Deutschland 09—13 kurze Filme zur Lage der Nation (2009). Various direc- 
tors. good!movies/Piffl Medien, 2009. (Contains Angela Schanelec, 
Erster Tag, and Christoph Hochhäusler, Séance.) English subtitles. 

Eine Minute Dunkel (2011). Dir. Christoph Hochhäusler. Included on 
Dreileben DVD. Telepool, 2011. No subtitles. 

Etwas Besseres als den Tod (2011). Dir. Christian Petzold. Included on Dreile- 
ben DVD. Telepool, 2011. No subtitles. 

Falscher Bekenner (2005). Dir. Christoph Hochhäusler. good!movies/Piffl 
Medien DVD, 2007. No subtitles. Released in the United States as Pm 
Guilty. TLA, 2007. 

Ferien (2007). Dir. Thomas Arslan. Filmgalerie 451, 2007. English subtitles. 

Geschwister (1997). Dir. Thomas Arslan. Filmgalerie 451, 2011. English 
subtitles. 

Gespenster (2005). Dir. Christian Petzold. good!movies/Piffl Medien DVD, 
2006. English subtitles. Released in the United States as Ghosts. Cinema 
Guild, 2009. 

Glück meiner Schwester, Das (1995). Dir. Angela Schanelec. 

Gold (2013). Dir. Thomas Arslan. 

Ich bin den Sommer über in Berlin geblieben (1993). Dir. Angela Schanelec. 

Im Schatten (2010). Dir. Thomas Arslan. Filmgalerie 451, 2011. English 
subtitles. 
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Innere Sicherheit, Die (2000). Dir. Christian Petzold. good!movies/Piffl 
Medien DVD, 2008. No subtitles. Released in the United States as The 
State I Am In. Cinema Guild, 2009. 

Jerichow (2008). Dir. Christian Petzold. good!movies/Piffl Medien DVD, 
2009. English subtitles. Released in the United States as Jerichow. Cin- 
ema Guild, 2009. 

Mach die Musik leiser (1994). Dir. Thomas Arslan. 

Marseille (2004). Dir. Angela Schanelec. Filmgalerie 451, 2005. English 
subtitles. 

Mein langsames Leben (2001). Dir. Angela Schanelec. Filmgalerie 451, 2008. 
English subtitles. 

Mein Stern (2001). Dir. Valeska Grisebach. 

Milchwald (2003). Dir. Christoph Hochhäusler. Filmgalerie 451 DVD, 2004. 
English subtitles. 

Montag kommen die Fenster (2006). Dir. Ulrich Kohler. Filmgalerie 451, 
2007. English subtitles. 

Nachmittag (2007). Dir. Angela Schanelec. Filmgalerie 451, 2008. English 
subtitles. 

Orly (2010). Dir. Angela Schanelec. good!movies/Piffl Medien DVD, 2011. 
English subtitles. 

Pilotinnen (1995). Dir. Christian Petzold. 

Plätze in den Städten (1998). Dir. Angela Schanelec. 

Räuber, Der (2010). Dir. Benjamin Heisenberg. Zorro Medien DVD, 2010. 
English subtitles. Released in the United States as The Robber. Kino 
International, 2011. 

Schläfer (2005). Dir. Benjamin Heisenberg. Filmgalerie 451, 2006. English 
subtitles. 

Schlafkrankheit (2011). Dir. Ulrich Köhler. Lighthouse Home Entertain- 
ment, 2012. 

Schöne Tag, Der (2001). Dir. Thomas Arslan. Filmgalerie 451, 2011. English 
subtitles. 

Sehnsucht (2006). Dir. Valeska Grisebach. good!movies/Piffl Medien DVD, 
2007. English subtitles. 

Toter Mann (2001). Dir. Christian Petzold. Süddeutsche Zeitung, 2008. No 
subtitles. 

Unter dir die Stadt (2010). Dir. Christoph Hochhäusler. good!movies/Piffl 
Medien, 2011. English subtitles. 

Wald vor lauter Bäumen, Der (2003). Dir. Maren Ade. Neue Visionen 
Medien DVD, 2006. No subtitles. Released in the United States as The 
Forest for the Trees. Film Movement, 2007. 

Wolfsburg (2003). Dir. Christian Petzold. Epix, 2008. No subtitles. 

Yella (2007). Dir. Christian Petzold. good!movies/Piffl Medien, 2008. Eng- 
lish subtitles. Released in the United States as Yella. Cinema Guild, 2009. 
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he contemporary German directors collectively known as the “Berlin School” 

constitute the most significant filmmaking movementto come out of Germany 

since the New German Cinema of the 1970s, not least because their films 

mark the emergence of a new film language. The Berlin School filmmakers, 
including Christian Petzold, Thomas Arslan, Angela Schanelec, Christoph 
Hochhäusler, Ulrich Köhler, Benjamin Heisenberg, Maren Ade, and Valeska 
Grisebach, are reminiscent of the directors of the New German Autorenkino and 
of French cinéma des auteurs of the 1960s. 

This is the first book-length study of the Berlin School in any language. Its 
central thesis—that the movement should be regarded as a “counter-cinema”— 
is built around the unusual style of realism employed in its films, a realism that 
presents images of a Germany that does not yet exist. Abel concludes that it is how 
these films’ images and sounds work that renders them political: they are political 
not because they are message-driven films but because they are made politically, 
thus performing a “redistribution of the sensible”—a direct artistic intervention in 
the way politics partitions ways of doing and making, saying and seeing. 


“Marco Abel's invaluable new book sharpens our focus on the energies and 
incentives that have produced the remarkable films of the Berlin School. Its 
exponents, claims Abel, are acutely aware of the present state of things and 
yet, as filmmakers, willfully untimely and nonsynchronous in their approaches. 
With ethnographic patience and critical poignance, they register the conditions 
of existence in postwall Germany and postmillennial Europe in order to disclose 
aporias and intimate unrealized possibilities. As Abel demonstrates, they are less 
concerned with representing the real than in rendering things visible and, with 
utopian resolve, making the provisional quality of the status quo apparent. The 
subtlety and nuance of Abel's readings allow this extraordinarily rich body of work 
to resonate with a haunting intensity and a suggestive freshness.” 


—Eric Rentschler, Arthur Kingsley Porter Professor of 
Germanic Languages and Literatures, Harvard University 


“This is the first book to give an in-depth account of the filmmakers of the Berlin 
School, whose work is still far too little known in the English-speaking world. Marco 
Abel gives us lucid and detailed descriptions of these directors and their movies. 
Just as importantly, he also tells us why these films matter: how they are unique, 
and how they resist both national and transnational norms of cultural production.” 


—Steven Shaviro, DeRoy Professor of English, Wayne State University 


MARCO ABEL is Associate Professor of English and Film Studies at the 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 
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